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In Great Britain the naval arts are indigenous, and flouriſh with a ſuperiority, which is the reſult 
of a vaſt demand for their various labours. But, ſingular though it is, the Britiſh Nation cannot 
boaſt of having taught or confiderably improved them by the efforts of her preſs. Whatever may 
have been the cauſe of this does not at preſent much import; although curioſity would excite us to 
_ inveſtigate, why theſe ſubjects have more engaged the attention of French authors: perhaps it might 
be ultimately traced to the conſciouſneſs of practical ſuperiority, or to the different national cha- 
racteriſtic; for the reſerve of an Engliſhman is almoſt proverbial. 

The germe of this work was a ſmall and incomplete treatiſe on fail making, which ſome years ago 
came into the poſſeſſion of the publiſher. In the courſe of rendering that fit for general uſe, the re · 
ciprocal dependence of the naval arts was diſcerned; and it was inſtantly reſolved to collect them 
all together, although public materials were few, and private communications were with difficulty to 
be obtained. The ſubject of ſhip-building ſeemed capable of being, with propriety, treated as a 
diſtin purſuit; and theſe confiderations, added to the reflection that much was already known 
upon that ſubject, produced the preſent labours upon the arts relative to or connected with the 
RIGGING OF A SHIP.” 

When thus far advanced, a ſeaman rebuked the deficiency, by aſking if a ſhip, completely rigged, 
was to remain an inert body. Of what uſe, ſaid he, are theſe maſts, and ſtays, and braces; theſe blocks, 
and fails, and anchors? Pray put your complex machine in motion; ſend her to fea, and ſend her 
thither with directions, to act ſingly or in fleets. Hence was perceived the neceſſity of an union be- 
tween the naval arts and the purpoſes to which they are applied. 

This little hiſtory of our progreſs will perhaps ſtrikingly illuſtrate their intimate connection. The 
ſeaman; who knows what can be and is performed by the naval artiſt, and who knows the conſtruction 
and powers of the minuteſt parts of a ſhip's rigging, becomes a better judge of how the naval arts 
may be improved, or how more effectually directed to the purpoſes of ſeamanſhip. While the naval 
artiſt, on the other hand, who is acquainted with the objects of a feaman's purſuit, will be better en- 
abled ſo to direct the arts he profeſſes, as to facilitate the attainment of thoſe objects. Thus each 
reflects a light upon the other; and, from the ſtudy of both, ſolid improvements in naval ſcience 
are to be expected. We ſpeak not without foundation; it is from this joint knowledge, that Captain 
Edward Pakenham produced his excellent inventions concerning maſts and rudders. 

The vanity of man makes him talk of the difficulties he has ſurmounted; the greater the difficulties, 
the more is his vanity gratified. Let it not, however, be attributed to this paſſion, if we mention a 
few of thoſe impediments that preſented themſelves to us; but rather let them be taken as reaſons, for 
our ſoliciting indulgence towards any errors that may, from that cauſe, have crept into the wor. 

Actual workmen in each art were neceſſarily conſulted, and their differing methods required 
compariſon by -others, in order that correct principles might be eſtabliſhed, and the beſt practice 
explained. The diſinclination of many to be open in their communications, from the poſſeſſion of 
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ſuppoſed ſecrets, has often oppoſed the advancement of theſe volumes, and often chilled the ardour = 
of our perſeverance. Nor was the path always ſmooth, where even liberality was found; for the beſt 
practical workman and the beſt practical ſeaman were generally inexpert in the uſe of the pencil; they 
could deſcribe, but not delineate; and artiſts were therefore employed, whoſe taſk was to elucidate 
by drawings the moſt complex figures and operations. Hundreds. of the technical phraſes 
were vainly ſought for in the common dictionaries, and even in the maritime vocabularies; 
and thence it became neceſſary to explain and prefix them to each art. The language of the workman 
was not ſufficiently exact for the public eye, and this was obliged to paſs under reviſion. The pub- 
lications which at preſent exiſt upon the making 'of maſts, ropes, anchors, ſails, blocks, and upon 
rigging, are in the whole extremely few and incorrect: from them, therefore, much: aſſiſtance could 
not be derived; making an exception, however, in favour of the Traite du Greement of M. 
Leſcallier, which afforded ſome hints that correſponded with the practice in the Britiſh navy, and 
which were of courſe adopted. Thus, from the number of objects and of agents, the tediouſneſs 
of our progreſs may be conceived; but theſe labours will be amply repaid, if our theories are ac- 
knowledged to be (what we hope they are) theories demonſtrated, and our practice of the dif- 
ferent arts, the practice of their beſt artificers. 

Upon the two ſubjects of szAMAansHIy and NAVAL TACTICS we owe many „ obligations to the writers 
of France. It has been long admitted that M. Bouguer has given the true theory of working ſhips, 
and that M. Morogues is the moſt enlightened author on naval tactics. M. Bouguer is too mathe- 
matically abſtruſe for general uſe: of more benefit, therefore, is the work of M. Bourde de Villehuet, 
named Le Manceuvrier; becauſe this latter gentleman has treated the laws of motion in fluids with 
regard to ſhips, and the effects of the different ſails and of the rudder, in a manner equally corre& and 
more acceſſible to general comprehenſion ; and he has furthermore ſhewn the exact correſpondence of 
practice with theory. From theſe ſources we have drawn much; but not from theſe alone: we have 

reſorted to writers and ſeamen of our own country, and gained from them much excellent practice. 

The Naval TACTICS will, we truſt, be found more complete than any hitherto publiſhed; for 
all that is known of them, from M. Morogues to the Viſcount de Grenier, is ſyſtematically ar- 
ranged, and greatly elucidated by numerous engravings. . | 
The foſter-parent of this work is none other than the publiſher. In the long courſe of his buſineſs 
particularly confined to maritime and nautical productions, he became acquainted with the wiſhes and 
the wants of the naval world. Sincerely deſirous to contribute the efforts of his. ſtation to the pro- 
motion of maritime ſcience, he has employed years in collecting materials for it; he ſought out the 
moſt ſkilful in their arts, and the moſt judicious in the ſciences. And at length, with grateful thanks 
to many DISTINGUISHED CHARACTERS IN THE BRITISH NAVY Who honoured him with their commu- 
nications, and to thoſe LIBERAL NAVAL ARTISTS who yielded him their aſſiſtance, he delivers, to the 
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THE EXPLANATION OF THE FRONTISPIECE. 


The female figure repreſents Naval Science ſeated in a marine car. The triton is emblematical of the power of the ocean, as the 
figure at the back of the car is that of the winds. 


Both feem to confeſs the dominion of Naval Science, by conducting the car in obedience to her commands. 
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ſide toa place or ſhip you wiſh to cannonade - - 

To come to an anchor in roads that are often crowded with 

ſhips, and to leave clear births for others - - 

To come to an anchor with the wind acroſs the tide = 


To come to an anchor when the wind is right againſt the 
tide the ſhip driving with the ſtrength of the tide againſt 


the wind - - - - - — 
To come to an anchor without tending 
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Of getting under ſail : - 


To get under ſail when the ſhip is foinging head to wind, 


and to caſt either to ſtarboard or larboard, where there is 
no current Fa > 


310 


To 1 ſail when the hipis riding 8 wind and tide 311 
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To unbend a courſe - — — . 


the current, and with the wind a point abaft the beam 312 
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age ö To unbend 2 topſail - - = a 
oa ſcudding or bearing away in a "x - . < 

312 On a ſhip overſet on her ſide - | * 4 

312 On chaſing fe 

31 To chaſe a ſhip which i is to windward, 2 to join bart in the 

. ſhorteſt method - 1 


Obſervations for the ſhip to eee which i is chaſed 8 
To chaſe a ſhip which is to leeward - - > * 


Introduction - . — - — - 
Of fleets | - - 
The ſtarboard _ larboard Hines of eg — * 
Manceuvre in ſucceſſion - 4 5 N 
The line a-breaſt - - i f 8 
The bow-and- quarter line — - Px lie - 
The orders of ſailing — 8 4 
The firſt order of failing — — 1 
The ſecond order of failing - - < 2 
The third order of ſailing - - - 5 
The fourth order of ſailing . — . - 
The fifth order of failing = - = 
A principle for regulating the diſtance of the columns - 
To find the length of a column - - - 
To find the diſtance between the columas = — - 
The order of battle - — — - 
The order of retreat » - R : 
To form the fifth order of failing — ” - 
To veer the columns in ſucceſſion - - > 
To tack the columns together — - - - 
To ply to windward in column 880 + - - 
To interchange the center and weather columns - 
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328 weather and lee columns — 

328 — centre and lee columns > 4 
329 The weather column to paſs to leeward - - 
329 The lee column to paſs to wind ward - - 
329 Practical methods of keeping ſhips in their reſpeive ſta. 
329 tions in the fifth order of ſailing - - - 
329 To form the line of battle - - £ 
339 Being in line of battle, to form the line on the other tack 
332 without tacking in ſucceſſion - - — 
332 The line to tack in ſucceſſion - - - a 
333 veer in ſucceſſion - = Fa 
333 tack and retack together - ” 
333 bear away IE) preſerving their vending 
334 for the line - - - $ * 
334 To ply to windward in line of battle - R 5 
334 To interchange the centre and van ſquadrons — * 
334 the centre and rear ſquadrons - S 
334 the van and rear ſquadrons - . 
335 The van to paſs and form the rear - 6 £ 8 
335 The rear to paſs and form the van - > 

335 To form the order of retreat - þ 
335 To change from the firſt order of ſailing, (the ſhips being 


Cloſe-hauled) to the line of battle on the other tack - 
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Obſervations for the ſhip to leeward which is chaſed 
Of boarding - - 


To board to windward or to os being boarded — 
To board to leeward, when cloſe to the wind, or to avoid 


being boarded - N > : 
To board with the wind large - - 
Boarding at an anchor - - - - 


NAVAL TACTICS—Val. II. 


To change from the firſt order of failing, (the ſhips run - 


To change from the firſt order of failing, (the ſhips being 
in bearing for one tack and running cloſe-hauled on the 
other) to the line of battle without changing the tack 

To change from the ſecond order of ſailing (the ſhips run- 
ning large or before the wind) to the line of battle 

To change from the third order of ſailing (the ſhips run- 
ning large or before the wind) to the line of battle 

To change from the fifth order of ſailing to the line of 
battle on the ſame tack, the weather column Re | 
the van, and the lee column the rear - 

The change from the fifth order of failing to the line of 
battle on the ſame tack, the center and lee columns in- 
terchanging - | 

To change from the fifth ater of failing to the line of 
battle on the ſame tack, the weather and center columns 
interchanging - 

To change from the fifth RR of ſailing to the line of 
battle on the lame tack, the weather column 8 
the rear 

To change from the fifth onda of failing. to the line of 
battle on the ſame tack, e in- 
terchanging . 

To change from the fifth * of failing to oa line of 
battle on the ſame tack, the lee column paſſing to the van 

To change from the fifth order of ſailing to the line of 
battle on the other tack - - 

To change from the fifth order of ſailing to the line of 
battle on the other tack, the center and lee columns in- 
terchanging = 

To change from the fifth hor of failing to the line of 
battle on the other tack, the weather and center columns 
interchanging - 

To change from the fifth order of failing to the line of battle 
on the other tack, the weather column paſſing to the rear 

To change from the fifth order of failing, to the line of 
battle on the other tack, the weather and lee columns 
interchanging - - 

To change from the fifth dey of ſailing to the line of 
battle on the other tack, the lee column paſſing to the van 

Of manceuvring in the fifth order of ſailing in ſix or nine 
columns 

To change from the hae of battle to the firſt order of _ 
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ſailing, cloſe-hauled on the other tack 6 


ning large) to the line of battle on the ſame tack . 
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To change from the line of battle to the firſt order RO 


running large on the ſame tack - — 367 
Tochange from the line of battle to the firſt bodice failing, | 

in bearing for the line on the other tack . - 367 
To change from the line of battle to the ſecond order of ſail- 

ing, running before the wind - — 367 
To change from the line of battle to the third aa of ſail- 

ing, ſo as to reform the line upon either tack * - 367 
To change from the line of battle to the fifth order of ſail - 

ing on the ſame tack - - 4368 


To change from the line of battle to the fifth . of ſail - 
ing on the ſame tack, the center ſquadron forming to 
leeward, and the rear ſorming the center column — 368 
To change from the line of battle to the fifth order of ſail - 
ing on the ſame tack, the center forming the weather 
column, and the van ſquadron becoming the center — 368 


To change from the line of battle to the fifth order of ſail - 


ing on the ſame tack, the van column paſſing to leeward - 368 
To change from the line of battle to the fifth order of ſail- 
; ing, on the ſame tack, the van forming the lee column, 

and the rear the weather column = 369 


To change from the line of battle to the fifth order of 


ſailing on the ſame tack; the rear forming the weather 
column, the van the center, and the center . the 


lee eolumn - - — 369 


To change from the line of battle to me fifth RAE of ſailing 
on the other tack, without changing the Es of the 
ſquadrons - — - 369 
To change from the line of battle to the fifth order of ſail - 
ing on the other tack, the center ſquadron n the lee 


column and the rear the center — 369 


To change from the line of battle to the fifth order of ſail- 

irig on the other tack, the center ſquadron forming to 

windward, and the van in the center = - 370 
To change from the line of battle to the fifth order of ſailing 

on the other tack, the van ſquadron forming to leeward, 

the center to windward, and the rear in the center — 370 
To change from the line of battle to the fifth order of ſail- 

ing on the other tack, the van ſquadron 1 to lee 

ward, and the rear to windward — 370 
To change from the line of battle to the fifth. order of ſail- 

ing on the other tack, the rear ſquadron forming to wind- 

ward, the van ſquadron as center column, and the center 

ſquadron to leeward - 17 
To change from the line of battle to the order of retreat 378 
To change from the order of retreat to the fifth order of ſailing 371 
To change from the order of retreat to the line of battle 371 
To change from the fifth order of ſailing to the line of battle, 


when the wind ſhifts forward - - 372 
To change from the fifth order of ſailing to the line of battle, 
when the wind comes aft - - 373 
To change from the line of battle to the order of retreat the 
wind coming forward - — 373 
To change from the line of battle to the order of retreat, 
the wind coming aft - - 374 


To re- form the fifth order of ſailing, the wind coming 3 374 
To re-form the fifth order of ſailing, the wind coming aft 375 
To re- form the line of battle, the wind coming forward - 376 
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To re-form the line of battle, the wind coming aft 
To re-form the order of retreat, the wind changing 
In what the force of a fleet conſiſts - 


Advantages and diſadvantages of fleets to windward and 
to leeward - 


To diſpute the weather-gage with the enemy - 
To avoid coming to action when to windward - 
— when to leeward - 


To force the enemy to action when you are to leeward 

To bear down on the enemy and force him to action 

To double the enemy when ſuperior to him, and to lee- 
ward of him — — 5 

To double the enemy when to windward of him 

To force or traverſe the enemy's line 

To prevent the line being forced - 

To bring a fleet to an anchor - — 

To get a fleet under way 

To put a fleet in a poſition of defence in a road- ſtead 

The exerciſe of the great guns - — 

Epitome of a general engagement — - 


NAVAL TACTICS, PART THE SECOND,—The ſyſtem of 
M. Bourde de Villehuet © 


The order of convoy — — — 

To form the order of convoy in one line - 

in three columns 

To change from the order of convoy in one line to the 
order of battle on the ſame tack - 

To change from the order of convoy in one line to the 
order of battle on the other tack - 

To change from the order of convoy in three columns to 
the order of battle on the ſame tack - 

To change from the order of convoy in three columns to 
the order of battle on the other tack - 

To change from the order of convoy to that of retreat 

battle to the order of convoy 
in one line on the ſame tack - — 

To change from the order of battle to the 1 of convoy 
in one line on the other tack - - 

To change from the order of battle to the order of convoy 
in three columns on the ſame tack 8 

To change from the order of battle to the order of convoy 
in one line on the other tack - 1 

To change from the order of retreat to the order of convoy 
in one line - 

To change from the order of 8 to the order of convoy 


in three columns =_ GN 
To reſtore the order of convoy in one line when the wind 
comes a-head more than cloſe-hauled - 


To reſtore the order of convoy in three columns, when di- 
turbed by a ſudden ſhift of wind right a-head * 

Of the convoy of merchant ſhips under the protection of 
men of war - - 1 

NAVAL TACTICS, PART THE THIRD,—The N of 
the Viſcount de Grenier 

Preliminary reflections and deſeription of a new order of . 
battle - — - 

Explanation of the horizon and of its parts, under a new 

- denomination as applicable to this ſyſtem of tactic 
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MISCELLANEOUS—Ve. II. 


Captain Edward Pakenham's invention for ſaving a rudder when beaten off 


ain ſubſtitute for a rudder when loſt ; "JA iſcellanies which follows 
— method of reſtoring maſts, when wounded In the 8 


of naval : 
The upper deck of a ſeventy-four gun ſhip, delineating an arrangement of the | the ſubjeR of naval tas. 
hammocks for the crew ' 


Mr. Hill's invention for ſtopping leaks occaſioned by gun ſhot holes will be found in the plate of ballaſting, facing «36 
TABLES OF THE QUANTITIES AND DIMENSIONS OF THE STANDING AND RUNNING 
RIGGING.— Vol. II. 


Commencing a new Series of Pages, after the Chapter of M1SCELLANIES. 


— een guns 1 Standing and running rigging to ſhips of +8 guns — 8 
— gs and go guns 11 24 guns — 20x 


LHR? thee, _ | $0 guns an | —— 2s and 20 guns 12 
2 — — 1 Uns „ — - floops of 26 and 14 guns 22. 
— 6 „ „ — — brigs of 160 tons -— 131 

— — K dense 3  - — cutter of 200 tons 142 
a 3s guns - 61 — , loops of 140 tons - 143 

ho 145 


36 guns - 71 ketches of 150 tons 


- 


THE READER WILL PLEASE TO ATTEND TO THE FOLLOWING CORRECTIONS, FOR THE TABLES OF STAND. 
| ING AND RUNNING — nm END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


ERROR in the Tonnage of 98 and go Gun Ships: _ . e "= rpg ſhould be root and 1827 Tons reſpectively. 


In the Table for a Cutter of 200 Tons, add, after Outer The, 6 ro cars 194 Leads circumference and length of the rope neceſſary 
for the outer Tye. 


When a Cutter has a Topmaſt with Crols-trecs, it han two pair of topmaſt ſhrouds and one pair of backſtays, or elſe three pair a 
topmaſt ſhrouds only. | 

In the Table for a Ketch of 150 Tons, page 147, Length, Sc. ſhould be Longeh of the ir warp of the Main Shrouds, | 

By a recent Order of the Navy Board, the Main and Fore Sails of all Ships in the Royal Navy are to have double tacks ; for which 
the allowed quantity is twice the length of the ſingle tacks, but the rope is to be of the ſame lize as that uſed for the ſheets, 

For Tarred Lines three-quarter rope is commonly uſed; the length of each of theſe lines is generally 108 Feet ; and, therefore, 
whenever it directs one, two, or three, tarred lines, it is meant that there ſhould be once, twice, or thrice, that length. 


Sheets and Buntlines for Top Gallant Sails are omitted in theſe Tables, becauſe they are always taken out of the Haoga allowed = 
for Sea. 


To each ſet of Main and Fore Topmaſt Shrouds, a ſiſter block is allowed. 


No Seizings are allowed but for ſuch blocks as require rope: all other blocks are to be ſcized with marline or ſpunyarn, 
allowed for fitting the rigging in the houſe. 


A raving rigging had better be got out in the coil, and cut to proper lengths hen reeved on-board, 
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| The large Figure is a Ship, whose Macts are to be got on-board, (ring along mide the Sheer Hulk, as practiced in the Navy. 
: chews the mode of lining the Sheers in a Merchant Shup, and getting her Masts on board. 
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J 
Mar are made of long fir-trees cylindrically e their ſides, curving 1 form an 
arch of an ellipſis, reſembling the ſhaft of a column, elevated perpendicularly upon the keelſon, to which 
are attached the yards, ſails, and rigging. 
Thoſe made of ſingle trees are called pole-maſts ; thoſe made of ſeveral trees joined together * 
maſts, | 
In maſting it is tobe oſs, that the complete height of a maſt is gained by erecting n | 
the top of another. | 

The one fixed opon the keelſon is called the lower or ſtanding maſt the next in height above that the 
topmaſt ; the next the ropgallant-maſt ; and it is ſometimes * by a en. uſed in light 
breezes. 

MNMaſts are to extend the fails by- means of their yards. When the number. of maſts is multiplied, 
the yards muſt be ſhortened, or they would. entangle each other in working: by this, too, the ſails would 
be narrowed, and would receive too ſmall a portion of wind for the force required. If, on the contrary, 
there is not a ſufficient number of maſts, the yards would be unmanageable from their fize.. Experience 
has therefore proved, that, in large veſſels, three maſts and a bowſprit, in ſmaller veſſels, two maſts and 


a bowſprit, and in the ale, fone maſt. and a-bowſprit, are che moſt Warroad * pauncal, | . 


purpoſes. | | 
The beſt poſition of the maſts 0 
of the water on the body of the ſhip, on one part, and of the direction of their effort on the other, 
The maſts are thus generally placed in the royal navy. The centre of the foremaſt to be abaft the 
aftfide of the rabbet of the ſtem, or infide of the plank on the lower deck, one ninth part of the length 
of the lower deck. The centre of the main-maſt to be abaft the aftſide the rabbet of the ſtem on the 
lower deck, five.ninths of its length : E 
rabbet of the ſtem on the lower deck, ſeventeen rwentieths of its len —— — 
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2 THE USE OF MASTS, BOWSPRITS, YARDS, &c. DESCRIBED. 


In the merchant-ſervice, they are not ſo triftly confined reſpetting the poſition of the mainmaſt, 


though it is generally placed near the midſhips of the ſhip ; but artificers differ widely in placing the fore 


and mizen maſts. | 

The inclination of the lower maſts is governed by the trim of the ſhip. Experience has proved, that 
ſome will fail beſt with their maſts raking forward, others, aft; conſequently, no ſtrict rule can be laid 
down; but in general they rake aft. 

It is the opinion of many, that ſhort and broad veſſels, with one or two maſts, ſhould have that maſt 
neareſt the centre rake much aft; and in long floored veſſels the maſts ſhould be upright. When maſts 
touch the partners, they are liable to ſpring or be carried away. 

Brigs, or veſſels with two maſts, have the main-maſt placed about two-thirds of their whole length 


abaft the head of the ſtem, and the foremaſt three twentieths of the above length. The main-maſt in- 
clines aft at the head, from a perpendicular with the keel, three quarters of an inch in every yard of its 


length; the foremaſt a full eighth part of an inch in every yard of its length. For cutters, or veſſels 
with one maſt, the inclination is one inch and a half to * yard in the ng, and their bowſprits lie 
nearly in an horizontal direction. | 


A BOWSPRIT is a EM boom or maſt, cylindrically rounded, except at the outer end, which is 
ſquare ; it runs out over the ſtem, and tives or rifes fo as to make an angle of nearly thirty-ſix degrees 
above a horizontal line. Its Principal uſe is to ſupport the foremaſt by its ſtays, and carry ſail to 
govern the fore part of the ſhip. 


"YARDS are long pieces of fir-timber, hanging to the maſts or bowſprits, to expand the fails. 

All ſquare yards hang athwart the maſts at right angles, except ſtuddingſail-yards, which hang pa- 
rallel under the extremities of the other a Lateen yards TO to the maſts obliquely. The oa 
of a ſhip are all ſquare, except the mizen. 


All yards, except lower and topſail yards, are cylindrically counted, __ * from the middle to the 
yard arms; the others are formed eight OT e and from thence to the ends like the 
fruſtum of a cone. 


BOOMS are long poles, run out from different maſts and yards, to expand the feet of particular ſails. 
Some booms taper from ee ee ann e e ee 
ade 


Or. A err pil ang from the mizenmaſt of ſhips, except thoſe of the line, to expand 
the head of the mizen and driver fails ; nn NAIR NED; to expand 
TVT 


— 
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EXPLANATION OF TERMS 
a | | USE D IN 


M AST MAK I N G, 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


Avex, a ſharp tool to trim ſmooth, after an axe or ſaw, 

AFI, the hinder part of the ſhip, or that neareſt the ſtern, 
ARM, each end of a bibb. 

AUGER, an inſtrument to bore holes with. 

AXE, a ſharp tool to trim off rough wood. 

AXIS, a real or ſuppoſed line through the centre of a body, about which it may turn. 


BATTENS, thin pieces of oak or fir, nailed on to meit-haads nad the exicdihip-gacr. of -paie 
BAULKS, ſhort fir timber. 


BEARDING is diminiſhing any recs from a given line on its furface to make the thickneſs leſs on 
the edge. 

BED, the place of the ot Sen ere es ee 
which the puppets work. 

BEES, pieces of elm plank n 

BEVELLINGS are angles that differ from right angles, called, by workmen, either under or ſtanding 
bevellings, By the former is meant an acute, and by the latter an obtuſe, angle. Bevellings are taken 
by an inſtrument called a bevel, which reſembles a ſquare, only the tongue is moveable, and fixes to 
the angle required. To transfer it, or ſet it off on the piece, is the ſame operation as by the ſquare. 

BIBBS, or brackets, are made of elm plank, and boked to the hounds of maſts, as ſupporters to the 
treſtle- trees. 

BLOCK, an eight - ſquare or round part below the heeling of main and fore topmaſts. 

BLOCKS, ſhells, containing a ſheave or ſheaves. 

BLOCKS, ſhort pieces, laid under a maſt, to raiſe it from the ground. 

BOARD, timber ſawed to a leſs thickneſs than plank, as one inch and under, | 

BOLSTER, a ſort of pillow made of fir, faſtened on each. öde the maſt-head, e prevent the 
ſhrouds chafing againſt the treſtle-trees. 

BOLTS, cylindrical pins of iron. — c 
or more pieces together. Some have round flat heads, called ſaucer- heads, with a mortiſe in the other end, 
or point, and are uſed to faſten moveable pieces to fixed ones; others have an eye at one end, for laſh- 
ing or hooking blocks, c. and are driven in maſt- heads, yards, caps, &c. Some have a ſquare part 
lefr at the back of the eye, that they may not be driven .on the eye, and endanger ſplitting. | 

.. c 
e 


BOW, che rounding part of a ſhip's fide forward. 
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4 TERMS USED IN MASTMAKING EXPLAINED. 


BRAIL, a rope uſed to haul up the fail. 
BUTT, the lower part next the root of a tree, alſo the lower ends of any part of made-maſts, and 
the ends of coaks, tablings, haunches, bee. 


CALLIPERS are compaſſes with ks legs. 

CANTING, a term denoting the act of turning any thing over from its ; former poſition. 

CANT-PIECES are uſed in the angles of the fiſhes and are, or to ſupply any part that may 
prove ſappy or rotten. 

CAP, a thick block of elm timber, with two holes perpendicularly to its length and breadth, and 
parallel to its thickneſs, (the foremoſt hole being round and the after one ſquare, ) uſed to confine two 
maſts together, when one is erected at the head of the other to lengthen it. 

CARLINGS, pieces of oak her, about eight feet long and eight inches ſquare, or more, * for 
framing the partners. 

CHAMFERING, taking off angles or edges. | 

CHEEKS are projecting parts on each fide the maſt, to ſuſtain the frame of the top and topmaſt. 

CHEEKS, head of the, that part above the ſtops, 
| CHINSE, to thruſt oakum into the ſeams, with a ſmall iron inſtrument. 

CHOCKS, pieces made to faſhion out ſome part wanting, or to es between the head of a lower 

maſt and heel of a topmaſt. 
CLEAIS, pieces of plank or board of various ſhapes, for different SS Thoſe uſed for ſtopping of 
ſhores are moſtly made of Elm, fimilar to wedges, but only taper from one ſide : thoſe for ſtopping of 
rigging are haunched on the back with a hollow, from one third the length ; the thin end is ſhaped 
with a duck's-bill; theſe are made of oak, but, for maſt heads, of elm. 

CLEATS, COMB, are ſtraight on the inner edge, and round on the back, with a hollow cavity in the 
middle. 

CLEATS, SHROUD, one part is ſhaped like a belaying-cleat, with two arms, the other part ſtraight, 
and grooved on the edge to the convexity of the ſhroud, to which it is ſeized, having a ſcore cut towards 
its extremities for the ſeizing to lie. in. 

CLEATS, SLING, of lower yards, are made with one arm ; belaying-cleats with two, one on each 
fide the middle. Thumb - cleats are ſimilar to ſling- cleats, but ſmaller, to hang any thing thereon. 

CLEAITS are nailed wherever wanted, with more or leſs nails, according to the ſtrain they reſiſt. 

CLENCHING. Making faſt the N of a bolt or nail on a ring or rove of iron, by battering the 
point and making it ſpread. 


COAKS are oblong ridges left on the ſurface of different pieces of made-maſts by cutting away the 
wood round them ; the intermediate part is called the plain, 


COAKING 1s uniting two or more pieces together, in the middle, by ſmall tabular pieces, formed 


from the ſolid of one piece and ſunk exactly the ſame in the other, the butts of which prevent the pieces 


drawing aſunder lengthways. 


There are different methods of .coaking, as follow. Coak and plain is when a coak is formed, and a 
plain ſurface follows between that and the next. Running coaks are coaks continued the whole length 
along the-middle, but anſwer the above purpoſe, as the butts of each coak come one third their breadth 
within and without each other alternately. 


Chain-coaks are Oren 4 one at the end of the other on the oppoſite fides of the middle-line. See 
. 
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TERMS USED' IN MASTMAKING EXPLAINED, 5 


COAT, pieces of canvas tarred to put round the maſts at the partners, 


CROSS-TREES, pieces of oak timber athwart the upper ends of the lower maſts, let in and bolted 
to the treſtle · trees. 


DEALS are of ſimilar thickneſs to plank, but the term is confined to fir. 


DOULING. A method of ning, by Ng pieces into the ſolid ; or uniting'two pieces together 
with tenons. 

DRAWING-KNIFE. A long narrow edge-tool, with a handle in each end. 

DRIFT means the difference between the ſize of a bolt and the hole into which it is to be driven ; as, 


if a bolt be 1-8th of an inch larger than the hole, the bolt is ſaid to have 1-8th drift. And ſo of a hoop 
which is to be driven on a maſt. 


DUBBING, reducing or taking wood away with an adze. 


ELM, wood of fingular uſe when continually expoſed either to wet or dry ; its grain being tough and 
curly makes it not liable to ſplit. If felled between November and February it has no ſap. It is uſed i in 
maſt-making for caps, bibbs, bees, and 9238 of tops. 


FACING, letting one piece into another with a rabbet. 

FAYING, the joining of one piece to another, that the leaſt opening may not appear; it is perſorm- 
ed by moulds, bevellings, or by laying one piece on the other, and ſetting them as cloſe together as poſ- 
ſible; then with compaſſes take the diſtance they may be aſunder, and let that diſtance, or ſpoiling, be 
ſet off from the ſurface or edge of the faireſt piece on to the ſides of the other, at as many places as may 


be neceſſary for lineing. If the pieces coak or table together, the thickneſs of the coaks or tablings muſt 
be added to the former gage or ſpoiling. 


FERRULE, a ſmall iron hoop, fixed on the extremities of the yards, booms, &c. 
FILLINGS, pieces uſed to make a fair curve for the wooldings, between the edges of the front-fiſh 
and ſides of the maſt. 


FID, a ſquare bar of iron or wood, uſed to ſupport the e of the n &c. when erected at the 
head of the ſtanding maſt. 


FIR, in maſtmaking, is the moſt uſeful wood for W 8 ze, and lightneſs. It forms the body of 
the maſt, the ſpindle, fide-trees, fiſhes, cheeks, fillings, and cant-pieces. Maſts are allo frequently made 
of ſingle trees, as are yards, booms, topmaſts, &c. 

Fir. trees of Riga and Gottenburgh exceed in ſtrength about one tenth thoſe of 1 and one ſixth 
thoſe of New England: and fir- trees of Scotland exceed in ſtrength thoſe of Norway. 

Though the Riga and Gottenburgh trees exceed thoſe of New- England in ſtrength, the latter have the 
advantage in ſize; as a large maſt may be made of a ſingle tree: but maſts made of 0 Riga, 
or Norway, trees, are compoſed of the moſt ſubſtantial parts of ſeveral. 

The value of fir · trees and timber fluctuates; but annexed is a table of the prices given in 1 792. 

FISHES, SIDE, two long pieces of fir, coaked on the ſides of a made - maſt to ive it the 
diameter required. 

FISH, FRONT, or paunch, a long piece of fir, hollowed on the inſide to as convexity of the maſt, 
and rounded on the back. It faſtens to the foreſide of lower maſts in the middle, and adds ſecurity and 


rength. Fiſhes are alſo uſed in the middle of maſts, yards, bowſprits, &c. ſprung or damaged at 


ca. 
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TERMS USED IN MASTMAKING EXPLAINED. 


| FLAG-STAFFS are light poles, formed by, or erected on, nn. allo ot the heads Gans, 
on which flags are hoiſted. 

FLOORS, the loweſt timbers in a ſhip. 

FORE AND AFT, from ſtem to ſtern, or in that direction. 
 FORELOCKS, ſmall flat wedges of iron, pointed at one end, to drive through mortiſes in the 4 of 
bolts, to retain their fixed poſition, and prevent their drawing. 

FORELOCKS, SPRING, have heads, and are ſhouldered underneath, to prevent their going 
OE the mortiſes ; they alſo have thin tongues at the points, as ſprings, to N them from coming 

: theſe are uſed to bolts that often require ſniſting. 
* FORWARD, the foremoſt part of the ſhip, or that neareſt the head. 


GAGE, a meaſurement taken by a rule or compaſſes. 


GAMMONING, a rope that binds the inner quarter of the bowſpr cloſe down upon the ſtern. 
IRT H, the circumference. 


GUNWALE, a board of elm, nailed rhe upper fides of the timbers, at the att part of a top. The | 


upper flat planks on the ſides of a veſſel are likewiſe called the gunwale. 


HALIARDS, ropes to hoiſt or lower the gaff, &c. 

HAUNCH, a ſudden decreaſe in fize. 

HEAD OF THE MAST is che upper part che eſt from the ſtop of the cheeks. 

HEEL, the lower end of a maſt; the ſame as butt. 

HEELING, the ſquare part left at the lower end of a topmaſt and 2,0 oe maſt. 

HEWING, trimming off the rough from timber, &c. with an axe. 

HOOK-BUTT, is the ſurface raiſed acroſs higher in one place than another. 

HOOPS are ſtrong circles of iron driven on maſts and yards. 

HOOPS, CLASP, have a hinge in the middle, and faſten together with forelocks through e 
made in the ends. 

"HOOPS, MOULD, thoſe that devine from a circle. 


HORSE, a thick iron rod, faſtened at the ends to the inſide of the ſtern of veſſels that carry a fore and | | 
afc mainſail, for the main ſheet to travel on; and alſo acroſs che deck before the maſt, for the ſheet of a 


foreſail. 


HOUNDS, the place next under the head of a maſt, where it is made more ſubſtantial for ſupporting 
the treſtle-rrees and top. I 


' JAWS, ot HORNS, to the inner ends of gaffs and booms, are e EG to confine them to the 


maſt by embracing half its circumference. 
JURY-MASTS, maſts uſed inſtead of the proper ones, in caſes of W or otherwiſe. 


KEEL., the loweſt part of a ſhip, formed by ſquare timbers ſcarſed together end ways. 
KEELSON, ſquare pieces of timber fayed to the upper part of the floors over the keel. 


LAP, to cover one piece with part of another. 
LARBOARD SIDE, when looking forward from the ſtern, is the left fide. 


es 


the 


TERMS USED. IN MASTMAKING- EXPLAINED» | 7 
LEATHERING, prepared leather, dreſſed cloſe round the circular holes of caps, and the ſweep of 


jaws belonging to booms and gaffs,” nailed on the upper and under fides. 


- LINEING, is marking the length, breadth, or depth, of any thing, according to deſign, by a cord, 


rubbed wich white or red chalk, faftened at the extremities, and forcibly pulled up in the middle, or to- 
wards one end, then let fall perpendicularly, if meant to be nie, or thrown ſideways to 3 
To perform the latter with exactneſs requires practice. 


MALL, an iron tool to drive Meath, &c. 
MALLET, a wooden tool, to drive with. 


MIDSHIPS, when ſpeaking with regard to the breadth of the veſſel, is a ſuppoſed line Gow the ſtem 


to the ſtern-poſt ; but, with regard to the length of the veſſel, en e 
although that 1s not the middle of its length. - 


MOULDS are made of board to the ſhape of ſome deſign ; or to the ſhape of ſuch pieces Ne are ed 


for making good deficiencies ; others for making of hoops are made to the ſhape and ſize of the maſt, 
and nailed together at the. corners. 


MOULDED, fignifies breadth ; or the ſides of a piece ſhaped by a mould. 
MOUSING, ſeveral turns, with a ſtrand, taken round the back of a hook and through an eye in the 


. to prevent its unhooking 


NAILS, DUMP, are round, and have long flat points. 
NECK, the arms that ſupport the boom-ring are called the neck of the outer boom-iron. 
NOCK-EARING, the rope that faſtens the nock of the fail. 


NUTS, ſmall ſquare pieces of iron, with a ſcrew-hole cut in the middle. 


OAK, the moſt uſeful timber for ſtrength and durability, when expoſed to the weather. It 1s uſed, in 


maſtmaking, for treſtle-trees, croſs-trees, and open tops. 


OAKUM, old rope untwiſted and picked ſmall. 

OUT OF WINDING. See Winding. | 
OVOLO, a moulding conſiſting of a round and hollow. 
OUTHAULER, a rope that hauls out the tack of the jib, &c. 


PARTNERS, the place where the deck interſects the maſt, which is there made more ſubſtantial for 


wedging the ſame. But, in maſtmaking, it more generally implies the place of the middle-deck, in three- 
deck ſhips, and the place of the upper-deck, in two-deck ſhips ; and at that place the given diameter in 
the Table of Dimenſions is applied. Maſts with hoops are made one inch larger than the given diameter, 
two feet cach way of the partners, to give the hoops a quicker drift. 


All maſts are to keep the ſame ſize as the given diameter at each deck. 
PIECES, heel, head, or hound, are ſhort pieces to make good ſome deficiency. 
PLAIN, an even furface between the coaks. 

PLANE, a tool to make ſmooth with. | 
PLANK, broad timber, —— x od. | | | n 
PLUMB, perpendicular. 


PLUMB-LINE, a line ſuſpending a lump of lead, ohich keeps is e and perpendicular : dy Wis | 


_w_ I aa &c. the diametrical dimenſions, to correſpond with the line or lines ſtruck 


" TERMS USED IN MAST MAKING EXPLAINED, 


on the ſurface of the upper ſide, to which it is ſawed. When maſts are not ſawed, the ſides are hewed in, 
at different places, about four feet aſunder, until the plumb-line anſwers with the line ſtruck on the ſur- 
face; and the rough wood between theſe diviſions is hewed off, to agree with the plumb-line. A maſt, 
or piece to be plumbed, ſhould be placed in ſuch a manner as, when hewed in its direction, may gain the 
greateſt ſubſtance clear of ſap or rot. 

PUPPETS, two upright pieces, with a ſcrew cut in the lower ends. 


QUARTERS, a term given to ſome of the diviſions on a maſt, mod; &c. where the different diame- 
ters are ſet off, for lineing, or marking. 


.RABBET, a ſmall "IR channel cut in the edge po” one piece to let in anorher, The depth of the 
rabbet to be equal to the thickneſs let in. 

RACE, to mark, by the __ of moulds, with a racing knife or points of compaſſes, upon tim- 
ber, &c. 

RACING. KNIFE, a {mall tool to race with. 

RAILS are made of wood'or iron, and fitted acroſs the aftſide of tops, to prevent the men from 
falling. 

RAKE, the inclination of the maſts from a perpendicular with the keel. 

RAM:LINE, along line, (thicker than common) uſed to gain a ſtraight middle- line upon a tree or 
maſt. It is made faſt at one end, and hauled upon at the other till it is quite ſtraight, and then made 
faſt. | 

RIM, a ſkirting of narrow . board round the upperſide of tops. 
RIND-GALL, a damage the tree received when young, ſo that the bark or fads grows in the inner 
ſubſtance of the tree. 

RING, a ſmall circle of iron, uſed to put over the one of a bolt, between the wood and the forelock, 
to prevent its chafing or cutting the wood. 

ROLLERS, are ſimilar to ſheaves, but longer. | 

ROUNDING. In large maſts, the fixteen ſquare is divided into bias parts, and lined, and thoſe an- 
gles dubbed off. Smaller maſts, yards, &c. have the angles of the fixteen-ſquare taken off with a draw- 
ing-knife, and then are rounded fair and ſmooth with planes. 

ROVE, a ſmall ſquare piece of i iron, with a base! in the middle, whereon is clenched the point of a 
nail, to prevent its n, 


SADDLES, ſemi- circular pieces of wood, ſhaped and faſtened to the upper ſide of the bankers, 
SAUCER, a bolt with a flat head. 75 
SCANTLING, the thickneſs or depth of a piece of timber. 


ScARFED, the end of one piece of timber lapped over or let into another, to appear a ſolid and even 


ſurface. 
SCORE, a notch cut out of any piece of wood, to adnut another 8 in a bee ſhape. 
SCREWS, bed or barrel, for raiſing the heads of large maſts and fixing the treſtle-trees, are made of 
elm, and conſiſt of two puppets, a bed, and a ſole : the puppets are four feet nine inches long, 
have their lower parts round like a cylinder, and are cut with a ſcrew; their upper part, or head, is larger, 
and is either eight · ſquare or round, with iron hoops driven on, to prevent their ſplitting ; through theſe 


heads are holes, on the different ſides, through which long iron pins are thruſt ; which put them in mo- 
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tion by preſſing againſt them, and acting as levers. The bed is a broad thick piece of elm, three times 
the diameter of the ſcrew in breadth, once the diameter of the ſcrew in thickneſs, and abour fix feet in- 

length; with a hole at each end of the bed, for the ſcrews or puppets to work | in. Six bolts are driven 
through the bed, and clenched on a ring to prevent its ſplitting ; two are in the middle, and two at each 
end. In the ſides and ends, mortiſes are cut for hand-holes. The ſole is the ſame breadth and length as 
the bed, and half the thickneſs, with a hole hollowed out at each end for the puppets to work in. Some- 
times the ſole is thicker, and, inſtead of holes, has an iron plate, with a hole let into each end, wherein 
works an iron ſprig, that is driven into the heel of the puppet with a ſhoulder. 

'SCREWS, hand, a box of elm containing cogged iron wheels, of increaſing powers. The outer 
one, which moves the reſt, is put in motion by a winch on the outſide, and is called either fingle or dou- 
ble, according to its increaſing force. It is ſometimes falſely called a jack. 

_ SCUTTITLE, a ſquare hole cut through a floor, and furniſhed with a lid or covering. | 

SEAMS, the openings (in which W is driven) between the pieces that compoſe made-maſts, 
yards, &c. 

SET-OFF, a term uſed for IR down the diſtance of any dimenſion or ſpoiling from a given 

lace. 
: SETTS, powers made uſe of, where force is required, to bring or unite two or more pieces together, 
It is performed by ſcrews, ſhores, croſs-ſetts, or cleats. 

SETTS, croſs, are made by two ſhort pieces of ſpar, about four or fix feet in length; one is laid 
acroſs on the upper fide, and the other on the under fide, of any two pieces that are to be brought toge- 
ther, and their ends laſhed together on each fide with ſeveral turns of rope, taken round each end alter- 
nately ; wedges are then driven in between the upper croſs- piece, and the fide or part of the maſt. 

SHEAVES, ſolid cylindrical wheels, fixed in mortiſes, cut in the maſts, yards, booms, caps, or 
blocks, and moveable about a pin or bolt as an axis. 

SHEER-HULK, which is uſed in the royal navy for maſting of veſſels, is an old ſhip of war, cut 
down to the gun or lower deck, with a maſt fixed in midſhips, about 33 inches diameter, and 108 feet 
high, ſtrengthened with ſhores ; the upper ſhore 87 and the lower ſhore 81 feet long, and each 19 inches 
diameter. There are ſhrouds and ſtays to ſecure the maſt and ſheers, which act às the arm of a crane, 
(ſupported by a derrick, 100 feet long and 22 inches diameter,) to hoift in or out the lower maſts, when 
conveniently laid alongſide. 

There are three ſheers, each compoſed of two pieces, 22 inches diameter, ſcarfed together in the mid- 
dle, to make 116 feet in heighth. The heels reſt upon the ſides of the hulk, and the heads incline out- 
wards from a perpendicular, to hang over the veſſel whoſe maſts are to be fixed or diſplaced. This is 
performed by large tackles, extending from the head of the maſt to the head of the ſheers. . The tackles 
by means of two capſtans are fixed on the deck. 

SHEERS, uſed for maſting veſſels in the merchant ſervice, are two hand- maſts: er large ſpars, ere&- 
ed on the veſſel whoſe maſts are to be fixed or diſplaced ; the lower ends or heels reſt, on oppoſite ſides 
of the deck, upon thick planks ſufficiently long to extend over two or three beams ſhored underneath. 
The two handmaſts croſs each other at the upper end, and are ſecurely laſhed. A tackle is laſhed in me 
centre, and hangs perpendicularly over the ſtation where the maſt is to be fixed. 

The ſheers are ſecured by guys, or Rays,” of proportionable rope, extending fore and aft to dhe op- 

poſite extremities of the veſſel. | 

SHEET, main, a tackle by which the boom of a ſore and hr mainſail is aiſtodh boch each Gn 
| C 
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SHORES are made of ſmall ſpars, cut to ſuitable lengths, that their heels may reſt againſt a cleat, 
nailed on the maſt or floor, or againſt a ſtump driven in the ground, or any thing of greater reſiſtance 
than the force required: The ſett is made by driving wedges between the head or heel of the ſhore. 

SHROUDS, large ropes that ſupport the maſts, . 

_ SIDED, the dimenſions of any piece contrary to which it is moulded. 

SIDE-TREES, the lower main pieces of a made-maſt. 

SLIDING-RULE, a flat uſeful inſtrument, one foot long, with a flide, on which various dimenſions 
and proportions are marked. | 

SLINGS, the middle, or that part of a yard attached to the maſt. 

SNAPING, reducing the ends of any piece to a leſs ſubſtance. 

SPARS, ſmall fir-trees. 


SPOILING is taking the greateſt diſtance of the inequalitice between any two "mou to be fayed 
together. | 

SPINDLE, the upper main piece of a mma. 

SPRIG, a ſmall eye-bolt, ragged at the point. 


SQUARE, an iron or wooden inſtrument, with a perpendicular and baſe, uſed as a guide to ſet-off by. 

SQUARING. is making one or more ſides from the plumbed ſides, which may be performed by a 
plumb or ſquare, the tongue of which is a perpendicular to its ſtock or baſe. 

The maſt or piece is firſt lined or marked to its ſize on one of the ſides already nbd, and ſo fixed 
that the ſides, when plumbed, ſhall be ſquare to the upper fide. If by the latter, the ſtock is reſted on 
the given fide, and the line thereon tranſmitted by compaſſes to the under fide from the inſide of the 
tongue, and this repeated at the quarters, and where neceſſary, for lineing. Pieces that are ſtraight need 

only a ſpot ſquared down at each end, Obſerve, the under fide of the ſtock of the ſquare ſhould be kept 
out of winding from one particular plice ; ſuppoſing that place to be near the middle, a batten with a 
ſtraight edge muſt be laid acroſs, and there kept fixed againſt the fide of the maſt or piece, to which the 
under fide of the ſquare muſt agree, by ſecing the two edges parallel with each other. The ſame may be 
performed by two battens. Let one ſquare ſpot be hewed, to which one batten muſt be held, and the 
other batten looked out of winding at ſuch diſtances as are neceflary ; and, when the edges of two battens 
agree, take, with compaſſes, what the line on the ſurface is within the edge of the ſquare, or batten, 
and in the ſame direction ſet that gage within the edge of the batten or ſquare on the oppoſite or under fide, 
and a line 1s then ſtruck to range through theſe ſpots. The more curve there 1 is, the greater number of 
ſpots are neceſſary. 

An eight · ſquare is formed by reducing a 8 nearer to a round, by taking off the angles, which 

are lined or marked within the edge, or from the middle line on each fide. If the former, 7-24ths of the 
diameter is ſet within the edge at as many places as may be neceſſary for lineing: or 5-24ths the diameter 
on each ſide the middle line, for the latter, and a line ſtruck to range fair through thoſe ſpots; and the 
angles dubbed or ſawed away to thoſe lines. 
The rule proper for maſtmakers has the diviſions for ade ee ſtamped on the edges, ty 1 to 
36 inches, or more: thoſe on one edge are marked M. for middle line, and on the other edge E. for 
thoſe ſet within the edge. It is neceſſary to have both theſe RIG in eaſe the os or e alas not 
work {ſquare enough to gain the ſquares or angles. 

A ſixteen-ſquare is made by reducing a maſt, or any nd piece, nearer to a cn by kings 

angles off the eight · ſquare, in the following manner: viz. divide the eight · ſquare into four equal parts, 
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1nd fre» ln to rang through the dvifors next the edge or angles, —— — 
lines, ſimilar to the former. 
STAFFS, ſhort pieces by which the ſetts are made; alle long ue eee, with diviſions of ten or 


twenty feet marked thereon, and again divided into halves. They are uſed to ſet - off eG 
STANTIONS, ſmall pillars of wood to ſupport the top-rail. 


STARBOARD-SIDE, when looking forward from the ſtern, is the right - ſide. 
STAYS, large ropes to ſupport the maſts. 

STEM, the curved timber which terminates the ſhip forward. 

- STEP, large ſolid pieces of oak timber, fixed acroſs the keelſon, into which the heels of the maſts 
are fixed by the tenon. 

STERN is the after or hindmoſt part of a veſſel, above the lune pen 

STERN. OST, the large piece of timber which terminates the veſſel below the ſtern. 

STIVING, a term uſed for elevating any thing fo as to make an angle with the horizon. 

- STOPPERS are ropes the ſize of the 8 two feet in length, with a knot and lanyard to each 
end. | 

STOPS, ſquare projections or ſhoulders, left on the outſides of the cheeks, at the upper part of the 


hounds of lower maſts; alſo on topmaſts and topgallant maſts; and at the outer end of jib-booms. 
STRIKE, to draw a line or delineate a circle. 


TABLING is the uniting of pieces together in a manner fimilar to the chain-coak, but broader, and 
comes quite to or very near the edge, from the line in the middle. 

TAR, a liquid gum, diſtilled from pines or other fir-trees, and prepared for uſe by boiling, &c. 

TACKLE, a machine formed by two blocks connected by a rope. 

TEAK, a hard and durable Afiatic wood, uſed abroad for maſts and hound- pieces for topmaſts. 

TENON, the end of a maſt, bowſprit, &c. cut ſmaller to fit into a mortiſe. 

'THWARTSHIPS, acroſs the ſhip at angles with the keel's length. 

TIMBERS, a name given to thoſe croſs- pieces to which the platforms of cloſe tops are faſtened. 

TOGGLE, a ſmall wooden pin. 

TONGUE, the taper part at the lower end of a ſpindle, or of a ſcarf. 

TOP, a platform projecting round the lower-maſt head: its principal uſe is to extend the topmaſt 
ſhrouds by a greater angle, and give additional ſupport. In the fides of the top are ſquare mortiſe holes 
for the futtock-plates to go through, with dead eyes bond in their upper parts, to unite the topmaſt 
ſhrouds with thoſe of the lower maſt. 

The top is extremely convenient for extending and managing the ſmall ſails, and fixing or repairing 
the rigging. 

Tops of ſhips of war are, for defence againſt ſwivels, muſquetry, &c. barricadoed, with a thick fence 
of corded hammocks, from the foremoſt ropmaſt ſhroud round aft along the rail, breaſt high. The rail 
is ſupported by ſtantions let into the top, with a netting from fide to ſide; the outfide is covered with 
baize or canvas, and furniſhed with ſtoppers, to clap on in caſe a topmaſt ſhroud ſhould be carried away 
by accident. 

The frame of the top is either of deals, laid cloſe together, and nailed to elm timbers, or open, like 
a grating, and made of oak battens. The former is ſtrongeſt and moſt convenient, and is adopted 


government; the latter is lighter and cheaper, holds leſs wind, is conſequently leſs expoſed to its cflects, 
and is uſed in the merchant-ſervice. px 
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THE TOP. ROPE paſſes through a block, hooked in an eye - bolt on one fide the lower cap, and afterwards 
through a hole, with a ſheave or pully, at the lower end of the topmaſt ; it is then brought upwards on 
the other ſide of the'maſt, and made faſt to an eye-bolt in the cap oppoſite the former. At the lower end 
of the top · rope is a top-tackle, by which the topmaſt is hoiſted parallel to the lower-maſt. 

TOP. ROPE, JIB, a rope by which the jib-boom is hoiſted out. 

TREES, ROUGH, thoſe which are cut down, and only the boughs lopped off. 

TRESTLE-TREES, two ſtrong bars of oak timber reſting on the cheeks of lower-maſts, or hounds of 
topmaſts. To lower-maſts they are ſecured by being ſcored and bolted horizontally on the oppoſite ſides of 

the maſt, fore and aft, and ſupported by two bibs or brackets, as ſhoulders under them. Topmaſt treſtle- 
trees are ſupported by the hounds. 

TRIMMING, working any piece into the form and ſhape deſigned by an axe or adze. 

TRUCK, an oblate ſpheroid, made of elm, and fitted on maſt-heads. 


WEDGES are made of beech or oak to any ſize required, and taper on each fide from the Racks head. 
There are fir wedges made large enough to confine the maſt in the partners of the decks. 

WINDING. When the edge or ſide of a piece of timber or l is not a direct plain, but twiſts, it is 
ſaid to wind; if the contrary, out of winding. 


WooL DING, ſeveral cloſe turns of rope, ſtrained tight round a maſt, yard, or bowſprit. 


YARD-ARM, the outer quarter of a yard. 


T HE 
PRACTICE OF MASTMAKING. 


* 


THE FIVE PLATES OF MASTS WILL, UPON REFERENCE, BE FOUND MOST CLEARLY TO ELUCIDATE THIS 
TREATISE ON MASTMAKING, 


M ASTS are compoſed of many united pieces of the ſoundeſt part of trees and are ſtronger than when 
made of a ſingle tree, and leſs liable to ſpring. 

The preſent practice of putting together made-maſts is by a ſpindle, or upper tree, two ſide- trees, with 
their heel-pieces, ſide fiſhes, cheeks, front fiſh, cant-pieces, and fillings. 

The ſpindle, or upper tree, of large maſts is made of two pieces (the ſubſtantial part of two lefſer trees) 
coaked one into the other in the middle, and bolted together with bolts five feet aſunder, and it tapers to- 
ward the upper and lower ends. The ſpindle of ſome maſts is made of a ſingle tree. 

The fide-trees of large maſts are made of two pieces, as above, coaked one into the other in the middle, 
and bolted together with bolts ten feet aſunder. Side trees of ſmaller maſts are made from one tree; and, 
after they are ſo made, are coaked into the lower taper or tongue of the ſpindle, and below that into each 

other, and bolted through all with bolts five feet aſunder. 

The heel-pieces are ſhort pieces, ſcarfed on the lower part of the fide-trees, to make good their deficient 
length. They are often worked ſhort, to gain ſubſtance in the middle. 

The fide fiſhes are long planks of fir, let in and coaked into the flat ſurface made by the ſide· trees and 
ſpindle, of ſufficient thickneſs to gain the diameter required fore and aft. 

The diameter athwartſhips is gained by the ſide · trees and ſpindle. 

The maſt, thus far completed, is rounded, and ſecured by ſtrong iron hoops driven on the outſide, 

The cheeks are large pieces of fir (formerly oak) coaked or tabled into the upper taper or tongue of the 
ſpindle, and ſufficiently thick to faſhion out the head of the maſt, and leave a ſtop for the ſupport of the 
treſtle-trees : they are bolted together and ſecured by ſtrong iron hoops on the ſquare part or head. 

The front-fiſh, or paunch, is a long plank of fir, hollowed to the convexity of the maſt, and inſtenes « on 
the foreſide of the maſt over the iron hoops. 

The cant pieces and fillings are various pieces of fir: the former make good the angles occaſioned by the 
fide-trees and fide-fiſhes, and the latter form a fair round with the fide of the maſt and the upper part of the 
front-fiſh, for the conveniency of woolding. The whole is then ſtrongly woolded together, between every 
hoop, with thirteen cloſe turns of bret each turn ſecured by woolding- nails, with leather under their 
heads to prevent their cutting. | 

Maſts of leſs diameter than the We are conſtructed of two trees, called the upper and lower tree, 
which are ſcarfed and coaked together in the middle; the upper part forming the tongue for the reception 
of the cheeks ; the lower tree, with the addition of a heel - piece to make good the length of the upper tree, 


gives the diameter the fore and aft way; then, with the addition of two ſide-fiſhes, the maſt is completed 
for nooping, and the cheeks are then let on. 


14 THE PRACTICE OF MASTMAKING. 
In fitting maſts particular attention mould be paid 9 the — fides of curved or a 


maſts forward. 

' Bowſprits of large ſhips are made ſimilar to the above ; but when made of a fingle tree, not ſuliciently 
large to obtain the diameter required, it is common to make good ſuch deficiency by a fiſh or paunch of 
fir, extending the whole length, and run coaked and fayed cloſe to a ſurface made on the upper ſide for 
that purpoſe, nailed faſt to the ſame, and ſecured by wooldings as the maſts are. This method of ſtrength- 
ening maſts, bowſprits, &c. is commonly uſed at fea, when ſprung or otherwiſe weakened, by fiſhes made 

of fir, oak, plank, anchor-ſtocks, or ſuch materials as can be had. | 


METHOD OF CONVERTING AND LINEING OR MARKING TREES, TO BE SAWED 
OR HEWED, FOR PUTTING TOGETHER AND COMPLETING MADE-MASTS, MASTS 
OF SINGLE TREES, BOWSPRITS, YARDS, &c. 


TH E converſion of trees or timber to the beſt advantage is of great importance, otherwiſe much un- 
neceſſary expence and waſte muſt occur ; ; and the greater number of pieces any maſt is compoſed of the 
more judgement is required to ſuit each piece with a tree the neareſt to its ſize. The moſt approved method 
is, to delineate the various pieces the maſt is to be compoſed of by a convenient ſcale of any part of an inch 
to a foot, upon a ſmooth board or paper, that the different lengths and thickneſſes may be taken, ſo _ 
the moſt ſuitable trees may be provided. 

Trees not quite ſtraight, if ſufficiently large, may deute; cho workmen having always an opportunity 
of ſetting them ſtraight, when required. 

Every tree appointed to make a maſt, yard, bowſprit, or any part esse ſhould be examined whether 
ſound and fit; for which purpoſe a ſhort piece is cut off the butt, or largeſt end, to ſee whether the heart 
of the tree is ſound. If it has white pithy veins, is rotten, or ſhaky at the heart, it is bad: if ſo, conti- 
nue taking off more pieces while there remains ſufficient length. When the butt is approved of, ſearch 
along the ſides, by dubbing or hewing ſpots a little diſtance aſunder, and carefully examine every knot, 
rindgall, &c. If ſound and clear of ſap, line and meaſure it to the thickneſs and length intended. 

Trees for ſpindles of made - maſts line in length five · ſevenths the length of the whole maſt : fide them 
fore and aft two-thirds the whole diameter of the maſt, if the trees will admit; if not, three · fiſths the dia- 
meter of the maſt, and fo continued to the haunch of the fide-fiſhes ; and above the butt of the ſide · fiſhes 
to the ſize of the maſt- head. The thickneſs of the coaks to > be allowed, when ſpindles are n two 

trees. 

The ſize of the ſpindle athwartſhips i is ſet off tapering "0 a middle line to half the given diameter at the | 
ſtop of the hounds, and is to haunch in, three inches on each fide, four feet below the butt of the fide- | 
trees; and from thence lines ſtraight to half the given diameter at the ſecond quarter, and then tapers to 
half the ſize of the ſtop at the butt. Above the butt of the ſide · trees the upper part tapers to five thirtieths 
of the given diameter at the head. The thickneſs of the coaks for faying 1s to be-added. 

SIDE-TREES are ſided to the ſize of the ſpindle, the fore and aft way, and the thickneſs of the coaks 
added when a fide-tree is compoſed of two pieces. 

The breadth athwartſhips, from the heel of the maſt to the butt of the ſpindle, is one-half the diame- 
ter, adding the thickneſs of the coaks. It is the fame from thence to the ſecond quarter, deducting the 
ſubſtance of the ſpindle. At the third quarter (fpindle included) the breadth is eighteen twenty-fifths of 
the given diameter, and at the haunch one-fourth of the breadth of the ſpindle af the ſtop of the hounds. 
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Trees not of ſubſtance to admit the fide-trees working their whole length are made good with heel-pieces, 
ſcarfed underneath at their lower ends. The ſcarf lines in length one-third, or one-half the length of the 
heel - piece, with a butt at the upper end one · ſixth the depth, and at the lower end three-ſevenths the ſub- 
ance of the ſide-tree, and a hook-butt in the middle of one inch or more. 

SIDE-FISHES are commonly ſawed out of one tree, down the middle, and one-fourth the diameter of 
the maſt ſet off on each fide for the thickneſs : the breadth two-thirds the given diameter, and forty forty- 
one parts of that breadth at the firſt quarter; eleyen-twelfths at the ſecond, five-fixths at the third, and 
two-thirds at the upper end, and a parallel breadth from the gun deck to the butt. | 

FRONT-FISH, the ſame as the fide-fiſhes. 

CHEEKS line in length, for the main-maſt, nine-twentieths ; for the fore · maſt three-ſevenths ; and for 
the mizen - maſt two-fifths, the length of their maſts : they line ſtraight on the inſide from the upper part, 
and are ſet back five inches for every yard in the length of the maſt, except the mizen-maſt ; in that only 
four inches for the length of the head and ſtop of the hounds, and ſeven-fifteenths that length for the length 
of the hounds. Breadth of the cheeks at the head, two-thirds the given diameter of the maſt, and three- 
fourths at the ſtop and lower part of the hounds. In the middle, between the hounds and the lower end, 
eleven-twelfths of the breadth at the ſtop, and at the lower end half the given diameter. Allow the thick- 
neſs of the coaks, when made of two pieces. The thickneſs of the cheeks is ſet off from the inſide. The 
upper part above the ſtop to be one one-fourth the given diameter, and a ſtop left to project full half 
that thickneſs ; the lower part of the hounds one inch more than the thickneſs of the upper part, or head. 
From thence line ſtraight to five-ninths of the head at the lower end. 

HEEL-PIECES are ſided tothe ſame ſize as the ſide · trees, and are ſawed with a ſcarf, to fit that left in 
the ſide-tree. 


MASTS MADE OF TWO TREES. . 

Both trees line the whole length of the maſt, when ſufficient ; if not, the deficiency is made good by a 
piece at the head and heel. Both trees are fided athwartſhips to two-thirds the diameter of the maſt, from 
the heel to the haunch of the ſide - fiſnes, and taper above the butt of the ſide - fiſnes to one-half the given 
diameter at the ſtop of the hounds, and five-thirtieths at the upper part of the head, adding to the latter 
the thickneſs of the coaks on each ſide for faying the cheeks. | 

Each tree lines ſtraight on the infide, and the diameter of the maſt fore and aft is made by the lower 
tree, holding the greater ſubſtance at the heel, and the upper tree on the head, and both one ſubſtance at 
the ſecond quarter : the thickneſs of the coaks to be added. 

Fiſhes and cheeks . as ſor maſts made eee ſide· trees. 


MAS TS MADE or A SINGLE. TREE. 

| LOWER MAST. The tree intended for this purpoſe has a ſtraight line ſtruck along the middle, dhe 
heighths of the decks ſet up thereon from the butt. The middle deck, in three deck ſhips, and the upper 
deck, in two deck ſhips, are the partners; then from the heel ſer up the whole length of the maſt, and 
from that length ſet back five inches in every yard for the head and ſtop for the hounds, and four inches 
only in the 'mizen-maſt, and ſeven · fiſteenths that length for the length of the hounds. Then divide the 
ſpace from the lower part of the head to the partners into four equal parts, and term them quarters; that 
neareſt the partners the firſt, the next the ee We other the third. Large maſks ve two quarters be- 
tween the lower deck and bee. | 

The different diameters of the lower cls are ſet off at theſe places by plumbing down i each. 
ide from the line in the middle, beginning at the partners with the given diameter in the Table of Dimen- 
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fions, (and many add one inch more, to give the hoops a quicker drift.) At the other decks, the ſame 
as the given diameter; at the firſt quarter ſixty ſixty- one parts of the given diameter; at the ſecond four- 
teen-fifteenth parts; at the third fix-ſevenths ; ar the lower part of the head three-fourths ; and at the up- 
per part five-cighths. Leave a ſtop of four inches and a half, or three inches and a half, according to 
the ſize of the maſt, at the lower part of the head on each fide athwartſhips. The diameter of the firſt 
quarter, below the lower deck, to be the ſame as the firſt quarter above the partners ; the next the ſame 
as the ſecond, and at the heel to be fix-ſevenths of the given diameter. 

Maſts that have cheeks differ in this; they line tapering athwartſhips, from the lower end of the cheeks 
to five-thirtieths the given diameter at the head, adding the thickneſs of the coaks for faying the cheeks. 

| Cheeks and front-fiſh the ſame as for maſts made with ſpindle and fide trees. 

Cutters and other ſmall veſſels have their lower-maſts and top-maſts all in one; and the topmaſt above 
the ſtops of the lower-maſt one-third or one-fourth the whole length ; with hounds, ſtops, and a ſquare 
head above, ſimilar to ſhips' top-maſts : ſometimes they have a common head, like other lower-maſts, 
with croſs-trees, cap, and top-maſt, as fancy diftates. The diameters are ſet off as for other maſts. 

TOP-MASTS, The tree has a line ſtruck ſtraight along the middle; and from the butt once and a 
half the given diameter is ſet up for a block below the heeling, which is twice and a half the diameter from 
the block ; then from the lower part of the heeling ſet up the place of the lower cap, which is the length 
of the lower-maſt head, alſo the whole length of the top-maſt ; and from that length ſer back, for the length 
of the head and ſtop of the hounds, four inches to every yard for the mgin and fore top-maſts, and three 
inches and a half for mizen top-maſts, and three-fifths that length below for the length of the hounds ; 
and divide from the lower part of the head to the cap into four equal parts or quarters; that next the 
cap is the firſt quarter. At theſe places the different diameters are ſet off as before. At the cap the dia- 
meter as in Table of Dimenſions ; at the firſt quarter ſixty ſixty- one parts the diameter of the cap; at the 
ſecond quarter fourteen-fifteenths ; at the third quarter fix-ſevenths ; at the lower part of the hounds 
thirteen-ſixteenths ; at the ſtop nine-tenths ; at the lower part of the head nine-thirteenths; and at the 
upper part ſix-elevenths. 

The ſtops on the fore and aft ſides are to come up to the underſide of the ob areet, 

The heeling to be ſquare, and large enough (if the tree will admit) to fill up the pon at the 
lower-maſt head, and to haunch at the upper part to the diameter of the cap. 

The block below the heeling the ſame diameter as at the cap. 

The aftſides of top-maſts line ſtraight. j; 

MIZEN TOP-MAST. The ſquare heeling is ſet up from the butt, having no block, and ſometimes 

a long pole head, inſtead of a ſquare head for a ropgallant-maſt. 
Aſter the length is ſet off, ſet back three inches and a half in every yard in the length for the ſtop, and 
three-fifths that below for the hounds. Then from the ſtop ſet up three times that length, and two-thirds 
more for a long pole-head. The diameter of the upper part of the long pole-head to be two-thirds of the 
lower part, and line ſtraight the whole length of the pole-head, and all below as the top-maſt. - 

TOPGALLANT-MASTS line ſimilar to the mizen top-maſt, and have commonly pole heads, er 
ſtump, common, or long. A ſtump pole - head is the length of a ſquare head; a common pole-head is 
ſeven-cighteenths of the length, ſet vp from the ** and a long pole- head is two-thirds the length to the 
ſtop, and is ſet up as above. 


ROYAL MASTS line ſimilar to the fump-head of arena a and have a ſquare head, ey 
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powspRrrs. Bowſprits made of two trees are lined two-thirds the diameter athwartſhips, and | 
each tree to one-half the diameters fore and aft, adding the thickneſs of the coaks. 
Side fiſnes are commonly ſawed out of one tree ſtraight down the middle, and een the dis- 
meter ſet off on each ſide for the thickneſs. The length is the whole length of the bowſprit. 
Bowſprits made of one tree have a ſtraight line ſtruck along the middle, and the bed ſet up from 
the butt three-tenths the length of the bowſprit, and fix inches added. Then ſet up the whole length 


from the butt, and within that length four inches for every yard, for the long ſquare on the upper- 


fide, and one-third that for the ſhort fquare on the underſide. Then divide between the bed and 
outer end into four equal quarters; that next the bed is the firſt quarter, and ſet off the diameters as be- 
fore; at the bed as in the Table of Dimenſions ; at the firſt quarter ſixty ſixty-one parts of the dia- 
meter at the bed; at the ſecond quarter eleven-twelfths ; at the third quarter four-fifths ; at the outer 
end five-ninths ; and at the heel ſix-ſevenths : they are then to be lined to that ſize with a fair curve. 
YARDS, made of two trees, have each tree lined long enough to ſcarf four feet beyond the firſt quar- 
ter next the middle or ſlings, which is in all five-eighths the length of the yard, adding four feet; 
then ſtrike a ſtraight middle line, and ſet up from the butt four feet for the haunch ; from thence 
one- eighth the length of the yard for the middle, and the ſame on the other fide for the length of 
the ſcarf; from the middle to the end it is divided into four quarters; that next the middle is the 
firſt. The diameters are ſet off at the ſlings, as in the Table of Dimenſions. At the firſt quarter on 
each fide thirty thirty-one parts of the diameter in the middle; at the ſecond quarter ſeven-eighths; 
at the third quarter ſeven-tenths ; and at the outer ends or arms three- ſevenths. They are then lined 
and ſided to that fize; then canted, and a middle line ſtruck on one of thoſe ſides, and the middle 
and the quarters ſquared up thereon from the middle line on the firſt ſide, and the ſame diameters 
ſet off as before; then lined and made ſquare to the upperſide. The ſcarfs line ſtraight, from each 
quarter next the middle, to one-fourth the ſubſtance at the quarter next the butt,” and three-fourths 
at the quarter next the middle; and haunches to about three inches at the butt. Theſe are the main 
and fore-xards af large ſhips only. : 
All yards made of one tree line as the former, the ſcarfs excepted. 


NEW METHOD OF MAKING THE ABOVE-MENTIONED: YARDS OF TWO TREES. 


Yards made of two trees, by ſcarfing them together, are the ſtrongeſt. They are made thus. Two 
trees of the ſize wanted are ſcarfed together, holding their diameters beyond the fiſhes. The defi- 
ciency of the diameter is made good by long fiſhes of fir, from four to ſix inches thick, as the ſize of 
the yard may require, extending two feet in length, at each end, beyond the long ſquare on the aft- 
lide, and each of ſufficient breadth to form the eight-ſquare on the outſide. The inner ſurfaces of 
the fiſhes are coaked and fayed cloſe upon the yards, the coaks extending near the whole length. 
They are trimmed eight-ſquare, one quarter each way beyond the middle; the remainder is rounded, 
except the aftſide, which is left ſquare two quarters each way, and then rounded, and the ends 
ſnaped. Bolts are driven from the fore and after ſides alternately, between the hoops, which are ſta- 
tioned as uſual. 


N. B. The yard would be ſtronger 1 were the fiſhes not coaked for ſome diſtance from the middle, 
it having a tendency to weaken the ſcarfs of the main pieces. 


, 
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MIZEN-YARDS. Their diameters are ſet off from a line in the abs as the former, but differ 
as follow. They are to be of the given diameter in the Table of Dimenſions, at the ſlings, which is 


one and one-half the diameter below the middle. At the firſt quarter, next the ſlings of the upper 


arm, thirty thirty-one parts of the diameter at the ſlings; at the ſecond quarter, ſeven-eighths; at the 
third quarter, three-ſevenths ; and, at the arm, two-ſifths. At the firſt quarter of the lower arm, 
ſixty ſixty- one parts; at the ſecond quarter, eleven-fifteenths ; at the third quarter, three-fifths; and, at 
the arm, two-thirds. When timber is ſcarce, yards are ſometimes lengthened at the arm, where the 
wood is not ſufficient to gain the whole length. They only differ from the former by having a tongue 


at the end, lengthened and tapered to one-eighth the ſubſtance from one-third the length of the arm- 


piece, and a butt on each fide, one-fixteenth the diameter. The arm-plece is cut to make good the 


length of the yard-arm, with jaws in the largeſt end, to receive the tongue, This method is much 


uſed at ſea, when the yards are damaged at the arms. 

Lower-yards of merchant ſhips commonly have a ſquare place raiſed at each yard-arm for a ſheave. 
hole for the topſail ſheets, and ſometimes the cleats, or . are raiſed from the ſolid of the en 
and other yards. 

Maſts, bowſprits, and ona, after they are lined, have their ſides hewed or ſawed ieee 
to the lines on the upper ſurface. Sawing is beſt and cheapeſt, eſpecially for large maſts, as the 
pieces ſawed off ſerve for fillings, cant pieces, &c. 

Workmen, hewing where much wood is to come off, are apt to wound and weaken the maſt, which 
ſhould be carefully avoided. After a maſt or any part thereof is ſided, it is canted, and a ſtraight 
middle-line ſtruck along one of the ſides, and the quarters and other diviſions ſquared up from the 
firſt middle-line, and the ſizes and diameters ſet off as before from this new middle-line. The ſides 
are then hewed or ſawed ſquare to the ſurface from thoſe lines, and, after that, eight-ſquared thus, 
viz. Five twenty-fourths of the diameters are ſet off on each fide the middle-line, on every ſide, or 


ſeven twenty-fourths ſet in within the edges, and lines ſtruck with fair curves; then the angles or 


edges are taken off ſtraight to the lines on each 88 Here the maſtmaker may be readily aſſiſted by 
his rule, it having the proper diviſions. 


Lower-maſts are lined eight- ſquare from the heel to the lower part of the hounds, except they have 


' Cheeks, then to the lower part of the cheeks ; and from thence break off, on the fore and after ſides, 


to the breadth of the cheeks at the lower part of the head. 
Top-maſts, from the upper part of the heeling to the under part of the Wound are cight-ſquare 


as alſo the block below the heel of main and fore top-maſts. 


Topgallant-maſts and mizen top-maſts, with long pole heads, are eight-ſquare from the upper part 


of the heeling to the under part of the hounds, and above the ſtop to the upper part of the pole head. 


Bowſprits are eight-ſquare from the heel to the ſquare part at the outer end, except thoſe of cut- 


ters or veſſels that have their bowſprits upon deck: may are left ſquare within-the bow one-fourth 
the length. 


Yards in general are eight-ſquare, except thoſe lower ones in the NOT 3 ton have ſquare 
parts left for the ſheave-holes and boom-irons at their arms or outer ends. 


PUTTING e AND COMPLETING MASTS, BOWSPRITS, YARDS, e. 


SPINDLES OF MASTS, compoſed 1 two pieces, are coaked together in the made, with a 


coak and plain four feet long. Half the ſpindle is raiſed upon blocks, with the middle ſurface up- 
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wards, and planed ſmooth, The blocks are long enough to reach through a little diſtance on each 
ſide, for ſetting the ſpindle ſtraight, if required. A ram-line is made faſt in the middle of one end, 
and hauled tight; it is then faſtened in the middle of the other end, and, where a ſpindle deviates 
from a ſtraight line, a block ſhould be fixed underneath, and a cleat nailed thereon, and the place ſet 
ſtraight, by wedges driven between the cleat and the ſpindle. A middle-line is then ſtruck on the 
ſpindle, ſtraight with the ram-line, and ſquared down at each end. The length of the coaks is then 
ſer up from the butt; firſt, three feet ſix inches from the butt, and four feet from that for the firſt 
coak; and ſo on by four feet to the upper end, ſquaring them acroſs from the middle-line, and down . 
on each ſide. The breadth of the coaks is lined, to have two inches good wood when the ſide-trees 
are coaked on and placed in the middle. The coaks are ſunk one inch and a quarter to one inch and 
a half, and are cleared out by a mallet and chiſſel. Be careful to fink the coaks no deeper than the 
gage, as the maſt is weakened thereby. After the coaks are ſunk, and cleared out, the other half of 
the ſpindle is canted on, with its middle ſurface to the other, and ſet ſtraight and cloſe, with croſs- 
ſetts where neceſſary. The butts of the coaks are then ſquared up, upon each ſide the upper half, 
from the ſides of the lower one, and the middle-line at each end. The diſtance between is then 
taken with compaſſes, and to that is added the thickneſs of the coaks, and that gage pricked off 
from the ſurface of the lower half to the ſides of the upper one, and a line ſtruck on each fide to 
range through the ſame. The upper half is then canted off upon blocks, and a ſtraight line ſtruck 
along the middle to that ſquared up at each end from the lower one. The butts of the coaks are 
then marked acroſs and lined to their breadths, and ſawed acroſs to the line on each fide, and the in- 
termediate wood, and that on each ſide the coaks, dubbed away ſtraight, the coaks only remaining. 
A ſcore is taken out of the middle of a batten to go over the coaks, and ſo uſed to prove it ſtraight. 
Obſerve, the coaks are to remain no higher above the ſurface than the depth of thoſe ſunk in the other 
half. Before the pieces are canted together, let a ſmall chamfer be taken off the edges of the coaks, 
and both ſurfaces tarred with ſoft tar; then cant one on the other into its place, and both muſt be ſer 
cloſe together with croſs-ſetts, and bolted with bolts, from one inch to three quarters diameter, five 
feet aſunder, through holes bored in the middle with an auger one-quarter of an inch leſs than the 
ſize of the bolts. The bolts muſt not be driven en through, that the ſpindle may be reduced where 
neceſſary. 

. SIDE-TREES, each compoſed of two pieces, are coaked together in the middle, ſimilar to the 
; ſpindle. - Each piece of the ſide- tree is often worked ſhort of the whole length, the deficiency being 
made good by pieces ſcarfed to them at the heel, in the following manner, viz. Half the length f 
the ſcarf is the length of the coaks, which are three inches broad, and are placed at the end of each 
other on each fide the middle-line ; that next the butt is ſunk to one inch and three-eighths, and the 
next raiſed one inch and three-eighths. 

The coaks that unite the pieces of a ſide-tree together in the middle contain an equal "_ of the 
ſide-tree and heel-piece in their breadth along the ſcarfs, and all above is divided into a coak and 
plain four feet long, and one-third the thickneſs of the ſide-tree broad, and lined neareſt the infide 
edge, to have two inches good wood. When the fide-trees are coaked to the ſpindle, they are fayed 
and bolted together, through the middle, with bolts one inch to three quarters diameter, ten feet 
aſunder, except in the ſcarf. There ſhould be two bolts in each ſcarf, and the firſt bolt two feet 
above the heel or butt of the fide-trees. g 

After the ſide- trees are bolted together, their inner ſurfaces are planed ſtraight and fair, and the 
haunch, at the butt, at the upper ends, diminiſhed from four feet to two or three inches; a ſtraight line 
D 2 
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is then ſtruck along the middle of the ſurface, ſquared down at each end, and the coaks ſet of, From 
the lower end ſet up two feet for the butt of the firſt coak, and let its breadth be one-third the breadth 
of the ſide- tree, and placed in the middle, within the haunch at the upper end. The intermediate 
| ſpace is divided into a four-feet coak and plain; the butts of the coaks on one ſide to come to the 
| ends of thoſe oppoſite, and all the butts to be ſquared acroſs from the middle-line and down the ſides. 
| The breadth of the coaks to be one-fourth the breadth of the ſide- tree, and half their breadth from the 
middle-line on each fide, and ſunk to one inch and a half, or leſs, as before. The ſide-tree thus 
compleated is canted upon the tongue, or lower part, of the ſpindle, and ſet ſtraight and cloſe with 
croſs-ſetts. Then ſquare down the butts of the coaks, the haunch, and the middle-line at the ends, 
| from the ſides of the fide-tree to the ſides of the ſpindle; then, with compaſſes, take the diſtance they 
| areaſunder, and the thickneſs of the coaks, and ſet off that gage nom the underſide of the fide-trees 
[ to the ſides of the ſpindle, and ſtrike the line. 
| The ſide- tree is canted off, and a line ſtruck on the middle of the ſpindle to the ſpots ſquared down, 
the butts of the coaks ſquared acroſs, and their breadths taken from the middle-line of the fide-tree, 
and ſet off from that on the ſpindle; the coaks are then raiſed as before, chamfered, tarred, and 
canted again on the ſpindle into its place, and ſet cloſe, Thus the ſpindle and fide-tree are canted 
| . that the other ſurface of the ſpindle may lie upwards, for coaking on the other ſide-tree. The whole 
| is then bolted together, with bolts from one inch to three-quarters diameter, five feet aſunder, and 
the holes bored through the middle of the en The haunch, being leſs in ſubſtance, is faſtened to 
the ſpindle with dump nails. 

The maſt is then canted, and hewed to its figs athwartſhips, from a araight line ſtruck * the 
middle of the fore or aft ſide. The heighth of the partners, quarters, &c. are then ſet up, and the 

different diameters ſet off and lined as before directed. 

The maſt is again canted, and a middle-line ſtruck on the athwartſhip ſide, it lying upwards, 3 
the heel to the head, and the partners, quarters, &c. ſquared up from the firſt middle- line; then line 
the maſt for the eight- ſquare by ſetting off five twenty-fourths the diameter of each place from both 
ſides the middle-line, from the heel to the lower end of the cheeks, and. from thence to line off to 
nothing at the lower part of the head. Set down the ſides below the edge, as much as the line for 

the eight-ſquare is within the edge, allowing three-eighths of an inch for reconciling. When the 
fiſh is on, lines are then ſtruck to theſe ſpots, and the wood between them dubbed away ſtraight from 
line to line. The other *thwartſhip ſide is then canted up and eight-ſquared. 

The maſt is again. canted, and one of the fore and aft ſurfaces laid upwards, for coaking on the 
| fide-fiſh. The butts of the coaks are ſet up from the heel on the middle-line, and ſquared acroſs 
thus; the butt of the loweſt coak to be three feet above the heel, and three feet nine inches in length; 

the next coaks come among the ſcarfs of the heel- pieces, and are ſo diſpoſed as to have two coaks in 
length, in a ſhort ſcarf, and three in a long one; and the breadth of the coaks to come equally on 
each piece. Above the ſcarf to the ſecond quarter to have a coak and plain four feet long, one on 
each ſide the middle-line, and the butts on one fide to come in the middle of the coaks on the other, 
and ſquared acroſs from the middle-line. The coaks to be in breadth one-third the breadth of the 
_ fiſh, and equally placed between the middle-line and edges of the fiſh. All above the ſecond quarter 
are ſingle coaks, placed in the middle, of the ſame length as the lower ones, and to be eight inches 
broad, the upper one five inches; a line ſtruck from one to the other gives the breadths of the in- 


termediate coaks. nd butt muſt be ſquared n the middle- line, and raced acroſs from fide to 
ſide. 
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 SIDE-FISHES are planed ſtraight and fair on the inſide ſurface: and edges, then canted on the 
maſts, and ſet ſtraight and cloſe to the middle- line; the breadth of the fiſh is then marked on the 
maſt, and the butts of the coaks ſquared up from the maſt on to the ſides of the fiſh, and the middle. 
line at the ends. The fiſh ſhould be ſunk in the maſt and raced along its ſides with compaſſes, from 
the ſurface of the ſide-trees and the haunch at the upper end. The fiſh is then canted off, and a mid- 
dle-line ſtruck on the inſide, and the butts of the coaks raced acroſs, that their breadths, taken from 
the maſt, may correſpond. The coaks are raiſed on the maſt by taking away the intermediate wood, 
to the breadth and depth the fiſh is to be let into the maſt, which is one inch and a half to two inches 
in large maſts, and the coaks left above that ſurface are from one inch and one-eighth to one inch 
and three-eighths, and are ſunk to the ſame depth in the fiſh. The whole to be cleared out, and the 
| edges taken off with a chamfer, the ſurfaces tarred, and the fiſh again canted on the maſt into its 
place, ſer cloſe down with croſs-ſetts, and faſtened to the maſt with dump nails, twice the thickneſs 
of the fiſh in length. The fide-fiſh on the oppoſite ſide of the maſt is coaked on in the ſame 
manner. 

The maſt is now ſquared to its ſize, the fore * aft way, by a ſquare or batten; thi latter is laid 
acroſs the fiſh parallel to the middle-line on each fide, and what it exceeds the half diameter of the 
maſt is ſet below the edge of the batten on each fide the fiſh, and this is repeated at the partners, 
quarters, &c. then lined with a fair curve to the ſame, and the wood dubbed off ſtraight to the line 
on each fide. A ſtraight line is then ſtruck along the middle, and the eight-ſquare lined from it as 
before, and dubbed ſtraight through to the *thwartſhip ſides. In the remaining angles, between the | 
ſurface of the maſt and the ſides of the fiſh, are fayed and nailed cant pieces, which are dubbed - 
ſtraight with the eight-ſquare. The maſt is on canted twice, for the hare fide to be ſquared and 
ſiniſhed in the ſame manner. 

The maſt is then ſixteen-ſquared, cbunded; and planed ſmooth from, the heel to the bund ex- 
cept the ſurfaces left for coaking on the cheeks, which are rounded a little at the lower part, one- 
third their length. 

The maſt, thus far compleated, is hooped, the upper mould hoop is placed in the middle of the 
hounds, and the others equally ſpaced between that and the loweſt mould hoop, which ſhould be 
eight inches above the lower end of the cheeks. The other hoops are circular, and divided into two 
drifts. The upper drives on from the head of the maſt, and the loweſt hoop comes within two feet 
of the partners; the reſt are equally ſpaced about four feet aſunder. The lower drift drives on from 
the heel of the maſt, and the upper hoop placed within two feet of the partners, and the others about 
two feet each way clear of the decks. Below the decks the hoops are equally divided, to ns heel 
hoop, which is one foot ſeven inches above the heel of the maſt. | 

Moulds are made to the upper hoops, that are not circular, as a guide for the ſmith; they are fayed 
to the ſhape'of the maſt, and nailed together at the corners, one foot below the ſtation of each hoop, 
and the number of the ſtation marked on the upper fide. Circular hoops are made to girths taken 
round the maſt at the ſtations of the hoops. That they may be tight, one inch is cut off the girth of 
the firſt hoop of each drift, after it is fitted to the maſt, and gradually increaſes, cutting off from the 
other girths to one inch and three- eighths at the girth of the laſt hoop; the other drift the ſame. 
Obſerve, the firſt hoop of each drift is the largeſt. The hoops are made of iron, four to four inches 


anda half broad, half an inch or five-cighths thick, Wege RON firſt * an! is oy 
fered on As inſide. | 
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The hoops are heated nearly red, then driven on the maſt to their ſtations by long round bars of 
iron, called pokers, flatted on the feet. They are ſwung backwards and forwards, by the working, 
ſtriking the edge of the hoop on each fide the maſt, which is well greaſed with tallow to facilitate the 
driving the hoop, and prevent the maſt from burning. The hoop, when driven to its ſtation, is 
cooled with water, which ſhrinks it and increaſes the tenſion. The upper drift and mould hoops are 
driven on from the head, and the lower drift from the heel, of the maſt. 
CHEEKS made of two pieces are coaked together in the middle,” and the 4 planed weight 
and ſquare. Then ſet off the coaks; the butt of the firſt is to be one foot above the lower end of the 
cheek, and from thence to the head divided into coaks and plains three feet in length each. The 
butt of the coak to be nine inches ſhort of the ſtop, and the breadth of the coak at the upper end one. 
third the thickneſs, and placed in the middle, and the remainder lined from the inſide edge, ſo as to 
leave a two or three inch margin on the outer edge, and ſunk one inch and an eighth deep. The 
other half is then canted on and ſpoiled for faying as before; and when fayed cloſe the pieces are 
bolted together through the middle with bolts ſeven-eighths of an inch diameter, the firſt bolt five 
feet from the lower end; and the others four feet aſunder, and not driven quite through. The breadth 
of the cheeks is next ſet off from a ſtraight line ſtruck along the middle, and the edges trimmed 
ſquare and planed ſmooth with the inner ſurface, and then the exact thickneſs ſet off from the inſide. 
The outſide of the cheek, at the lower part, is rounded from the lower end to the hounds, and two- 
thirds the thickneſs of the cheeks is ſet up from the inſide on the foremoſt edge, and one-third on the 
after edge, and a line ſtruck. Below the line remains ſquare, and above is divided into two equal 
parts on each ſide, and a ſtraight line ſtruck along the back of the cheek, from the lower end to the 
under part of the hounds, one inch and a half from the middle-line towarcls the foremoſt edge, and 
from thence dubbed or bearded ſtraight to the firſt line, down on each edge. Then another line is 


_ ſtruck in the middle of that bearding on each fide, and again bearded from thence to the next line 


upon the edge. Then divide each of thoſe ſquares into four equal parts, and ſtrike lines to the divi- 
ſions next the edges, and dubb the edges off to the line on each fide, then round it ſmooth with 
planes, and bring the rounded part of the cheek in with a ſweep at the lower part of the hounds. 
Above the hounds to the ſtop, a large chamfer is taken off the after edge of each cheek. The head 
of the cheeks above the treſtle-trees is bearded on the outſides, from one-third the breadth to three- 
eighths of an inch down on each edge. 

The cheeks are then canted, the inner ſurface to lie upwards, on which a ſtraight line is ſtruck 
along the middle, and ſquared down at each end; then, with a ſtaff laid along the maſt, ſet off the 
ſtations of the hoops from the lower end of the cheeks; do the ſame' on the middle-line of the cheek ; 
then diſpoſe the coaks thus; ſet down eighteen inches from the upper end of the cheek for the butt 
of the firſt coak, and three feet ſix inches for its length, which, ſquared acroſs, makes the firſt butt 
of the coak: and from thence to the hoop below the hounds on the oppoſite fide all the coaks are to 
be the ſame length, if the upper part of the cheek admits. The other coaks are equally divided in 


length between the hoops; the whole to be fix inches broad, and placed half their breadth on each 


fide the middle-line; the laſt coak is to be one-third the breadth of the cheek, and placed in the mid- 
dle at three-fourths the length of the cheek from the head. The cheeks are then canted on the upper 
part of the maſt, and laid ſtraight with the middle-line on the maſt, and ſet cloſe. Then ſquare down 
all the butts of the coaks upon the maſt, and the butt of the hollow, and each ſide of the hoops to 
the ſides of the cheeks. Then, from the underſide of the cheeks, ſet down upon the maſt on each 
fide (with compaſſes) one inch and a quarter, the depth of the coaks, and ſtrike a line to the ſame 
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parallel with the edge of the cheek. The cheek is then canted off, and the butts of the coaks raced 
acroſs on the maſt, and the edges of the hoops upon the inſide of the cheeks, and the breadth of the 
coaks correſpondently taken from the middle-line on the. cheek, and ſet off from the middle-line on 
the maſt; the coaks on the cheeks to be ſunk one inch and a quarter deep, and raiſed the fame on 
the maſt. One-fourth the length of the cheek from the lower end is hollowed to the convexity of 
the maſt. The workman, to perform this with exactneſs, bends a piece of iron hoop round the maſt, 
and hollows the cheek to the fame, leaving a margin at each fide twice the thickneſs of the hoops, 
which are let in the cheek their thickneſs in the hollow, and the depths of the coaks beſide. 

Cheeks made of one piece ſometimes table on to the nuaſt-head thus; eighteen inches is ſet down 
from the upper end of the cheek for the firſt butt, and twenty-two inches from thence for the length 
of the tables, and that continued as low as the firſt half of the cheek, and from thence to three-fourths 
the length of the ſame, dividing into running coaks three feet in length. The butts of the coaks and 
tables are all ſquared acroſs from the middle-line and down the fides, and the breadth of the tables 
within three inches of each edge from the middle-line, and one table ſunk one inch and a quarter 
deep, the other left alternately on each fide the middle. The coaks to be fix inches broad, the firſt 
next the tabling placed in the middle, The others placed four inches on each fide the A 
alternately, and the remainder of the cheek hellowed as before, 

The edges of the coaks and tables, after they are ſunk and cleared, are chamſered, — — wo ſur- 
face of the cheek, and the maſt where it fays is paid over with ſoft tar; the cheek is then canted on 
the maſt into its place, and ſer cloſe as before. The maſt is then canted twice, and the oppoſite _ 
compleated in the ſame manner. 

The edges of the cheeks are rounded le . eee the underſide ofthe 

, nearly. 

The cheeks are farther ſecured to the upper part of the ſpindle by hoops, bolts, and nails, as fol. 
low. Six hoops on the head of large made-maſts, and four or five on ſmaller. The upper hoop to be 
its breadth below the underſide of the cap, the others equally ſpaced on the head of the maſt, and to 
have one hoop its breadth below the ſtops; moulds are made to the hoops as before. There are to 
be two bolts between every hoop on the maſt-head, driven through the checks athwartſhips, one at 
one edge, the other at oppoſite angles, except at the upper and lower hoop, which are to have one 
bolt at each edge clear of the treſtle-trees, and ſix bolts in the hounds, two next the hoop at the up- 
per part, two in the middle, and two through the lower end above the ſweep, and three or four bolts 
below the hounds, all to be driven through alternately, one from the ſtarboard, and the next from 
the larboard fide, and clenched on a ring; and, in ſize, from ſeven-eighths to one inch: the auger 
to be one quarter leſs. The lower part of the cheeks is faſtened with dump nails, twice as long as 

the cheeks are thick, and three between each hoop. The cheeks are then planed fair and n. 


and the lower ends haunched away with a ſnape, reſembling the bill of a duck. 


Laſtly, the maſt is canted, the foreſide to lie upwards, and the oak chock between the 2233 
is to be fayed, and bolted through the maſt. The chock to be in length the width of the lower part 
of the maſt-head ; in breadth, the depth of the treſtle-trees; in thickneſs, the ſame as the wood 
between the two holes in the lower cap, with three-eighths of an inch added for the leather, and to 
be bolted with two ſmall bolts, one in each oppoſite corner. Next the chock is a front-fiſh, hollow- 
ed and fayed to the foreſide of the maſt thus. The inner ſurface is firſt planed ſtraight, and the edges 
ſquared and hollowed to the convexity of the maſt, the ſame as the lower part of the checks, leaving 
a on the inner ſurface at each edge twice the thickneſs of the hoops, and rounded on the back 


\ 
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to half the thickneſs: on the ſides; then cant it on the maſt, the middle of the fiſh to lie ſtraight with 
the middle-line on the maſt, and the upper end cloſe againſt the chock. Then ſquare the hoops up 
to the ſides of the fiſh, and with compaſſes race their thickneſs. Then cant off the fiſh, and race the 
hoops acroſs, and take out the ſcores to their thickneſs; tar over the inſide of the fiſh, and cant it 
again into its place on the maſt, and nail it with nails twice its thickneſs in length. 

FILLINGS are pieces fayed to the ſide of the maſt, edges of the front-fiſh, and cheeks, and make 
a fair ſurface for the wooldings. They are ſometimes made the whole length of the front-fiſh, but 
often no longer than ſufficient for the breadth of the woolding, and their ends ſnaped and nailed cloſe 
to the maſt. They are fayed by moulds to the ſhape of the maſt and fiſh, and marked on the ends of 
the fillings at each place, and the filling trimmed thereto ; the long ** add ſecurity to the maſt, 
and prevent the lodgment of water. 

Short fillings are remedied by ſnaping their 3 and the long fillings are fayed by moulds ar the 
ends and middle; the middle moulds undergo a ſecond operation, being firſt fayed to the maſt, the 
edge of the fiſh, and the cheek, with a ſtraight back, to keep them out of winding, and then reverſed 
by another mould, to be applied in the ſame manner on the filling. The fillings when fayed are paid 
over with tar on the inſide, and nailed to the maſt, then rounded on the back, to form a fair curve 
with the upperſide of the fiſh, cheeks, and ſides, of the maſt. The lower end of the long filling 


ſnapes as the lower end of the cheeks. At the lower end of the fiſh is driven on a hoop, called a 


fiſh-hoop, which is beat cloſe to the ſides of the maſt. In ſeventy- four gun ſhips and upwards is 
another hoop put on over the fiſh and fillings, called a claſp-hoop. .It has a hinge in the middle, 
and keys together at the ends through mortiſes made long enough to admit two forelocks, that drive 
through contrarywiſe, which encreaſe the tenſion of the hoop, and are nailed to the maſt. 

A ſquare tenon is made at the head of the maſt for fixing on the cap; it is made tapering from the 
lower part or depth of the cap, thus; the tenon is two inches leſs than the maſt-head in large ſhips, 
and one inch and a half in ſmall ones, and half that is ſet on each ſide the middle-line athwartſhips, 
at the upper part, and one quarter of an inch more at the lower part, and taken ſquare through and 


parallel to each other fore and aft. The tenon is to ſtrengthen from the aftſide, to prevent the cap 


drooping below a level, by tapering the foreſide of the maſt-head from the lowerſide of the cap to 
as much as the ſides are leſs than the maſt-head at the upper part, and the aftſide of the maſt-head 
half as much. A ſquare tenon is likewiſe made for fixing the heel of the maſt in the ſtep, and is two- 


_ thirds the given diameter athwartſhips, and one-half fore and aft at the upper part, and tapers one 
inch anda half in the depth, (which is one-third the given e in large, and three- ſevenths in 


ſmall, ſhips. 

 TRESTLE-TREES are ſawed or hewed to their ſizes thus. In- length, they are one-fourth the 
length of the top-maſt; in depth, half the given diameter of the maſt; and in thickneſs, two-thirds 
of the depth. The inſides are trimmed ſtraight, and out of winding, and the thickneſs ſet off paral- 


lel thereto. - The upperſides line ſtraight and ſquare, and the depth parallel. The underſides are 


ſnaped at each end, and the edges chamfered the length of the ſnape. One end to be once and a half 


the depth, the other end once the depth only, within the ends, and the ſnapes are lined to half the 


depth of the treſtle-tree, and rounded to a {weep at the ends; the lower outer edge is chamfered 
along the whole length, and the inſide only to the croſs-trees. 


The longeſt ſnapes to be at the foremoſt ends of the main treſtle- trees, and the after ends of che 
foremaſt * 
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| Croſs-trees are hewed or ſawed to their ſizes thus. In length, they are one-third the length of 


the topmaſt, deducting fix inches; the breadth as much as the treſtle- trees are thick, and the depth 


two-thirds the breadth. The upperſides are trimmed ſtraight and out of winding, and the depth pa- 
rallel thereto. Their inſides are lined ſtraight and ſquare from the upperſide, and the breadth parallel 
to it, and are tapered at each end on the underſides one-fourth the length of the croſs- trees, from 
the end to half the depth, and the ends rounded off with a W and the __ chamfered on the 
underfides and round the ends the length of the ſnapes. 

. FRAMING OF THE TRESTLE AND CROSS- TREES. The n are kept aſunder 
parallel to each other the breadth of the maſt- head athwartſhips at the ſtops, except what the treſtle. 
trees face on the ſides of the maſt, and ſquare with each other at the ends, and are confined in a tem- 
porary manner by pieces of ſpar, one towards each end, ſcored in wins and lapped on each 


treſtle-tree, and the lap nailed thereto, to prevent its flipping. 


The croſs-trees are next laid acroſs the upperſides of the treſtle-trees at right angles, or fie 
with their lengths, and the middle of the 'croſs-trees kept in the center between the treſtle=trees ; 


and the aftſide of the foremoſt croſs-tree the depth of the maſt-head fore and aft, from the middle of 


the treſtle- trees; and the middle of the treſtle-trees kept well with the foreſide of the maſt-head; and 


the foreſide of the after croſs-tree twice the depth of the maſt-head, abaft the middle of the treſtle. 


trees. The breadth of the croſs-trees is then raced upon the upperſides of the treſtle-trees by com- 
paſſes, and ſquared down the ſides. The thickneſs of the treſtle-trees is likewiſe raced on the under- 
ſides of the croſs-trees, and ſquared up their ſides; the croſs-trees are then removed, and ſcores cut 
in the treſtle- trees to let them down within one inch (or three-quarters, in ſmaller ſhips) of their 
depth, except the facing on the outſides, which is taken in ſquare to the whole of their depth; a 
ſcore is likewiſe taken out of the underſides of the croſs-trees to the breadth and depth of the facing 
on the treſtle-trees; but the latter is performed with more exactneſs when the treftle-trees are got in 
their places on the maſt. On each fide the ſcores in the treſtle-trees is driven a ſmall bolt, through 
from the upperſide, to ſecure the ſhort wood, and clenched on a ring. 

An iron plate, three-quarters of an inch thick, three-fourths the ſquare hole long, and two-fifths 
the thickneſs of the treſtle-tree broad, is let in on each fide, to keep the fid from RO the 
treſtle-tree. 

The treſtle-trees are next got into their Weg and face on the -thwartſhip ſides of the maſt as 
follow. Firſt, the head of the maſt muſt be elevated, by barrel or other ſcrews, more than half the 
length of the treſtle-trees, or elſe got over a hole or cellar, as are in ſome maſt-houſes, conveniently 
fitted with ſcuttles, or launched an end over a wharf, and a ſtage made under the n * 
ſhould be fixed perpendicular to its diameter. 

The treſtle- trees are next got up into their places with a tackle, and fixed by Stata on the e 
ſhip ſides of the maſt. Their lower ſides reſt upon the ſtops, their middle is kept well with the 
foreſide of the maſt, and their inſides perpendicular and parallel. The foremoſt ends are to drop as 
much below a ſquare with the middle- line on the maſt as the maſt is deſigned to rake aft in the length, 
that they may be level when the maſt is in its place. In this poſition they are made to bed firm on 
the ſtops, being ſquare athwart from the middle- line. One inch and an eighth of the treſtle- trees to be 
let into the maſt, and marked with compaſſes on the upperſide of the chock, and lowerſide of the 
maſt from their inſides; and from the ſides of the maſt on the upperſides of the treſtle- trees. Then 
race by the upperſide of the chock and underſide of the maſt upon the inſides of the treſtle-trees, and 
the upperſides of the treſtle-trees down the ſides of the maſt. The treſtle- trees are then lowered 
E : 
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down, and one inch ſet down from the upperſide of the maſt at the middle of the chock on each ſide, 
and one inch and a half at the upperſide of the treſtle-trees, and that wood taken away to the race 
upon the upper and fore fide of the chock, then ſet up one inch and a half from the underſide of the 
maſt at the ſtop, and one inch at the upperſide of the treſtle-tree; ſtrike a line, and cut away the 
wood ſquare to the race underneath. The ſame is ſet off on the inſides of the treſtle-trees, and the 
Intermediate wood cut away to the depth of the race on the nn ſo that what it is faced in on 
the maſt remains on the treſtle-trees. 
\ The treſtle-trees are then got into their places, ſet cloſe, and bolted to the maſt-head, with three 
bolts, one inch to one inch and a quarter diameter, one through the underſide next the ſtop, one 
through the upperſide next the upperſide of the treſtle-tree, and one through the middle of the 
chock; the holes to be bored through three times their diameter from the edge. The - bolts in the 
treſtle-trees are driven from contrary fides, and are clenched on a ring. It is beſt not to bolt the 
treſtle-trees but when the maſt is for preſent uſe. 185 

The croſs-trees are now faced on to the treſtle- trees, as before deſcribed. 

BIBS are brackets, made of elm plank, from three to five inches thick, and nine-elevenths the 
length of the hounds in length, and in breadth fix-fifteenths their length. The after edge is firſt 
lined ſtraights and the upper part ſquare from that, and the fore part tapered by a moulding to four 
or fix inches broad at the lower ends. The after edge is fayed on the cheeks, and the upper part 
againft the underſide of the treſtle-tees on the foreſide of the maſt : viz. In the middle of the after 
edge, ſet up one inch and a half, and line ſtraight from that to nothing at the lower end, which 
makes a butt in the middle ; then place the bibs on the maſt, their thickneſs within the fides of the 


© - Cheeks, and their upper parts to the outſide of the treſtle-trees ; then let one inch and a half be raced 


by the lower edge of the bibs upon the cheeks, and the wood taken out to that depth, and the thick- 
neſs of the bibs, that they may bed firm therein; they are then bolted edgeways through the cheeks 
with four bolts driven from the foreſide and clenched on a ring on the aftſide. The bolts to be in 
diameter from one inch to ſeven-cighths or three quarters in ſmall ſhips maſts, and only three in 
number. The lower end of the bib is rounded off to the ſurface of the check, and the edges 
chamfered. 

BOLSTERS are pieces of fir ral upon the upperſide of the eee and againſt the *thwart- 
ſhip fides of the maſt-head. They muſt be ſufficiently long to clear the fid-hole and after croſs-tree, 
and broad enough to project one inch and a half, or more, without the treſtle-trees, and the ſame in 
depth, and rounded from the upper to the lower edge on the outſide, and nailed to the treſtle-trees 
at each end. They are to prevent the ſhrouds chafing by the motion of the maſts. 

CAPS are next ſawn and trimmed and firmly fixed on the maſt-head thus. The main and foremoſt 
caps of large ſhips are of elm, and made of two pieces, coaked or douled together in the middle ; 
and others are of one ſolid piece. 

Main cap, in length, to be four times the diameter of the topmaſt, adding three inches. The 
breadth to be twice the diameter and two inches added, and the depth four-ninths the breadth. 

Fore cap, in length, to be four times the diameter of its topmaſt, adding two inches. The breadth 
to be twice the diameter, adding one inch, and the depth four-ninths the breadth. 

Mizen cap, in length, to be four times the diameter of its topmaſt, adding one inch. The breadth 
to be twice the diameter, and the depth four-ninths the breadth. | 
The caps of yachts and ſimilar veſſels have a Ton on each ide for the j jeers of Ts lower 
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Caps are trimmed or ſawed to their dimenſions, and their upper and under ſides made ſtraight and 
out of winding, and the ends and ſides made ſquare. If the cap is made of two pieces, to one piece 
is added the thickneſs of the coak. The coak is raiſed .from this half, about one inch and à quarter 
on the middle ſurface, extending the whole length, and is broader on the ſurface than at bottom, 
reſembling the tail of a dove, and is termed a dovetail. The bottom is one-third the thickneſs of 
the cap, placed exactly in the middle, and three- eighths of an inch wider on the ſurface on each fide 
the middle- line; the thickneſs of the coak is lined down on each fide parallel with the ſurface, and 
ſquared acroſs at each end, the wood is then taken away on each fide to form the coak. A caak is 
then ſunk in the other half to fit the former, and driven together by malls, or by a carling flung. 
The two pieces are then bolted through with fix bolts, one inch diameter, two at each end and two 
m the middle, which are driven from each fide alternately and clenched on a ring. 

The holes are ſet off from the centre of the underſide of the cap at equal diſtances ; the ſubſtance 
left between the holes to be two-fifths the diameter of the round hole, and half the tapering of the 
maſt-head in its length. The round hole is the foremoſt one, and is ſwept round with compaſſes 
three quarters of an inch larger than the diameter of its topmaſt, (to allow for leathering,) and is 
ſquare from the underſide to the cap's length and breadth, and parallel to its thickneſs.” The ſquare 
hole is ſer off a little leſs than the lower part of the tenon on the maſt-head, and tapered from a 
ſquare to the ſize of the upper part of the tenon upon the upperſide of the cap, to fix on tight. The 
boundaries of the holes are notched, and a hole bored through with an auger, at the oppoſite corners 
of a ſquare hole, and one only in the fide of the round hole, to ſaw them out to their ſizes. Four 
large eye-bolts are then driven through the cap from the underſide, one inch and ſeven-eighths to 
one inch and three-quarters in diameter, for hooking the top-block, &c. and, as the weight of the 
topmaſt and yards depends thereon, the iron ſhould be the beſt, and the eyes free from flaws. One 
of the bolts is placed on each ſide the ſquare hole near the edge of the cap on the underſide, and one 
on each fide the round hole, at the forepart, perpendicular or ſquare to the length and man 
Theſe bolts are well clenched upon an iron plate let into the upperſide of the cap. 

Caps douled together in the middle have three ſquare mortiſes ſunk in the joining ſurfaces of 20 
piece, one in the middle and one in each end lengthways, of equal ſizes, and placed in the middle 
of the cap's thickneſs, about four inches ſquare, and four inches deep. Oak tenons are then fit- 
ted tight into theſe mortiſes to fix into the mortiſes of the other piece, and bolted ſimilar e 
former. 

The round holes of all caps are leathered and nailed on the upper and lower ſides. | 

In letting on caps, to allow for their ſhrinking, the ſize of the tenon is taken one inch and a half 
above the ſtops, and that ſer off on the underſide of the cap. The ſame attention is paid in cutting 
out the mortiſe in the ſteps, for the tenons at the heel. The/Taps are alſo to be raiſed above a level 
from the middle-line on the maſt one-quarter of an inch to a foot in length, to allow for _ 5 
drooping. "FEW 


Laſtly. On the edges of the maſt-head are fayed battens, let in over the mow and faſtened, and 
the edges are rounded, for the rigging to ſlide down eaſy. _ 

Maſts compoſed of more or leſs trees, are coaked together. Thoſe made of two trees are cothed 
together in the middle, as fide-trees, with a coak and plain four feet long. The heel-piece firſt 
coaks on to the heel of the lower tree, Rh nab e ii nm 
der the main pieces. 
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Maſts, made of ſingle trees, and cheeked, are rounded below the cheeks, and 8 at the up- 
per part as made-maſts, with the ſame number of hoops on the head, but few or none on the body. 
The cheeks below the hounds are either woolded or hooped with claſp-hoops, and then finiſhed as 
other maſts; but oftener hooped than woolded, in the Eaſt India and merchant ſervice. 

Maſts that head themſelves (that is, thoſe which have not ſeparate pieces to form their head) are 
rounded to the lower part of the hounds, and the head ſquare to the given fractions. (Sec Tab. Di- 
menſions.) The hounds are raiſed by the bibs, and are twice the breadth of the maſt at their upper 
parts, and form a bracket on the fore part to the breadth of the maſt at the lower part, or hounds ; 
they are from three to four inches thick, made of elm plank, and a bolt, three-quarters or ſeven- 
eighths of an inch diameter, is driven through edgeways parallel to the upper end, to prevent their 
ſplitting ; they are then fayed to the ſides of the maſt athwartſhips at the hounds, with a coak in the 
middle. Their upper parts make the ſtops for the treſtle-trees, and are bolted with three- bolts, 
ſeven-cighths of an inch diameter, and clenched on a ring. The lower ends are rounded to a ſemi- 
circle, thinned with a duck's-bill ſnape, and nailed to the maſt. 

The aftſide of mizen-maſts, in ſhips, and main-maſts, in brigs, to be coppered in the wear of the 
gaff and boom. 

_ Cutter's maſts are oftentimes left eight-ſquare four or five feet above the deck, and from thence 
rounded to the hounds, as other maſts, and fitted with bolſters or croſs- trees like a top-maſt. When 
they have croſs-trees, the heads are ſquare, and fitted with a cap, ſimilar to ſhips top-maſts. Bol- 
ſters are only faſtened to the maſt when the maſt and topmaſt are made in one, and the topmaſt above 
the ſtops rounded, and the head above the hounds left ſquare. An iron hoop is driven on the ſtop of 
the topmaſt hounds, with a ring at the fore part, and another hoop let on its breadth at the upper 
part of the head, with a round ring on the fore part, through which ſlides the topgallant-maſt, and 
is retained at the heel by a bolt through the lower ring : a ſheave-hole is cut fore and aft through the 
topmaſt hounds, and commonly four large eye-bolts with ſhoulders are driven from the aftſide 
through the maſt-head, upon iron plates let in the maſt, and clenched upon plates let in the foreſide. 
The bolts are one inch and a quarter to one inch and a half diameter; the lower one is driven through 
the middle of the lower hounds, the ſhoulder downwards ; the other three are equally ſpaced between 
the ſtop of the lower hounds and the lower part of the topmaſt hounds ; the two lower ones are driven 
with the ſhoulder on the larboard, and the upper on the ſtarboard, fide. The aftſide of the maſt to 
be coppered in the wear of the gaff and boom. 

SLOOPS, SMACKS, HOYS, AND BOATS, MAS TS, from a middle-line are trimmed thus. 
The heighth of the partners is two-thirds the diameter, taking feet for inches, ſet up from the butt 
or heel, and there ſet off the given diameter as before. In the middle between the partners and the 
ſtop of the ſhrouds, thirty thirty-one parts of the given diameter; at the under part of the hounds 
_ ſeven=-cighths; at the upper part, ſeven-tenths; and to have ſtops of one inch and a half, or two 
inches, on each ſide athwartſhips in proportion to the ſize of the maſt. Topmaſt, in the middle be- 
tween the ſtops, two-thirds of the given diameter; at the upper part, three- fifths ; and the ſquare 
| head above the topmaſt three-ſevenths ; and compleated as the former. 

Boats maſts, not ſloop-faſhion, are trimmed round from heel to band thus: ſtrike a knight line 
Wang the middle, and ſet up the partners from the heel, which is the depth of the boat, and there 
Fet off the given diameter; then ſer up the whole length, and line it to two-thirds the en of the 
partners; with a eave-holt its length clear of the op for the haliards. 
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 TOPMASTS, main and fore, after being ſawed or hewed to the foregoing directions, are com- 
pleated thus: the block below the heel is left cight-ſquare, and a hoop, two inches leſs in diameter, 
is driven on the lower end. The heeling is to be ſquare, and the edges chamfered ; and, if not ſuffi- 
cient to fill the hole in the treſtle-trees, fillings are fayed and nailed thereto, to make good ſuch de- 
ficiency. From the lower cap it is trimmed ſixteen- ſquare, and rounded to the under part of the 
hounds, which are nearly eight-ſquared, to admit them through the round hole in the lower cap. 

Sometimes ſhips in the Eaſt Indies, &c. have hound-pieces made of elm, teak, or harder wood 
than fir, fayed to their topmaſt-heads, and faſtened as bibs on lower-maſts that head themſelves. 

The head is left ſquare above the ſtops, and the edges chamfered between the upperſide of the 
croſs-trees and underſide of the cap. The whole topmaſt is then planed fair and ſmooth, and a 
ſheave-hole cut through the block, in the middle of the after ſquare of the larboard fide to the fore- 
moſt ſquare on the ſtarboard fide. The length the ſame as the depth. The breadth two inches for 
every foot in length, and ſo in proportion for all ſheave-holes. A groove is made on each angle of 
the heeling in the direction of the lower ſheave-hole, large enough to contain the top-rope, when 
paſſing through the ſquare hole in the treſtle- trees. 

In the middle of the heeling, a ſquare hole is cut through athwartſhips for the fid ; its lower part 
to be the depth of the treſtle-trees above the block. Iron fids are once and a half the given diameter 
of their lower maſt in length, one-third the given diameter of their topmaſt in depth, and two-thirds 
their depth in thickneſs. Wooden fids differ from the former in depth, being made one-half the dia- 
meter of the topmaſt. Fids are made ſquare, to the given dimenſions, and one end rounded, the 
other ſnaped from the underſide, and a hole for a lanyard in both ends. 

The upper ſheave-hole for the top-rope to be four inches above the heeling, cut through tranſ- 
verſely to the lower one, by boring four or more holes through with an auger the breadth of the 
ſheave-hole, and then cleared — through with chiſſels: all other ſheave-holes in the ſame 
manner. 

Eighteen-gun ſloops, and veſſels under that ſize, in the Royal Navy, = moſt ſhips in the Mer- 
chant-ſervice, have a ſheave-hole for the topſail-tye cut through the middle of the hounds fore and 
aft; but, as it weakens the maſt, it is better avoided. 

_. Topmaſt treſtle and croſs trees are differently fitted from the lower ones. The length of the treſtle- 
trees is-three inches and a half to every yard their topmaſts are in length; and each croſs-tree one- 
third longer than the treſtle-trees. Depth of the treſtle-trees, one inch and an eighth to every foot 
in the length. Breadth, two-thirds the depth, Depth of the croſs-trees, ſeven-eighths of the depth 
of the treſtle-trees. Breadth, one-fourth more than the breadth of the treſtle-trees. The treſtle. 
trees are trimmed ſimilar to the lower ones, and a ſheave-hole cut through the foremoſt end of each 
main-topmaſt treſtle-tree, not exactly fore and aft, but at angles with the length: the foremoſt ends 
to be without the middle of the treſtle- tree, to teach fair with the fore topgallant braces ; there are to 
be, likewiſe, two ſheave-holes in the after ends of the fore-topmaſt treſtle- trees. The croſs-trees are 
trimmed (moſtly ſawed) ſtraight on their upper ſides, but mould ſtraight only one-third the length 
in the middle, and round aft from thence on each fide with a curve one-third the diameter of the 
topmaſt, and one-half their breadth ; they hold a parallel depth in the middle three-ſevenths the 
length, and taper from thence to half the depth at the ends, which are rounded, and a hole bored 
four inches within for the topgallant ſhrouds. 

The croſs-trees are let into the treſtle-trees, with ſcores, as the lower ones, to half the depth of 
the croſs- tree, and face on half an inch. The middle of the treſtle- trees is kept well with the top- 
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maſt head at the foreſide, and the middle croſs-tree let in between that and the topgallant-maſt heel, 
the foreſide of the after croſs-tree to the exact ſize of the topmaſt-head, and the aftſide of the fore- 
moſt croſs-tree about one inch leſs in the clear, and both faſtened to the treſtle-trees with bolts 
ſeven-eighths to five-eighths of an inch diameter, driven through the middle from the upperfide 


with a ſaucer-head, and ſecured underneath with a forelock turned upon a ring. They are then got 


over the topmaſt-head, and fixed firm on the ſtop of the hounds. Bolſters are fayed upon the treſtle. 
trees on each ſide of the maſt-head, like the lower ones. | 64 | 

The cap is trimmed and fitted as the lower cap, and differs little but in ſize, except in the eye- 
bolts, which are driven the ſame diſtance on each fide the round hole, and are, in diameter, one inch 
and an eighth, to ſeven-eighths of an inch; the other bolts in proportion. Length, four times the 
given diameter of the topgallant-maſt, and one inch added. Breadth, twice that diameter. And 
depth, ſeven-fifteenths the-breadth. 

Cloſe up under the cap on each ſide de. are cheek-blocks, tenoned into the topmaſt- 
head. The length, twice and a half the depth of the head, and fix inches added for the three te- 
nons. Half the depth of the head in thickneſs, and two-thirds the depth in breadth ; made of elm; 
and the whole thickneſs divided to make the tenons, ſheave-holes, and back. Viz. The depth of 
the tenons and the thickneſs of the back are each three-cighths of the whole thickneſs, and the re- 
mainder for the ſheave-hole. The tenons to be two inches ſquare, one in the middle, and one at 

each end; and the ſheave-holes the thickneſs of the rope longer than the breadth. The back of the 


block is divided into three parts, and one-third on each ſide bearded down to n the . 


of the back at each edge. 


They are then let in to the topmaſt-head with mortiſes, and holes are bored through the centre 
of the ſheave-holes, that the ſheaves may work on the bolts which faſten them to the maſt-head. 
The bolts are ſaucer-headed, and forelocked on a ring. The blocks are not faſtened until the top- 
maſt is in its place through the hole of the lower cap. 

The ſheave-holes are coppered, to prevent the blocks chafing with the rope. Moſt ſheave-holes 
in yards, &c. are the ſame, or ſometimes guarded on the edges by a thick wire e into the 
ſolid. | 

'Mizen-topmaſts are trimmed as hs former in proportion, but differ thus: viz. They have no 
block below the heel, only a ſquare heeling at the butt, and a ſheave-hole cut fore and 1 through 
the hounds, one-third its length below the ſtops, for the topſail tye, in all ſhips. 

If a long pole-head, it is rounded above the ſtops, and a ſheave-hole cut through, fore and aft, 
once and a half its length above the ſtops, for the ſtayſail haliards, and another ſheave-hole, half its 
length below the head, for the mizen topgallant tye. Laſtly, a ſquare tenon is made on the upper 
part, as large as the head will admit, for the truck, which has a mortiſe the ſize of the tenon cut 
out in the middle, and driven on tight to its thickneſs. 

Topgallant-maſts trim as the mizen-topmaſt with a pole-head, except when ropal-maſts a are uſed, 


and then like a mizen-topmaſt with a ſquare head. 


Royal-maſts are trimmed ſimilar to topgallant maſts or flagſtaffs. 
Tryfail-maſts ſtop upon deck cloſe abaft the mainmaſt of fnows, and theis heads fix underneath 


the aftſide of the top. At the head they are trimmed round to three-fourths the diameter at the 
heel. 


Boats maſts as before deſcribed. 
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.-  BOWSPRITS. Bowſprits made of two trees, are coaked together in the middle, and bolted as 
maſts, and lined to the ſize the fore and aft way from a middle-line on the *thwartſhip fide, and 
hewed plumb: then canted up, and a middle-line ſtruck along the upperſide, and the eight-ſquare 
ſet off. The ſame on the oppoſite fide, and trimmed as the maſt, Then canted down, and the 
fiſhes coaked on to the thwartſnhip fides, faſtened and lined to the bigneſs athwartſhips, then eight- 
ſquared, fixteen-ſquared, and rounded, except the ſquare at the outer end, which haunches from 
thence into the round. Then ſtation the hoops thus : five to be in the lower drift of a firſt rate ſhip, 
and four in a ſecond and third, -from the heel to the bed, and nine in the upper drift of the firſt rate, 
and eight in the ſecond and third, from the bed to the ſquare at the outer end, and two mould-hoops 
on the ſquares of each rate, The hoops are then driven on to their ſtations as before. Place the 
hoops clear of the tenon at the heel, the bed, the gammoning, and tenon at the outer end. 

Bowſprits made of ſingle trees are ſixteen- ſquared and rounded to the ſquare at the outer end as be- 
fore. Thoſe left ſquare within the bow are ſixteeen- ſquared, and rounded from thence to the outer 
end, and planed ſmooth and fair. The former have two or three hoops driven on the heel ; the lat- 
ter only one, let into the heel. 

The bowſprit cap is next trimmed, and let on the outer end with a tenon. The length of the cap 
is five times the diameter of the jib-boom ; the breadth, twice the diameter of the jib-boom, and 
half the diameter of the jack-ſtaff; and the thickneſs four-ninths the breadth. 

Set off what the bowſprit ſtives in the thickneſs of the cap before the length. 

The fore and aftſides of the cap are trimmed or ſawed ſtraight and out of winding, and are of a 
parallel thickneſs. The *thwartſhip ſides are cut ſquare and parallel to the breadth. The ends are 
cut ſquare athwart, and fore and aft to the ſtive of the bowſprit. Then a line is ſtruck lengthways 
on the fore and aft fide the cap near the middle, leaving half the diameter of the jack-ſtaff on the 
ſtarboard ſide. Then ſet off, parallel from the upper part of the cap, once its thickneſs, for the 
upperſide of the hole that the jib-boom ſlides through. Then ſet off the diameter of the jib- boom 
on each ſide ſquare from the upperſide of the hole and parallel, and race it acroſs on the fore and 
after ſides. Then ſet off half the diameter of the jib-boom on each fide the middle-line on the cap; 
and ſweep the hole to an oval. In ſetting off the hole, three-quarters of an inch is to be added for 
leatheri | 

F i under part of this hole, ſet down two-ſevenths the diameter of the bowſprit, and ſquare 
it acroſs, for the upper part of the hole, which fits the tenon made on the outer end of the bowſprit 
thus; three-fourths the diameter is ſet off from the middle-line athwartſhips, and ſeven-eighths fore 
and aft from the upperſide at the thickneſs of the cap within the end, and half the remaining bigneſs 
of the bowſprit is ſet down from the as at the outer end, and tapers. half an inch in the length 
cach way. 

Six bolts, one inch and an eighth to ſeven-eighths of an inch diamencr, are driven through the 
cap, from the *thwartſhip ſides, and parallel to the breadth ; the four upper ones to be eye-bolts, 
and the two lower ones ſtraight: the upper eye- bolt to be driven in the after hole from the ſtarboard 
| ſide, and the others from each fide alternately, and clenched on a ring; another eye-bolt is driven 
through the middle of the cap, from the aftſide, between the round hole and the upper part; the eye 
to ſtand up and down. Another eye-bolt is driven from the ſoreſide at the lower edge, after the cap 
is fixed on the bowſprit, and belays with a forelock in the middle of the ſquare part on the aftſide, 
and a ſtraight bolt is driven athwartſhips, in the. middle of the ſquare hole parallel to the aftfide, 
through the tenon, and clenches on a ring. A groove is made, for the jack-ſtaff, from the upper- 
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ſide of the cap to the middle of the ſquare hole on the ſtarboard ſide; the groove to be the diameter 
of the ſtaff in breadth, and half in depth. The ſtaff is confined, near the upper part of the groove, 
by an iron ſtrap, made with a ſemi-circle in the middle, to embrace the ſtaff, and a hole in one end 
for a ſtaple, and a mortiſe in the other, that goes over a toggle-bolt, and is there retained by an iron 
pin. The heel of the ſtaff reſts in a hole made in the ſtarboard bee. 

BEES are made of elm plank. The length, twice and a quarter the given diameter of the 8 
ſprit ; the breadth, two-thirds the diameter; and the thickneſs, one-fourth the outer diameter of the 
bowſprit at the inner edge, and tapering from thence to four- fifths that thickneſs at the outer edge, 
on the underſide. The outer ends are left ſquare; the projection of the cap and the inner ends, one- 
third the breadth; and then turned off with a hollow and round. About one-fourth within the ends 
are bored holes, large enough to reeve the fore topmaſt and preventer-ſtays. The hole at the outer 
end of the ſtarboard bee is made long enough to anſwer with the ſheave-hole in the block underneath, 
and with the hole at the inner end of the larboard bee. The other holes are uſed when wanted. 
Seamen ſay the ſtays would lead clearer, if the ſheave-holes in the bee-blocks were at the contrary 
ends. In the outer end of the ſtarboard bee is cut a ſemi-circle, to anſwer the groove in the cap, for 
the heel of the jack-ſtaff. 

The bees are let into the outer ends of the 1 one-third eie thickneſs, and one on each 
' fide; their foremoſt ends are fayed cloſe againſt the aftſide of the cap, the upperſides well with the 
upperſide of the bowſprit, and their outer edges raiſed above a level, three inches in every foot in 
the breadth; then bolted through the head of the bowſprit with four bolts, one inch diameter, in 
large ſhips ; and with three bolts, ſeven-eighths of an inch diameter, in ſmaller ſhips. The holes 

are bored parallel to the upperſide in the middle of the outer edge, and the bolts clenched on a ring 
. on the oppoſite ſides of the bowſprit, one at each end, clear of the holes. The others bolt in the 
middle between the holes. 

Bee-blocks are of elm, ſeven-ninths the length of the bee; the depth, two inches for every foot in 
the length, and the thickneſs, ſeven-eighths the depth. They are fitted with a ſheave in the fore- 
moſt end of one and after end of the other. The ſheave-hole, two-ſevenths the length of the block, 
and half the length within the end, and one-fourth the length in breadth. In the other end of the 
block is cut a ſquare mortiſe, under the other hole in the bee. The blocks are fayed to the ſides of 
the bowſprit and underſide of the bees, and bolted with two bolts, one through each een, and 
belay on a ring with a forelock. The bolts ſerve as an axis for the ſheaves. 

The tenon at the heel is ſimilar to that at the head, and is ſeven-twelfths the given diameter 
athwartſhips, and two-thirds up and down, and tapers one inch in the length, which is one-third the 
given diameter. 

SADDLES. The ſaddle for the Jib-boom i 1s one-ſixth the given diameter in thickneſs, and one- 
half in length, and fayed upon the bowſprit, one-third of the boom within the outer end, and a ſeat 
made upon the upper part, for the heel of the boom to lie on, clear of the ſaddle for the ſpritſail 
lings, and is nailed to the bowſprit, after the bowſprit and jib-boom are rigged. 

The ſaddle for the ſpritſail ſlings is one- eighth the given diameter in thickneſs, and fays upon the 
bowſprit, before the boom-ſaddle, and is made of a parallel breadth to its thickneſs, and chamfered 
on the aftſide at the upper part, and nails upon the bowſprit about one-fifth the length within the 


outer end, and leaded on the foreſide one-half the circumference of the bowſpeic upon the 
ae. | | | 
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The ſaddle for the running-rigging is fimilar to the above, and nails on the bowſprit juſt without 
the gammoning, but not till the bowſprit is rigged. It has We holes ere n foreiand aft, 
nt which the rigging is led clear into the bow. 

CLEATs are made for ſtops againſt the collars and gammoning, and are mailed on. when a 
The cleats againſt the collars to be in length one-half the given diameter: and one-fourth: the length - 
thick and broad. The cleats againſt the gammoning to be two inches ſhorter than the collar — 


and the ſame in proportion. The ends are cut bevelling to the direction of the rope. 


- Laſtly, a nn the * as on the maſt, is fixed * within the . at . outer 
end. 

The cat of ſmall veſſels, as Cutters, &c. commonly have an iron hoop let on, which nails to 
the outer end; with an eye on each ſide, and one in the middle, on the nne and a ſheave-hole 
cut through the inner and outer ends. 

YARDS. : After yards are ſawed as directed, they are completed thaw: thoſe that "ſcarf. a 
in the middle have the ſcarf and haunches trimmed ſtraight, and out of winding, on the inſide, and 
a line ſtruck along the middle, and a chain-coak ſet off, two feet four or two feet ſix inches long, 
and one-third the diameter broad; and the butts ſquared acroſs and down the ſides. The coaks are 

raiſed one inch and a quarter at the butt, and ſunk to the ſame on the other ſide the middle towards 


the arm: the other half is then canted thereon,” ſet ſtraight and out of winding, and fayed as the 
maſts, and bolted together fore and aft through the middle, in the butt of every coak; the heads ate 
driven from the thinneſt part of the ſcarf and clenched on a ring, and the haunches naile. 

The yard is then ſixteen- ſquared, and rounded from one quarter on each ſide the ſlings to the outer 
ends, except on the aftſide, which muſt remain ſquare two quarters on each ſide the middle. The 
whole is then planed fair and ſmooth, and the ſcarfs caulked their length and hooped, one hoop over 
the butt of each ſcarf, one in the middle of each haunch; and one between every bolt: then a fiſſi of 
fir, two inches thick, and the ſame length and breadth as the ſquare on the lama is Ps: and nailed 
cloſe over-all the hoops. 

Yards lengthened at the quarters have their ſcarfs trimmed Pink tad, out of ae! \Thedſearf 


on the arm-piece is to fit the tongue on the yard, then to be driven on, ſet cloſe; and bolted with 


three bolts, five-cighths to three-quarters of an inch diameter, and the ends of the ſcarf nailed. The 
yard is then rounded and planed ſmooth, and four hoops driven over we e one en _ 
and two equally between. 

Main and fore yards, made of dune trees, are ſixteen-ſquared; and rounded as indie — An 
merchant-ſhips, they have ſheave-holes in their arms for the topſail-ſheets, and are left ſquare the 
length of the ſheave-hole : but this method weakens the yard, and ſhould not be rags OPIN 
ſhould the tree be crooked, to place the rounding ſide uppermoſt. - _ 

Topfail-yards, being trimmed fixteen-ſquare, are rounded, and planed ſmooth and 4 a the | 
firſt quarter on each fide the middle to their outer ends, and a ſheave-hole cut from the upperſide, 
its length within each outer end, for the reef-tackles. In ſome merchant-ſhips, holes are cut within 
the cleats, for the topgallant-ſheets, but ir is better avoided, as it weakens the yard-arms. 

Topgallant-yards, royal-yards, croſs-jack-yards, mizen- yards, ſprit and ſprit-topſail yards, ſtud- 
ding- ſail and driver yards, are trimmed eight-ſquare, RY and then . and n 
fair and ſmooth from end to end throughout the length. 

BATTENING YARDS. Main and fore yards, main, fore, and mizen, copſail ok nad oak 
battens nailed on their ſquares, nearly the ſame length and breadth, and one inch to three-quarters 
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of an inch thick; their ends rounded, and ſnaped with a duck's bill, and the Gee chamfered. The 


foreſides have no battens. my 
CLEATING. OF YARDS. The fling-cleats, nailed on the foreſide of main and "0 ane are 


once and a quarter the diameter of the yard in length, with a ſhoulder one-third its length. The 


breadth one-fourth the length. The thickneſs two-thirds the breadth, and nailed once the diameter 


on each ſide the ſlings. They are made of elm. 


Stop-cleats nail within the arms, on the fore and after ſides, one inch and a half to every re in 
the length, and are half the diameter of the yard in length. The breadth one-fourth the length; the 
thickneſs two-thirds the breadth. Merchants yards have their cleats ſometimes raiſed from the ſo. 
lid; ſome are made of oak, others of elm. 

Topfail-yards have ſtop-cleats nailed on the forefide of the yard, once the diameter on mY fide 
the ſlings. Thoſe within the arms, on the fore and after ſides of the main and fore topſail yards, three 
inches to every yard in the length, and mizen * ares two inches and a quarter 1 their 


outer ends, or arms. 


Topgallant-yards the ſame as topſail- yards. 

Royal-yard VOY are once the diameter on each fide che Wadde aſunder, and twice their * 
within at the arms. 

Croſs-jack-yards BEA ſtop-cleats mailed on the foreſide of the yard half the diameter on 8 ſide 
the ſlings. Thoſe at the arms one inch and a half within their outer ends to every een in —_— 
and nailed on the fore and after ſides. 

Mizen- yards have ſtop- cleats nailed once the diameter aſunder on the ſtarboard fide, and once and 
a half the GENE WORE the middle of the or tote at the peek, or outer end, once the diameter 
withan..” | 

Sprit and ſorit-ropfail yards have fioganieats nailed on their underſides ; the (aided once the 
aber on each ſide the ſlings; the ſprit-topſail- yard half the diameter on each fide: thoſe at the 
arms one inch and a half within their outer ends, to every yard in the length; and they nail on the 


fore and after ſides, contrary to thoſe at the ſlings. 


Studding-ſail and driver yards have ſtop-cleats, nailed once the diameter aſunder, at one-third the 


length of the yard from the inner end. Thoſe at the arms twice their length within. 


Boats yards cleats once the diameter aſunder at the ſlings; ſome in the middle, others at d 


from the end, ſuch as lugs, lateen, and ſettees, and the length of the cleat within at the arms. 


Vards are fitted at their outer ends for rigging out ſtudding-ſails. Main and fore yards have four 
boom-irons; one on each of the outer ends, the others at one-third the length of the boom within. 


The outer boom iron is compoſed of a ring, a neck, and ſtraps. 


The ring, through which the boom ſlides, is the ſame diameter in the clear as its topmaſt fvdding- 
fait boom; breadth, three-cighths the diameter, and five-cighths to three-quarters of an inch thick. 


In one fide a lignum vitæ roller is fitted, one-third in length the diameter of the boom-ring. . 


The neck is ſquare, and connects the ring to the . each one inch longer than the diameter of 
the ring, and one-fourth its length in ſize. 


The ſtraps are made one inch and A quarter in length to every three feet of the yard. The breadth, 
once and a half the breadth of the ring. Thickneſs at the inner part, three- eighths of an inch: they 


' increaſe in ſubſtance towards the neck, and are made to the ſhape of and let into the yard-arm its 


thickneſs. Two holes are punched through the ſtraps, for bolts, the ends made round, and holes 


* 
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punched. In mage the ſize of the yard-arm, one ape og. e nnn 


neck. 
Inner boom- irons are made after the ſame proportion as the outer ones, but differ in . The 


' ſtraps are made to compaſs the yard at one-third the length of the topmaſt ſtudding-ſail-boom; with- 


in the end, and the ring is ſeparated from the ſtraps by a collar; the upper part of the ring opens 
with a hinge on one fide, and the heel of the boom is laid therein, and confined by a bolr Foray 


through eyes oppoſite the hinge, which is retained by a ſpring-forelock through the point. 


Boom-irons fix on the yards thus: the rings are parallel with the axis of the yard, in a ſtraight di- 
rection with a line ſtruck upon the yard, in the middle of the ſquare, between the upper and fore 
ſide. The outer boom-irons let in their thickneſs at each outer end of the yard, and are bolted 
through, clenched, and nailed; the two hoops are driven on tight, and ſtopt with a nail on each 
ſide. The inner boom-irons have their ſtraps made hot, and encircle the yard at one-third the 
length of the topmaſt ſtudding-ſail boom; they are nailed through holes in the ſtraps, and oakum 
twiſted round their heads to prevent their flying off. 

Boom-irons on the yard-arms of ſhips in the merchant-ſervice differ much in ſhape. Thering the 
boom ſlides through is connected by a collar to a ſquare hoop, that lets on, and nails to the yard- 
arms, they being left ſquare; and ſometimes a round hoop to the fize of the yard-arm, Others 
have a ſtraight neck, projecting from ſtraps, with a ſhoulder in the middle of the neck, and the part 
without left ſquare. The boom-ring has a ſhank on the under part, with a mortiſe that fits the 
neck, and is there faſtened by a ſcrew-nut or a ſpring-forelock that goes on the neck next the 
rin 

Topal yards, main and fore, commonly have boom-irons at their outer ends, like the TY 
yards in merchant-ſhips; in the navy they are moſtly fitted with a boom-ring, and a ſprig-eye-bolt 
driven in the middle of their ends, parallel to its axis, and an iron hoop let in its thickneſs and 
breadth, and nailed, to prevent ſplitting the yard-arm. Yards that have no inner boom-irons have 
ſaddles for the heel of the boom. 

Topgallant yards, main and fore, mizen yards, ſprit and ſprit-topſail yards, have their arms 
fitted with a ferrule-hoop, and ſprig-eye-bolts, as the topſail yards. 

Mizen topſail and topgallant yards have hoops let on their outer ends, but no bel 8 

Driver yards have a ſheave-hole cut through the outer end, and a hoop and eye-bolt. 

BOOMS. Booms are ROY jib, and ſtudding-ſail, in ſhips; and Doom; in VE 
ex &c. 

Driver-booms have their . ſet off from a ſtraight line ſtruck along the middle, like a top- 
fail yard. The given diameter in the Table of Dimenſions is ſet off in the middle, and at the firſt 
quarter, on each fide, forty forty-one parts of the diameter in the middle; at the ſecond, eleven- 
twelfths ; at the third, five-ſixths; and, at the ends, two-thirds. They are then lined to _ gs. 
neſs, and trimmed like the topſail-yard. 

The inner end is commonly fitted with jaws, made of oak, that embrace half the diameter of the 
maſt. The inner part is one-fourth of what is left on each fide, and from thence breaks in fair, to 
the ſize of the inner end of the boom, to which it ſcarfs with a tongue two feet long, trimmed in the 
end of the boom, rounded, and then faſtened with bolts, hoops, and nails, at the ends. One and 
ſometimes two holes are bored through the middle of each j jaw, fore and aft, for the parrel thae con- 
fines it to the maſt, and the ſweep is leathered. . 
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An eye: bolt i is driven through the middle from the upperſide, between hs ſweep: and the ſcarf, 
aa clenched on a ring underneath, for confining the tack of the ſail. A ſheave-hole is cut through 
its length within the outer end of the boom for the ſheet; and on 1 end is let on a hoop, 
and an eye - bolt driven in the middle of the end parallel to its axis. 

Sometimes an iron ſtrap with an eye is fitted on the inner end, and faſtened with bolts and hoops, 
and nailed at the ends. THE: eye of the _— is ga to a e. oy a pin _ a hoop or 
ſtrap round the maſt. 

. Commonly, in the — SO ee an iron hoop-i is let on the inner end, ns an iron hook, or 
neck, driven in the middle, parallel to its axis, that hooks into an eye in a hoop, or a ſtrap round 
the maſt, and it is mouſed or forelocks through a hole, to prevent its lifting. 

JIB-BOOMS have a ſtraight line ſtruck along the middle, and the length ſet up from the burt, 
and one-third that length for the cap. From thence to the outer end is divided into four quarters, 
and the given diameter (in Tab. Dimen.) is ſer off at the cap, and forty forty-one parts that diameter 
at the firſt quarter; eleven-twelfths at the ſecond; five-ſixths at the third; and two-thirds at the 
outer end. They are then lined to that ſize, and hewed plumb ; then ſquared and eight-ſquared, and 
three times and a half the diameter ſet up from the heel, and-from thence rounded to the outer end. 
Let a ſtop be made from the end once and a half the diameter of the boom, and a ſheave-hote half its 
length within the ſtop from the upperſide, for the outhauler, and another ſheave-hole, once and a 
half the diameter from the heel for the top-rope, be made through the middle of the ſtarboard 
ſquare, next the upperſide, and a hole bored through between that and the heel, the ſame ſize, for 
laſhing down the heel. 

STUDDING-SAIL BOOMS trim alike, frown a ſtraight line ſtruck along the middle. The 
length i is ſet up from the heel, and the given diameter in the Table of Dimenſions ſet off at the heel, 
and at one-third the length, and lines parallel to the middle-line, and from thence to two-thirds the 
given diameter at the ends, and rounded as before. 

The lower ſtudding-ſail booms have an iron hoop let on the inner end, and a hook driven in the 
middle of the end, parallel to its axis, and a hole bored through the outer end the diameter within. 

Top and topgallant ſtudding-ſail booms have a hole bored through the end. 

Main booms for cutters, ſloops, &c. have a ſtraight line ſtruck along the middle, and the length 
ſet up from the butt; the length from the maſt to the ſtern is then ſet off, for the ſtation of the main- 
ſheet. Then, between the ſheet and inner end, divide four quarters; and between the ſheet and outer 
ends two equal parts; and ſet off the given diameter (in the Table of Dimenſions) at the ſneet; and 
forty forty- one parts of that diameter at the firſt quarter; eleven- twelfths at the ſecond; ſeven- 
eighths at the third ; and two-thirds at the inner end, and between the ſheet and outer end eleven- 
twelfths, and three-fourths at the outer end. The diameters are ſet off, and the boom lined and 
rounded, as the driver boom, and finiſhed with jaws at the inner end. 

This boom is leathered its diameter on each fide the ſheet, and comb-cleats nailed over the hin of 
the block. Without the ſheet are holes bored through for the reef-pendants, or notches underneath, 
made from the ſolid, and a ſheave-hole, hoop, and eye-bolt, at the outer end, as the _— $ driver- 

boom. | 

GAFFS have their diameters ſet off from a ſtraight "EG druck along the middle, and their 
lengths within eighteen inches ſet up from the butt; then ſet up four feet for ſcarfing on the jaws, 
and there ſet off the given diameter in the Table of Dimenſions ; and divide from thence ta the end 
into four quarters; and ſer off forty forty-one parts of the given diameter at the firſt quarter; eleven- 
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2 four-fifths at the third; and five-ninths at the JENS "7 is en: 
lined to that fize and rounded, as before. The jaus are made and finiſhed ſimilar to the booms ; 


but, owing to the gaffs being topped ſo much above a level, the jaws have a great bevelling. At 


the inner part, they have alſo an eye-bolt, driven through from the upper ſides, and clenched un- 
derneath for the throat haliards, and one from the underſide for the nock-earing, ſecuring the ſail 


and throat downhauler, and ſometimes a ne cut Wb on each fide, 1 the —_ 
brails. = 


A hoop is let on the outer end, and an eye- bolt driven in the middle ne 0 to its axis, ee 
nailed on the *thwartſhip ſides, the diameter whit the outer end, 1 a W cut m | 


from the upperſide within the cleats. 
TOPS. The dimenſions of tops are, their breadths PER > dndichind the length of their 


topmaſts their length fore and aft, three-fourths the breadth ; and the ſquare hole athwartſhips two- 


fifths the breadth of the top; and fore and aft thirteen-fourteenths the breadth ; and the aftſide of 
the hole one-fifth the length of the top, from the aftſide of che phony and Placed in the middle 
athwartſhips. - 

Tops are made thus: the platform of cloſe tops is n of three inch deals, Jown to a chird= 
rate ſhip, of two inches and a half to a fourth and fifth rate, and cf two inches for all under, in the 
royal navy. The deals are ſcarfed together half their thickneſs from the ſize of the ſquare hole each 
way to the whole ſize of the top, and the edges fayed cloſe together. The aftſide to be ſtraight, and 
the *thwartſhip fides ſquare from thence, at the breadth, to the aftſide of the foremoſt croſs-tree, 
where the fore part breaks in with an elliptical curve. After the top is trimmed to its dimenſions and 


the ſcarfs well nailed together, a rim of elm board (one inch and an eighth thick, in large, and one 


inch in ſmall ſhips, and from eight to ſeven inches broad, except the mizen tops of ſmall ſhips, which 


are only fix inches) is nailed on the upperſide, to overhang the edge all round, four inches in large, 
three inches and a half in ſmall, and only three inches on mizen tops of ſmall ſhips. Then ſtation 


the timbers, which are made of elm plank, from four to two inches thick, according to the ſize of + 


the top, and moulded to the ſame depth on the rim: to be four in number on each *thwartſhip fide, 
equally ſpaced between the aftſide and breaking in of the ſweep, and ſeven or eight bet ween them on 
the fore part, and one leſs on the aftſide. Between the middle timbers on the *thwartſhip ſides are 
cut two mortiſes for the futtock- plates, as far aſunder as the timbers will admit, and one on each 
ſide them, the ſame diſtance, and four inches and a half within the edge, over which is faſtened an 
iron plate with mortiſes punched through to anſwer the above holes; then fay the timbers cloſe to 


the top and elm rim on their under ſides, from the projection of the rim to the ſquare hole, to taper 


on the upperſide, within the rim, with a hollow to wear off to nothing at the ſquare hole, and they 
are nailed through the top, with two nails in each-breadth of deal, and clenched on a rove. Between 
the timbers are fayed fir fillings, of the ſame thickneſs and nine inches broad, on the thwartſhip 
tides, and tapering from thence to half that breadth round the fore part; they nail as the timbers, 
and mortiſes are cut through for the furtock-plates, and chamfered on the inſide round the fore part 
of the top. On the aftſide over the timbers is a gunwale, made with elm board, eleven or twelve 


inches broad, and as many eighths of an inch in thickneſs, in large ſhips, (and in proportion for 
ſmaller,) and it is nailed through the timbers in each edge as before, and four ſquare mortiſes cut 
through that and the rim for the rail ſtantions. On the *thwartſhip fides, within the fillings, is 
fayed and ſcored down over the timbers a chock. of elm, eight inches broad, and three times deeper 


than the timbers, and three cr more holes bored through, one inch and a half or two inches in dia- 
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meter, in the middle between the mortiſes, for the futtock-plates, for fixing the n and iis 
iron plate, half an inch thick, let in over the holes. The chocks are nailed through the timbers as 
before. The ſtantions on the aftſide are from two to three inches ſquare, and tenon at the heel into 
mortiſes in the gunwale and through to the underſide, and at the head into the underſide of the rail, 

which is the breadth of the top in length, and as much as the ſtantions are in thickneſs, and one inch 
more in depth. The ſtantions are trimmed eight-ſquare in the middle, and the rail rounded on * 
upperſide ; the whole is well ſecured together, when the top is up in its place. 

Yachts and ſmall veſſels often have iron . and mne on the * of their tops, tor 
neatneſs. ; 
Battened or open u hs * treſtle er croſs trees ee a 5 a rim of PO OY 
ſimilar to the former, nailed round the extremities. On each fide the maſt head, parallel with the 
treſtle-trees, to the ſize of the ſquare hole, are 1 cored: into the croſs-trees, pieces the ſame in fize, 
and two more on-each fide athwartſhips, ſcored into the latter pieces, and lapped underneath the 
rim, and well nailed thereto; then a cant of oak, ſimilar to the fir fillings, on the fore part of the 
former tep, is fayed and nailed to half the breadth of the rim, and kept well with the outſide; then 
oak battens, one inch or ſeven-eighths thick, and four or ſix inches broad, are fitted fore and aft 
within the cant, except over the ſquare hole, about their breadth op and are ſecurely nailed to 

the rim, croſs-trees, and croſs-pieces. 

N. B. All battened tops are made ſimilar to the thong | ; 

DAVITS for fiſhing the anchor to be, in length, three-tenths the breadeh of the mip, and 8 
at the inner end, one inch to every foot in the length, and at the outer end one inch leſs than the 
inner end, and trimmed thus: viz. After they are ſquared to the above ſize, they are eight-ſquared, 
leaving them ſquare at the inner end, three-fourtecnths the length, and a ſtop of one inch and a half 
to two inches made at the outer end, its diameter within the end. Three eye-bolts, of one inch and 
2 quarter to ſeven-eighths of an inch diameter, are driven through within the ſtops, one from the 
upperſide, for the maſt-head; guy, or topping-lift, and one on the fore and after ſides for the guys. 
The formet is well clenched on an iron plate, let in the underſide, the others on a ring. The heel is 
ſnaped to half its depth, the up and down way, to fay to the ſhip's ſide, and upperſide of the fore 
channel, and a large elm cleat, four inches thick, is nailed to the fide over the heel to hay its 
riſing, and another upon the upperſide of the channel to prevent its ſlipping. | 

FIRE BOOMS trim as lower ſtudding-ſail booms, the ſame for ſize, and two-thirds ein: length. 
The inner end is fitted with a hook, the outer end with a forked iron, driven in the middle pants! 
with its axis, and a hoop driven on to prevent * | 


nt FOLLOWING METHODS ARE TAKEN, IN FIXING MASTS, IN THE ROYAL NAVY. AND MERCHANT 
SERVICE, 


Ax the maſt is raiſed by means of the ſheers, the lower end is nnd it is tenoned into the 
upperfide of a large block of oak timber, called a ſtep, ſecured acroſs the keelſon. 


The topmaſt is Sacked and ſecured to the head of the lowermaſt by a cap, creſtle=troes, 
and fid. | 


( 


8. 


THE PRACTICE or MASTMAKING; 39 


Between the lower- maſt- head · and foremoſt croſs-tree, is a ſquafe ſpace, bounded on each fide by 
the two treſtle-trees ; perpendicularly above which is the foremoſt how in the cap, and the head of 
the lowermaſt is ſolidly fixed in the other hole. * 

The topmaſt is erected by the top- rope, which raiſes it to the head of the ge; and the up- 
per end of the topmaſt is guided and conveyed through the holes between the treſtle- trees and cap. 

When the topmaſt is raiſed to its proper heighth, the block or ſquare part is fidded on the treſtle. 
trees, by a bar of wood or iron, called a fid, which is driven through a hole athwart the treſtle-rrees ; 
and, upon the topmaſt, in the ſame manner; the topgallant-maſt is placed at the head of the ꝛopmaſt, 
and the hoy e * the head of the Wen e 


* 


F 


THE ONE PROPORTIONS FOR THE HEIGHTH OF MASTS ARE THOSE | 
| BY WHICH SHIPS AT PRESENT ARE MASTED IN THE ROYAL Naur. 


Tus length of the lower deck and extreme breadth ea added rogerer the half is the eng of 
the main-maſt. 

The length of the la deck of a 74 gun \ ſhip is 156 feet. Breadth meme 48 feet 8 inches ; 
added together, they make 224 feet 8 inches; the half, or 112 feet 4 inches, is the length of the 
main-maſt ; which being determined, the other maſts, yards, &c. bear the following proportiotis: 


Fore-maſt, 4 of the main«maſt. + N att gun + of the n. 22 
Mizen-maſt, 4 of the main-maſ. +++ topmaſt: - 1 543. 
In Sloops, the min . * of the Topyillait-mat, 4 the length of — 1 A 
main-maſt. topmaſt. 
Main-topmaſt, + of the main-maſt. _ | Bowſprits of 80 guns and Rn T7 of 
Fore-topmaſt, 4 of the main-topmaſt. the main-maſts. | 904 
Mizen-topmaſt, + of che main-top- Bowſprits of 74 gun trig and under, 2-43 1 
„ ene, of their main- maſts. * 1 
The diameters in proportion to the length, in the royal navy, are as follow: vi. 4 


The main and foremaſts of ſhips of 100 to 64 guns incluſive, are one inch in Sas at the part- 
ners to every yard in length. Ships of 50 to 32 guns incluſive, 2x of an inch to —"_ FAN in n length. 
And ſhips of 28 guns and under, + of an inch to every yard in the length. | 

The main-maſt of brigs to be one inch to every _ in length, and the foremaſt q of the diameter 


of the main-maſt. 
Maſts of cutters to be 4 of an inch in diameter to every yard in length. 
"The mizen-maſts of ſhips of 100 to 64 guns, incluſive, + of the a of the ang 90 
gun ſhips and under, + of the diameter of the maih- maſt. ; 
Diameter of the main and fore topmaſts, one inch to every yard in the length of the fore wah. 
Diameter of the mizen-topmaſt, s of the diameter of the main-topmaſt.. 
Diameter of the topgallant- maſts, one inch to every yard in their lengths. | ; 
Diameter of the royal-maſts, 4 of the diameter of their topgallant-maſts. 4 
Bowſprits of ſhips of 100 to 6ꝗ guns, incluſive, two inches leſs than nee of the main- 2 
In 50 gun ſhips and under, the ſame diameter as the main-maſt. 


In the merchant-ſervice the proportion of maſts and yards are variable ; therefore Tables of Diinen- 


ſions for veſſels of different tonnages are ſubjoined. 


40 Tur 'PRACTICE or 'MASTMAKING; 


. 4 "ow F : - 8 : 1 4 * — 
WEE - #5. 4 „„ „ 1 6 r 7 1 5 r + >» 4-2 ' 4 ” . " * 
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1 040 2/42 7% 4 PROPORTIONAL” LENGTHS or YARDS, IN THE ROYAL Navy, IO 
- Main-yard, + of the main-maſt. Royal-yards, I of the . | 
Fore-yard, 4 of the 'main-yard; en ee the ſame as the fore-topſail- 

Mizen-yard, 4 of the mains yard. I yard.” — 
Main- topſail-yard, 4 of the main- yard. | Sptitſail-yard, the ſame as the wetland 


\Fore=topfail-yard, 4. of the 'main-topſail-yard. | Spritſail-topſail-yard, * ſame as me eee 
Mizen- topſail- yard, 4 of the main-topſail-yard. gallant-yard. . | 
Topgallant-yards to 74 gun ſhips, 4, all 1 Studdingſail-yards, 4 of hats booms. 1 57 | 
+, of their POIs EO the ſame as * lizard, 


— 


a 122 22211 4 PROPORTIONAL DIAMETERS OF abs. 

Main ad forg put; at the ſlings, ys of an inch to every * in the bien. 
Mizen-yard, 4 of the diameter of the main-yard. 

-- Topſail-yard, 4 of an inch to every yard in the length. 

Topgallant-yard, x of an inch to every yard in the _ 

Royal- yards, 4 the diameter of their topſail-yards. 

Spritſail- yard, the ſame diameter as the Se ee i- eb | 
Spritſail-topſail-yard,..the ſame diameter as the eee 9 50 
Studdingſail-yards, one inch in diameter to every 5 feet in the eee M0 +7 LEE 
Croſs-jack-yard, the ſame diameter as the fore-topſail-yard. F108 4 

* the ſame diameter as the bee ge; Ne de 


| PROPORTIONAL LENGTHS or BOOMS. | 
8 « ſtudding-ſail Cs, + of the main-yard. Ri 
Top ſtudding-ſail booms, 4 the length of the _ they go on. 
Flying jib boom, + of the bowſprit. 
Driver ig the _ Xia as the e main-toplal-urd. 


- | - PROPORTIONAL DIAMETERS OF BOOMS, _ | 
Studding-fail hung one inch to every five feet in the ne bent f tris 
Flying jib booms, + of an inch to every yard in the length. i ind ig: 

Driver boom, the ſame as the un 


9 ; PROPORTIONAL LENGTHS OF GAFPFS. | 
3 of = gal n of their reſpective booms. 244 
Aer of the gaffs, eee eee n cr ek Hern 

: 2 ae ee ebe LENGTHS or ATAPFR. nge 1 4 0 
b e of the enfign-ſtaf, + of the-main-maſt, above the raffarel. . ne es rot eit] 

| +. - > , ackeſtaff, 4 the length of the enſign-ſtaff above the ade W epi i igt 
Diameter a the enſign-ſtaff, half an inch to every yard in the _— wee 
RED Jack- ſtaff, + of an inch to every yard in the length. 


' THE PRACTICE OF MASTMAKING. 
————— b ,, 


PROPORTIONS OF MASTS, YARDS, &c. FOR SLOOPS, SMACKS, AND HOYS., 


PROPORTIONAL LENGTHS. 
Maſt and topmaſt in one, thrice and + the breadth of the veſſel. 
Maſt to the rigging-ſtop or hounds 4 the whole length. 
Maſt and topmaſt to the ſtop of the topmaſt 4$ of the whole length. 
Topgallant-maſt to the rigging-ſtop + of the length of the maſt. 


Boom + of the maſt. Croſs-jack-yard + of the maſt. 

Gaff + of the boom. Topfail- yard 4 of the croſ-jack-yard. 

Spread-yard . of the maſt. _ Topgyllant-rarly af fhe topſail-yard. 

Bowſprits 4 of the maſt. | 
PROPORTIONAL DIAMETERS IN FRACTIONAL PARTS. OF AN INCH TO EVERY FOOT IN LENGTH. 

Maſt +. Gaff 4. Topſail-yard 3x. 
Topgallant-maſt . Spread-yard +4. Topgallant-yard 4. 
Boom . Croſs-jack-yard 5, Bowſprit 4. 


MASTS, YARDS, &c. FOR BQATS. 
Long boats, loop. faſhion, as above; bu lugsGails as follow. 
LENGTHS. 

| Main-maſt twice and a half the breadth of the boat. | 
Fore-maſt + of the main-· maſt. | Main-yard 4 of the main-maſt. 
Bowſprit 3 of the main-maſt. | Fore-yard-+ of the fore-maſt. 

DIAMETERS IN FRACTIONAL PARTS or AN INCH TO 'EVERY roor IN LENGTH. 
| Main-maſt 4. | Foremaſt.4. | Main-yard 4. | Fore-yard 4. Bowſprit 4. 


LAUNCHES AND CUTTERS WITH LUG-SAILS. 


LENGTHS. . f 
Main-maſt twice and 4 the breadth of the boat. wet 
Fore-rhaft 4 of the main- maſt. . Mizen-maſt 4 of the main- maſt, 
Main-yard of the main-maſt. | Sprit 2 feet longer than the mizen-maſt. 
Fore-yard of the fore-maſt. . Outrigger 4 of the mizen- maſt. 


DIAMETERS IN FRACTIONAL PARTS OF AN INCH TO EVERY FOOT IN LENGTH, 
Main-maſt 4. | Fore-maſt 4. | Main-yard 4. | Fore-yard 4. | Mizen-maſt 4. | Sprit 4. | Outrigger 4. 
————____——_—————— 
LAUNCHES AND CUTTERS WITH SETTEE-SAILS.. 
Length of the main-yard; thrice and 4 the breadth of the veſſel. 
main-maſt, + of the main-yard. 
fore-maſt, N of the main-maſt. | | 
fore-yard, g of the main-yard. _ | * 
Diameter of the maſts, + of an inch to every foot in the length. 
yards, + of an inch to every foot i in the length. 
G 


- 


. 


= PROPORTION OF MASTS, YARDS, Kc. CONTINUED. 


BARGES AND PINNACES WITH LATTEEN-SAILS. 
Length of the maſts, twice the breadth of the boat and 8 inches added. 
. -  topmaſts, the length of the maſt and 4 more. 
| + ſcarf to the lower-maſt, = its length. 
Diameter of the maſts, r of an inch to every foot in length. 
topmaſts, #5 of an inch to every foot in length. 


BARGES, PINNACES, AND YAWLS, WITH SPRIT-SAILS. 
* of the main and fore maſts, twice and 4 the breadth of the Ved: 
ſprits, 4 more than the maſt. 
Diameters of the maſts, 4 of an inch to every foot in the length. 
ſprits, 4 of an inch to every foot in the length. 


A FRACTIONAL TABLE OF THE PROPORTION THAT EVERY PART OF / 


MAST OR YARD BEARS wn THE GIVEN DIAMETER IN THE TA 
- BLES OF DIMENSIONS, 


Quanrans. Heap, HII. 
g. [Lower] Upperf 
iſt, ad. gd. part. | part. 
Stang; | $4" fore and aft. 4 
Standing Maſts that are checked bb f. ; | 
Standing Maſts that head themſelves . . | 
Top-maſts, Gallant-maſts, and Royal-mafts . 
„ 4 n N - 
in Gay ag 
Bowfſj 1 * . 0 9 . .* .* . * . . . an gh 4 
vſprit - R[#] 3.4 I 
e 6 3 22 8 
Main booms . , . . . . , ; 422181 4 _ T. 
Gaffs . * | | . „„ 4 7 
Heeli ie g maſte „4 9 — +1 fo.&aft* 
ceUls \ Bowſpris . .. . « +» + + » Ir athwartſhp.i 2 up and down. 
LENGTHS OF 


The cheeks J if oak, and z if fir, of the length of the maſt. 
+ The head of the main and fore maſts, 5 inches to every yard of the maſt's length. 

| The head of the mizen-maſt, and main and fore topmaſts, 4 inches to every yard of the length 
The head of the mizen topmaſt, and all topgallant. maſt, 34 inche to every yard of the length. 
| Long pole-heads to topgallant-maſts 4 of 3 length of the flop, (that is, when the 34 inch 
a bond, is taken out of the whole length). Proper pole-heads to be 75 of that ah anc 

-heads 31 inch to every yard in lengt * 7g 

The ounds of all lower.maſts of the lengah of the head. 
The topmaſts i of the length the head. : 


: EXPLANATION OF THE PROPORTIONS IN| THE FRACTIONAL TABLE. 
The diameters at the quarters being given in what maſt-makers call fractional parts of the diameter 
at the partners, or ſlings, obſerve, that the firſt quarter of the main-maſt is , that is, if the dia- 
meter at the parthers be 61, that at the firſt quarter will be 60: now, the diameter at the partners of 
a 74 gun ſhip's main-maſt being 37 inches, we have three terms of the Rule of Three given, nd; thus 
expreſſed, 61: 60: : 37 to the product, which we ſhall find to be 364 inches. 
In the Rule of Three there are three numbers given; and, if the ſecond be multiplied by the third, 
and the product divided by the firſt, the quotient will give the fourth term, which will have the ſame 
proportion to the third that the ſecond term has to the firſt. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE SLIDING-RULE, 43 
Draw out the ſlide till 61 is againſt 60; you will then find 364 againſt 37 inches; ſo that 364 is the 


out the ſlide till the denominator, 61, is againſt the numerator, 60; then look for the diameter of the 
partners, or ſlings, 37 inches, as above, on the ſame line with the denominator, 61 ; and, againſt 37, 
the diameter at the partners, you have 364, the diameter of the firſt quarter; then, by uſing the 


ſame operation as for finding the firſt quarter, you will find the ſecond quarter 344, the third quarter 
314, the head 274, and the upper part of the head 234. 


It is preſumed theſe examples may ſuffice to explain-the manner of notation in the preceding pro- 


tions in the Rule of Three, ſuch as meaſuring timber, plank, &c. 


diameter of the firſt quarter; hence we have this general rule, when the fractional part is given, draw 1 


portions, and likewiſe the method of working by the fliding-rule, which may be n to all queſ- 


A TABLE OF THE VALUE OF FIR TIMBER, 


1792. 
cb MASTS WSP 1 
MASTS or RIGA on NORWAY HAND MASTS. | NORTH AMERICA || NORTH AMERICA || YARDS OF NEW 
GOTTENBORQUGH: WHITE PINE. | WHITE PINE. ENGLAND. 
Hands in BH. Diam. 1 
Circumf. lle Value. |: Inch. = Value, | | 
4. || Hands. [Inch.|Ft.L.|£ 7. 4 Inches. Vds. . 4. d. 
5 16 20 0139 © 38 | 38 [1590 1 © o ol 
4 ||  15z | 18364 612 © 37 | 37 [174 4.0 0 | 
3 15 184/63 oj11 © 36 | 36 [153 2 0 o 
$i 14z [fei 610 o 35 | 35 [134 12 © 0 | 
| 14 17260 ol 9 © 34 | 34 20 2 © o | 
| 13z | 10915868 5 33 | 33 |192 19 © 0 
9 13 164057 of 2 10 32 3289 2 © 6 
51 121 | 253155 61 6 15 31 3129 12 o 0 
2 12 15 [54 of 6 © 30 30 69 6 o 6 
5 9 114 1462 05 7 29295415 © o 
21 [72 0 35 1 Lone BJ 133561 Of 4 15 28 | 29 50 16 o o 
n: 104 1249 64 2 27 2946 17 o 6 
20 69 of 25 18 8 to | 227 42 1, 26 |28| 41 11 0 0 
194 67 6] 22 11 54 94 | 11$46 6] 2 17 25 27 36 6 o © 
19 en 9 10 3: 5.of 24 2732 6 © 0 
181 164 6] 17 oz 81 | 104|43 6] 1 18 23 | 27 | 29 14 o o 
18 63 of 15 7 10 8 10 [42 of 1 12 22 | 26] 23 2 © 6 
17% [61 6] 13 14 © 71 85040 661 9 21 | 25 | 20 o o 
17 (60 of 120 © 7 82139 of 1 7 20 | 24 | 16 10 o 6 
164 [58 6] 11 10 10! 62 73137 6] © 19 19 | 23] 13 7 © o 
16 [57 of 11 176 74136 1 65 12 18 3] 12 10 © 0 


BOWSPRITS of Riga or Gottenburgh Trees are 5 the bg mark? a4 of the ſame Diameter. — Fifty Feet of Fir, Oak, or Elm, Tim- 
make a Load. 


* 


"VALUE ov SPARS. 
— 


7 i , Size or Thickneſs. " Val AY: it 


Length. ue. 

Cant — 7 to 5 Inches, at 3 Feet 4 Inches from the Butt 36 to 33 Feet || ol. 68. 6d. each. 

Ratling Spars - 122 at 2 Feet 8 Inches from the Butt 30 to 28 Feet | ol, 38. tod. each, 
Boom — 4 to 3 Inches, at 2 Feet from the But | 30 to 27 Feet ol. 36. ad. each. | 
Middling Spars 2 to 3 Inches | 3L 10s. od. per H. 1 
r Br Small Spars — 2 Inches and under 21. 38. od--per H. 1 
* 5 THE VALUE OF TIMBER, per Load, &c. _ Sos ws 
of Straight Oak, per Load — — 435 Medium Prufia, 2} Inches thick, each — 0 6 eo | 
s Elm, per en 2 = = $4 2:40! * W Gs 2 — TY o 18. 6 | 
Fir, per Load — — 2 rdinary Deals, 13 Feet 6 Inches per x = | 
10 — 20 0 Ordinary Deals, 11 Feet 6 Inches long, per Dos. 9 - , 
d, Pruſfa Deals, + Iathes thith, cork — 0 12 6 Ordinary Deals, 9 Feet 6 Inches long, per Doz. o 17 | 
be III . WORK tw MASTS, Se. — ape Wnads, £1.17 — — 2 


( 44 ) 


45 


2 


8 ld. St. 


VALUE OF 


WORKMANSHIP, 
PER FOOT, IN LENGTH, 
For putting together and completing Maſts, Yards, Booms, &c. in the 
| Royal Navy. 
t The intermediate Lengths are of a proportionable Price. 
LR RET TTIIETTIY” N 4A ME 5 |NUMBER| PRICE | 
MAS T. 8, 3 M AS f 8, UN 
YARDS, S.. 1 Per FOOT. YARDS, . GUNS. Per FOOT 
N | | „ EP a ID 
Maſts in Parts —] 1co to 24 17 O tog © || Fore Top Gall. Studding. Boom 100 to Sloops each 4 to © 2 
ore Maſts in Parts — — 10 to 24 {15 o to 7 © || Lower Studdingſail Yards —| 100 to Sloops | o 3 too 2 
zen Maſts in Parts — —| 100 to go 10 © tog 9 || Main Top Ditto — —| 100 to Sloozs | oO 3 too 12 
en Maſts lengthened —| 100 to 24 3 6 to 2 0 || Main Top Gallant Ditto — 100 to Sloops | © 2too 1 
owſprits in Parts — =— | 100 to 28 9 o to 6 o Fore Top Studdingſail Vards - 100 to Sloops | © 3 too 14 
ain Maſt, Single Tree — 64 to Sloops | 5 3 t-to 3 o Fore Top Gallant Ditto — 100 to Sloops | © 2 to o 1 
Maſt, Single Tree —| 64 to Sloops | 4 10 to 2 10 || Fire Blom — — — -T 100 to Sloops | oO 7 too 22 
izen Maſt, 1 64 to Sloops | 2 10 to 1 9 || Enſign-Staff — — — 100 to Sloops | oO 6 too 3 
iprit, Single Tree — —| 64 to Sloops | 3 oto2 © > a — — — —| 100 to Sloops | 3 too 1Z 
in Yard in Parts — — 100 to 50 3 8 to 2 10 edging Maſtsin the Part- ey fo rang; 6 s 
Fore Yard in Parts — — 100 to 74 3 8 co 3 4 — — — — {| |Sloops | Mizen | 2 © edge 
ain Yard lengthened — —| 44 to Sloops | 1 6 too 9g || Maſts of Long Boats — — 100 to Sloops | © 7 too 3 
Fore Yard lengthened — — 100 to Sloops 2 o to o 9 || Bowfſprits of Long Boats — 100 to Sloops | © 4ito 0 2 
Mizen Yard lengthened — 100 to Sloops | 1 o too 5 Mainfail Boom — — —| 100 to Sloops | © 4itoo 2 
Topmaſt, Main — — — 10 to Sloops | 2 o to 1 3 || MainfilGaf — — — 100 to Sloops | © 6 too 3 
Fore — — -I 100 to Sloops 2 o to 1 3 Maſts of Small Boats — — 100 to Sloors | © 3itoo 2 
Mien — — — 100 to Sloops | 1 o too 7 Top Maſts of Small Boats —| 100 to Sloozs | © 2 too 14 
[Top Gallant Maſt, Main —| 100 to Sloops o 8 too 4 || Yards, Sprits, and Outriggers- 100 to Sloops | © 140 0 11 
ore — 100 to Sloops | o 8 too 4 || Half-Davits — — —| 100 to Sloops | oO 6 too 6 
5 izen — 100 to Sloops o 6 too 2 5 
yal Maſt, Main — — 100 to Sloops | oO to o 2 : 
Fore — - 100 to Sloops 0 6 6 too 2 CUTTERS, SLOOPS, G. | J 
ards, Mam — — -] 64 to Sloops | 1 9 to 0 10 || Main Maſtin Parts — —| 4oo to 140 | 6 o to 5 o 
Fore _—_ ee 64 to Sloops | 1 7 too 9 Main Maſt, one Stick with 2 9 d 
Mi — — — 64 to Sloops | 10 to o 4 Oak Cheeks — — — ure 3 = a 
Topſail Yards, Main — — 100 to Sloops | 1 0 to o Main Maſt, Si ree —| 400 to 100 | 2 4to1 0 J 
| Fore — =| 100 to Sloops | 1 © too 6 || Bowſprit — — — -] 400 to 100 | 2 0 to o 10 b 
Mizen — =] 1co to Sloops | o 8 too 4 — — — —| 400 to 100 1 6 co 0 8 
Top Gallant Yards, Main — 100 to Sloops | o 6 too 3 Gaffs — — — —| 400 to 100 [cachi 4 to 8 
Fore —| 100 to Sloops o 6G tao 3 || Topmat — — — —| 400 to 100 1 2 too 8 
—] 100 to Sloops | © 5 too 2 || Croſs Jack Yad — — —| 400 to 100 | 10 co 0 7 | 
ioo to Sloops | © 5 too 2 Topſail Yard — — —| 400 to 100 o 7 to0 4 
—| 100 to Sloops | o 4 too 2 Top Gallant Yard — — 400 to 100 [o 4 too 3 
—]| 100 to Sloops o 2 too 1 uareſail Boom — — -] 400 to 100 o 7 too 4 
—| 100 to Sloops | 1 0 to o 6 Squareſail Yard — — —| 400 to 100 | © 4 too 3 
ioo to Sloops | 1 to o 6 Mizen Maft — — — | 400 to 100 | 8 to o 5 
ioo to Sloops o 6 too 3X || Mizen Yard — — -— 400 to 100 | 4 too 3 
ice to Sloops o 5 to o 4 || Outrigger — — — —| 400 to 10 o 5 too'z 
—| 100 to Sloops | 1 © too 4 ib Boom — — — 700 to 100 o 6too 4 
—| 100 to Sloops | 1 2 to © tuddingſail Booms — —| 400 to 100 o 3too 2 
| xoo to Sloops | © 8 too 43 j| Studdingfail Yards — —| 400 to 100 o 2to0o 1 
Fo to Sloops | 1 © too 9 Driver — — — goo to 100 0 5 too 4 
100 to 3 pre Anh 2 _ pol ae — - 4OO to 100 0 3too0 2 
-| 100 to Sloops 43to © 2 n in | ö 
j 200 to - ench 4 too 2 1 — a 00; ]-$.0.20 5 
| roo to Sloops | each 4Fto o 24 | 2 
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DIAMETERS OF MASTS 


F M-R-4A; DA. BER 0 


As they bear in Proportion to the given Diameter at the Partners, in the Table of Dimenſions. 
rr 0 Her. * QUARTERS. HEaADs. | 4 D QUARTERS. HEADS. = 
154 RC 21655 | as 5 2 3 
3 5 80 x KA + = 8 : 6 in * 8 5 o | 2 Lawerpant Þ 5 
HLMLIES EATS 8 5 32 r ri pg 925 rt. ede £ a. 
32 iſt | ed 3d Ship Aft 7 as iſt | 2d | zd Ship & Aft f $ AL it | 2d | 3d Ship. r Af 5+ 4 
Toe. ioc. Toe. Inc. Inc.] Inc. Inc. ns, Inc. Inc. Inc. Inc. || Inc. | Inc. | Inc. || Inc. | Inc. — Iac. Inc. Inc ** Inc — 
| 8 I 8 I 

% RPE BEEF bk 66 BK RR CORE, 
39 | 3 33510 334] 29% 13340 28 274 263 24 || 24 | 21 7 24 || 18 | 174] 164] 158]! 134] 138] 112 || 154 
383] 377 35“ 33 || 33 | 289, 24 || 33 || 272) 27 | 254 237 23x] 204 7 2321] 172] 17 = 15 13 134 114] 15 
38 | 374. 35 3241| 324} 281 2341 32 27 | 263] 251 23 233] 204| 1 2300 17 | 1 155) 1443] 124] 124] 114] 14 
37z wo 35 3 " 2 | o 224 163] 1 150 5 124] 124] 11 14 

1 224 16 | 154] 145] 134} 12 | 12 | 1 13 

15 

154 


34 | 33#| 31 29 29F| 252] 2140 296 23 | 22F] 211 191 174] 145|| 1 13 | 124} 127] 11 $4] 11 
332] 32 314\ 284 284] 25 21 [284 223] 22 21 | 1 194) 163] 143]| 194]! 124] 124] 11] 1 84] 1 
33 | '324| 304| 284 284] 24 — 284 22 | 214] 201] 18 18 164] 134 18012 111 11 10 8 10 
5 324 +; 301 271 271 244) 201 271 214] 21 20 | 184] 1 10 


se 
— 


2e 


1-4 MELT 2-42 
TOP-MASTS, GALLANT-MASTS, an» ROYAL-MASTS, 


AT THEIR RESPECTIVE 


QUARTE RS. H E A D 8, Ce. 
As they bear in Proportion to the given Diameter at the Cap, in the Table of Dimenſions. 
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25 

) 

) 

) 

5 | 

: F | Werz. Heap. QUARTERS. HEAD. P QUARTERS, | Heap. E Tire. Hs. 

8 |, 24 84 * 2 r 

7 F ef- Crna eames JJ: 

3 Xt &*| it | 2d | 24 l | 2d ja [$258 

3 nay Inc. . - Inc. || Inc. "or 67 _ Inc. | Inc | 
5 7 1 | 3 | 
3 11 71 9 67 oy | 5F || 4 x 

3 Wy 7416 1|* | 58 | 53 | 5F || 4 ; 

4 202 9 || 73 th 515 4435 3 

2 51 55, [458 A 

1 192 6%] 5% |) 4x 45 | 3F || 3F| 2 

h 1g 731815. || 4 3+-| 34 || 2+ | 2 

2 : 741| 574] 44 || 3t 3s | 3 2 I 

© a 31 4 3 24 || 2&| 1 

| LE TLJ I 


K 
DIAMETERS OF BOWSPRITS 


AT THEIR DIFFERENT 


= | UA ET © RB, Sc. 

As they bear in Proportion to the given Diameter at the Bed, in the Table of Dimenſions. 
| QuarTErs. | | | QUARTERS. | 3 | | Quarters. || = QUARTERS. | 4 
. 335 — 242 + 8 1 F 

: + 2 |vE +» |z | « 8 | $ || 2 
+ 87 u| 4 * eee tl * * | 44 1 * HE #]| + · 5 
EE 88 82 342 || 52 « [82 33813 
1A 1. 2d | 3d | A 2 iſt | 2d | 3d iſt | 24 3d JOS, a fit zd 3 7 

Inc. | Inc. | Inc. | Inc. Inc. Inc. Inc. Inc. Inc. Inc.] Inc. Inc. |} Inc. | Inc. | Inc. Inc. Inc. || Inc. 
38 | 374] 344] 30 21. || 323} 314] 31 2510 17x] 27 || 25 | 244] 22 144 103] 154 

37H 36% 344] 3020 f 32 31 | 30z| 28 244] 173] 260 24 24 | 22 10 151 
1 37 | 364 34 | 29+4|| 201 3141 30 30 28 24 17 26 24 231 22 15 
367 357 332 124 20 31 30 291 271 24 | 162] 254|| 231 236 21} 14; 

36 | 35H 33284 20 || 30F}} 29 29 | 27 | 233) 163] 254 23 | 225] 21 14 
351 345] 323] 284| 195} 30 29 | 283| 26F 23 164 24 227 22 20 

34+ 323] 28 19 f 30 || 283] 2826 224 157 24 22 215 2 


— ne 
„ wu 
2 
— {me $>{ws 


4 33 | 324 304] 264|| 184] 284\} 264} 26 | 244 21 144] 224) 20 | 194] 184 
| I 
132 315 296] 25 174] 70 251 25 231 2 — 216019184 


172 


, 


Diameters of Mizen-Yards at their diffe- Diameter of Yards in general, at their 
| rent Quarters, as they bear in Propor-|] different Quarters, as they bear in Pro- 
tion to the given Diameter at the Slings ering to the given Diameter at the 
in the Table of Dimenſions. | lings, in the Table of Dimenſions. 
| UPPER ARM. LOWER ARM. | ” 
5 55 7 QuarTERSs. 7 QuarTERs. 
8 = QuaRTERs. QUARTERS, 52 i 2 
mit ws | Ot 1 EHESESETTS EHESESE: 
28] It 3 it | 2d | 34 Arm A it | 2d | 3d ArmA 1& | 24 | 3d 5 


234224 [214 [16+ lo ff 1141158010 8 | 444 
12001 fel [1634] 6 FTE | 
* 194 154 103[10px} 74 1 ö 
22 214 191 5910 847 | 4 
= rol [194 #44 , | 914 [4 [ol (37 
202/197 [17781144 8482 74 | 57 21 | 
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DIAMETERS OF BOOMS DIAMETERS 


AT THEIR DIFFERENT 


DART E R&S, | 192 5 


As they bear in Proportion to the given Diameter in the GA F F 3, 
Middle, in the Table of Dimenſions. AT THEIR 
DelvER 300187 = DIFFERENT QUARTERS, 
| ob dn bajar ver nana MAIN BOOMS. AS THEY BEAR IN PROPORTION TO THE | 
N GIVEN DIAMETER 
og +> 07 QUARTERS. 2 ||. ———— E 3 1 tet „ 
ee eee 2 | TABLE or DIMENSIONS. 
r - Boom 7 [x4 b 
3 iſt |2d| 3d | 3 (z L it | 2d | 3d 1 2 1 2 HR _— : 2s 
—_— nc. Inc. | Inc. | Inc 1 5 Inc. Inc. Inc. Inc. Inc. | | 
134 [1 I | 
9, ＋. 1 17 " 7 At A 3 2 1 3. rn 
15 144 [134 [124 0 || 15 [144 [13 1381} 10 134 11 * 4 
14% 14134 [12 | 94 || 143|14r5[134 126 94134 |1 85 1 
14 134 127 1 of || 14 [133 3 | 12 94 12Þ |1 — 42 | LL $ 
3k ay (1299 , e e 1 
2 1 72 ou 8 5 yon 1185 1 509 91 8 it 2d 3d $ 
12 114 ii jio | 8 || 12 14 1 f 105j|_8 11 9 
175 ” _ 9 4 _ 3 4 — of Inches, | Inches. | nchs. | Inches. | Inches. | 
| 104 |t0 3} | 7. || 104ot | 984] e 7 ot | 7 w | wut | 64 
10 9 8 6 10 9 oz | 8 o 7 | 114 11 104 
9+ 84 73+ 97 84 8 814 7 11 . 5 1 
0 % PE 5 3 
25 1 517 IE #| 3 - 7 * 
75 74 6: 5 | 9 J 7 5 
7 64 | 54 | 44 7 44 
55 4 6 | 51s] 44 | 8s 7 a &*+ | 
„ 74 A 
51 5 STs| 47 | 37s : 7 Ay Ss | 3 
5 |1F|44| 43 | 34 or of 1 | 
41 4 4 | 3x | 3 SF | 52 4 3s 
4 |3F|3F| 3 * 
34 | 3v%s| 3s | 274| 2 
a 1 
METHOD OF MEASURING ROUGH TREES FOR MAS TS. 
The length to be 3 times, in feet, what. the diameter is in inches at the partners, adding ꝗ feet. | 
2 for the partners is 2, in feet, from the butt what the maſt meaſures In inches at the partners. The hounds to be 


parts, called quarters. The quarters, hounds, and heel, to bear the following proportions to the diameter at the partners: 
quarter, 28 quarter, 4+; third quarter, $; hounds, 3; _—— as Te | 
Hann-MasTs to be of the fizes at the partners as in the Table of the alue of Fir Timber; which is, 8 inches from the batt for 
hand in circumference, (that is, ſuppoſing the circumference to be 6 hands, the diſtance of the partners from the butt is 6 times 8, or 48 
inches,) and I that bigneſs in the middle between the partners and the top, there to girth 4 the bigneſs of the partners. The length is 
governed in proportion to the number of hands in circumference at the partners, as follows: Add 6 inches to the number of hands, and multi- 
ply by 3, the product is the ! in feet and inches. Or, multiply the number of hands by 3 and add 18 feet. — Four inches make a hand. 
BowsPRITS to be in len „in yards, what the diameter is in inches at the bed or meaſuring-place, that being 4 in feet from the 
butt what the bowſprit is intended to meaſure in inches at that place. > | 
MasTs from AMze1ca are moſtly trimmed in the country nearly to their fizes, ſo that the diameter and length as per Table is ſufficient. 
YarDs tobe in length as per Table, and to hold that diameter in the middle, and half that diameter at the ends. 
DUTIES ON MASTS PAYABLE IN GREAT-BRITAIN. . 
-MasTs, 6 inches in diameter and under 8, imported in a Britiſh-built ſhip, 18. 14.3. Drawback 1s. Ditto in war 06. pr a, 
maſt, 18. 2d. Drawback 13. Maſts, 8 inches in Diameter and under 12 inches, in a Britiſh 1 Draw 35. 1d. Di 
in a foreign ſhip, the maſt, 3s. Gd. Drawback 3s. 1d. 12 inches or upwards, in Britiſh ſhips, the maſt, 6s. 8d. Drawback 6s. 2d. Ditto 
in foreign ſhips 6s. 11d. Drawback 68. 2d,—Scav act-RaTEs. (Port of London.) Large maſt zd. Middle maſt 1d. Small maſt od. . 


gth at half the diſtance from the butt to the partners; and from the hounds to the partners to be divided into + eq 
viz. Firſt 
every 
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Rough Trees for Maſts, Yards, and Bowſprits, made of ſingle Trees, need not be above Two Inches larger than the Dimen- 


MASTS, 


O F 


( 48 ) 


F 


* 


— 


fions in the Table of 


aſts, &c, — Foremaſts, Yards, &c. are made of ſingle Trees. 


Cre E SS 
MOST SUITABLE FOR THE VARIOUS PARTS OF 
BOWSPRITS, AND YARDS. 


N A ME $ | 100 GUNS. || go GUNS. 80 GUNS. h 74 GUNS. 64 GUNS. | 50 GUNS. 44 GUNS. 
OF TH E 5 
MASTS & VARDs. Length Dia. Ig Length Dia. |.s |Length|Dia. Ig Length Dia. |; Length Dia. En Dia. Ig [Len 14 
DEE E 8 : gth : Sch f gth I H ogth Dia. 
Main Maſt Ft. Inc. Inch. Z Ft Ine. Tuch. Z Ft Ine. Inch E Et Inc. Inch Z t Ine. Inch 2 pt Ine. Inch E et Ine. I nch 
Spindle — — 84 of 22:|2 | 82 o 22 |2 || 80 21202 [83 0 22 [2 | 78 o 22 |2 || 77 o 1842 | 63 © 
Side Trees —| 77 o 21214 76 o zoF4 76 0 20 476 6| 2044 | 75 o 20 4 || 70 © 19 z 64 © 
Fiſhes — ] 80 o 22511 | 92 ©| 22 [1 | 5 of 21311 92 o| 22 [1 | 81 O 21 |1 || 74 ol 19 | | 2 8 
Main Maſts made of TwoNeſw Engl ſand Treſes. itto. itto, Ditto, itto. 12 i 
Lower Tree —| 98 @| 304|1 || 92 of 28z|, || 909 ©| 27311 | 92 of 2841 | 87 9 26 78 6| 23341 f} 78 o 
Upper Tree — 98 o 30 |i | 94 0 28 go e| 27 [1 | 94 0 28 11 | 87 o 251178 6 23 78 © 
Side Fiſhes — 94 ol 26 |: | 86 o| 24 |* | 84 of 23 [1 | 86 6 24 [1 | Bo © 2241 || 66 6| 198) | 78 © 
Fore-Maſts made of Pires Riga Trees. 1 Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. | Ditto. |Dirto. 
Spindle — — 74 of 22 [2 | 74 ©| 21; 79 ©| 20 |2 || 74 o| 2i3/2 | 69 0192267 ©] 20 [1 || 78 © 19211 
| | Low. &|Upp. T. | 
Side Trees — 76 of 221276 © 22H 76 0 22 [2 | 72 © 2232 67 ©! 20 iz | 64 o| 19 [2 || 78 19211 
Fiſhes — 76 of 224j1 | 80 of 22zj! | 74 of 22 1 82 of 22411 || 72 0 21 |1 1 0 18 || I] 70 of 1771 
- [Mizen- Mats made jof Twoſ[Riga | Trees. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto One Riga r. Ditto, 
Lower Tree —| 86 ol 21 | || 84 of 204|1 || 80 ©] 194]1 | 82 © 2041 76 0/18 [1 | | | 
Upper Tree —| 86 of 20 | | 84 of 20 | || 80 of 184: [| 82 of 20 [1 | 76 of 1921 (F/9 75 9 20 f. 
Fiſhes — —| 84 of 19 [1 | 80 0 18 26 of 18 [1 | 80 of 18 |1 (| 74 ©| 17 | | 
Bowſprits made of Two Riga Thre ſes. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto One Neſw Engl land Tr. 
Main Trees —| 74 of 2202 | 72 o| 22 z || 70 ©| 22 z || 69 ©| 22 |2 || 62 0 202 e e | 
Fiſhes — —| 74 of 23 |1 || 72 of 2241 || 70 0 222] | 69 of 22 | 62 0 2oZ1 || £3 FEY 53 01 27 |! 
Main Yards made [of Two Riga] Trees. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto ne Riga Tir. || Ditto 
Two Trees —| 80 of 26 [2 | 76 of 23 [2 [| 70 o 23 |2 || 74 O 2334/2 | 60 © 22 |2 | 82 of 2141 | 80 of 20 [1 
Fore Yards made of |TwoTrjees. .] || Ditto. itto. Ditto. [One Tree: Ditto, | Ditto, 
Two Trees —| 70 of 23 12 || 65 ol 22 2 55 o 2112] 60 & 21 ½ 790 6 21 [1 || 72 ol 19111 | 70 © 191; 
NAMES 38 GUNS. 36 GUNS. 32 GUNS. 28 GUNS. 24 GUNS 20 GUNS. | SLOOPS 
or THE — — _—_ | 
[MASTS & YARDS. Length Dia. 8 Length Dia. - Length | Dia. 5 Length Dia. 5 Length] Dia. 8 Length Dia. < [Length Dia. ; 
Main Maſt Ft Inc. Inch. Z. Ft Inc. Inch 2 Ft Inc. Inch Z Ft Inc. Inch 2 Ft Inc. Inch = Ft Inc. Inch 2 pe Inc. Iuch 5 
Spindle — — 67 of 19 |1 || 67 of 19 |1 || 63 of 18 [1 || 60 of 17 ſt — | — | - | — 4 - |- 
Side Trees —| 64 6| 182|2 || 64 of 18z]2 || 60 of 17/2 || 60 of 17 [2 — ff — | ff — 4 — - 
Fiſhes —| 72 g 18411 70 © 1840 66 of 18 [1 || 62 of 17 [1 | — | —= [= — -.. (— 1—— 
MainMaſts made of | Two Rijga Ire ſſes. Ditto. Ditto Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. | 
Lower Tree —| 80 22 [1 | 78 of 2131 || 75 6 20 77 © 1921! 67 of 1g |1 {ag e Trſee 
Upper Tree — 80 21201 || 78 of 21 |1 || 75 6| 19 1 | 77 ©| 194 | 67 of 18 [1 [|{ 72 of 23 [1 63 ©| 2041 
Front Fich | | 
Side Fiſhes —| 80 19 78 of 18 |: || 68 © 18 [1 || 64 .c| 174]1 | 60 of 17 1 | 66 of 97 K 55 ©] 16 f 
Fore-Maſts made of | Two Riſga Tre ſſes. Ditto Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. | Ditto. 
Spindle — —| 80 of 19!|1 || 80 of 198]: || 68 of 18 |r || 66 6| 1621 ||} Singlle Tree | 
Side "Trees — 80 of 191 || 80 of 19 |1 || 68 of 173j1 | 66 6] 6 j1 If F 66 of 2 64 of 212|1 56 of 18 . 
; 1 ront Fi 
F.ſhes — 66 of 19 f 66 of 18 f || 66 of 1741 || 58 of 1621 || 60 of 17 58 of 152K of 14 | 
Mizen-Maſts made | of One Riga Tice. Ditto itto. : Ditto. ; itto. 5ſt us. Ep 
| Upper Tres 2e 20 |1 75 of 19311 72 of 19 [1 69 of 19 [1 | 64 / 17 [1 || 61 TE of 14 |! 
Fiſhes — — | 
Bow'prits made of [One Neſw Engl and Treſe. One Rijga Tr. || Ditto Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. ö 
-- ns = ss 27 154 of 2652 of 25 49 0 24 [1 | 45 of 23 [1 [| 44 c 22 | | 38 19 |1 
Main Yards made [of One Riga. Three. Ditto. Diuo. Ditto Ditto. Ditto 
Two Trees —| 82 21 [ 29 , 20 [1 25 of 20 ji | 72 19 | 66 of 18 63 cf 161 6 15 |! 
Fore Yards made of [One 'Trſee. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto Ditto. itto. 
Two Trees —] 72 19 l f 90 of 1841 165 of 18 It 1 62 5 il58 of 16 i Dog dl 14 1H ag of 149 


Dimenſions of Maſts and Vards in the Royal Navy, 49 


Taken at the Partners; which are at the Midde-Deck in Three-Decked Ships, and at the Upper- Deck in 
* | | all other Ships. 
—_ "TT bee | 1 
= 1 HE fn GUNS. 2164 Tons. 9 GUNS, 1931 Toxs|86 GUNS. 1615 Toxs.þ74 GUNS. 1799 Toxs. 
e ; . — 
jen- Y A R 'D 8. Masrs. | Yarvs. Masrs. | MasTs. |} Yarvs. Masrs. 
| - |Length|Dia. |Length|Dia. ||Length]Dia. [Len. Dia. Le Dia. Length Dia. 
HE 12 m_— Ft. In. Inc. Ft. ©. X Ft. pp” 5 pag 8 17 * 
a ; . 112 © 107 © | 35 
= Main To — — * 2 8 = r : 7 66 © 64 © | 194 66 o | 19} 
48 Main Top Gallant — — 350 | 114 = 9 p 33 © 45 10 33 0 yy 
- — oO © 
fg — F 1 3 3g : b. 100 © 95 9 | 31F 98 6 | 324 
Ih Fore Top * — — =—{6z 10 44] 64 6 | 1340 59 © 59 9 94 58 8 | 192 
fl q F Top Gallant — — 31 0 105} 430 | 8 29 0 28 6 29 4 | 94 
0 Fore Top Gallant Royal — oof o| 320 o © 6 o © |29 ool o 
x 4 Minen . — — —10 41 23 87 0 1696 6 930| 21 9 © | 22 
1 4 Mizen Top — — — 52 0 14| 49 © | 10Fj] 49 © 46 © | 13 49 © | 133147 
o Mizen Top Gallant — — 260 | 83, 32 9 8 24 0 23017 24 6 
1 nen Top o o 9 0 © 9 0 © 23 
4 | Mizen Top Gallant Royal —| oo} o | 2 4 ak, 5 
a : Bowſprit — — — 740 37 64 6 13471 0 68 0 34 67 6 | 35 (62 
| : 1 Sprit Topia. | 
4 ib Boom — — — 530 | 454] 430| 8/50 9 48 01 14 $0 4 | 144 
0 1 — — — oo of oo} of oo 0 0 © 9 014 © 
Croſs Jack — — — — 00 064 6 134] oo o0| © oof © 
d |! Lower Studding Boom —| 56 9g | 114] 33 - 0 54 6 5 4 2 7 9 * 
1 — — O ö 
Mein Top Gallant Boom | 36-6 þ pl aro | al ves 3331 6 50| 7 
| Fore Top Boom — — 446} 9 25 6 i 42 10 4a 8 8 yn : 
7 |! ; — T Boom — 32 3 6 po p b 2” > 5 i | 5 2 ws 
| | ji = = 249 251-2152 7 led 0 
5 | Fire Boom © — — — 38 0 11. 90 036 0 34 © 1 35 I 
1 | r 4609 64 GUNS. 1369 Tows, 50 GUNS. 1044 Tons. 44 GUNS. 879 Toxs.|| 38 GUNS. 951 Tou. 
Ss. 3 Main — — — —j1oro|} 3331 go 4 | 21 || gz nA 29 |82 : 88 o | 264{80 © 187 go 0 27 
: Main Top e — 58 6 575 65 4 | 13F]} 53 © 51015457 11 54 0 167 
; Main Top Gallant — | — 29 3 390 | 71 26 6 71 266 | 8436 © 7$1 279] 9 
* Main Top Gallant Royal — : oj of 320 o © A, 0 © 0 01 © 
5 , Fore — — — 89 7 291 79 6 | 183] 81 6 78 © 80 0237 
1 2 : Fore Top — — — —| 530 | 17 57 6 124 48 0 47 © 1040 48 © 1 
22 Bl Fore Top Gallant — — 266} 81] 346 724 0 or 236| 64 45.9 0 
— * Fore Top Gallant Royal — O o 26 6 5 0 0 5H oo | 
Mi 3 — 86 0 1 011 8 n 746 | ir j| 75 7 | 18 
] Mizen Top = — — 436 12 oF : 22 39 6 J 40 011 39 66 841 0 114 
"ta Mizen Top Gallant — — 21 9 71 290 5H} 200 20 © 25 9 Fi 20 6 
16 |: Mizen Top Gallant Royal! —| 0 o © — 0 1 © © 1 © © 4] oo] © 
| 4 pritſſai N 
Bowſprit — — — — 60 4314 i 56 © 2 611 52 6 55 027 
18 |! | | I Sprit T pl. *) - k 
| io Room”! = — — 1143.9. 44134 "| 710 26.8 on -29 8 2 7 rh 
i] 8 river Boom — — % O oof 50 9 57 6 St 59011 
Fl Croſs Jack — — - 00] O 57 612 06 1] 00 oh 001 © 
Lower Studding Boom — 50 O0 10 29 0 51 45 6 54146 51 4529] 9 
1 Main Top Boom — —1 450 9.2 9 54 0 44 40 © 1 410} 8 
e Main Top Gallant Boom — 32 8 it 189] 331 305 3428 9 310 296 | 6 
Fore Top Boom — — 299} 8229 4/36 „ 4 35 © 41} 359] 7 
3 Fore Top Gallant Boom — 28 9 ff 16 6 31 26 3 3|| 260 43] 266] 5 
19 | Enfign Staff — — — 38 % 6] oo! oft 360 -o ff 35 o of} 350] 5 
— — {hwe — — 166] 4} oo| off156| 15 6 0 15 61 3 
15 |1 ire Boom — — * „„ o 0 J o 29 6 39 
1321 | 2 * ; 


* 
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$0 - | Dimenſions of Maſt and Yards i in \the Nn og 


32 GUNS. 677 Toxs. 


_— kt. et. ha 


2 


T 24 GUNS. 500 Toxs. 


3 


OF THE 36 GUNS. 871 Tos. 28 GUNS. e 
MAS T 8 . FA 
e | g 
Y A R D 8. MasTs. | Yaups. Masrs. 1 b | Yaxps, 
3 2 Dia. Length Dia. Len. Dia. Len ia. | Len. Dia 
— ORG Inc. Ft, In. Inc. F. 1 | 2 2 II. 
. } 111 23871 75 65 Gig 
Main 'Top — — — 115148 9 52 45 © $147 of 94 
Main Top Gallant — — £ | 8 32 22 6 |. 7429 6| 6 
- Main og: Year — 27 00 5 o 26 of 5% 0 © 23 1 
Fore — — 65 O 15 7 20362 2 66 6 57 8013 
Pie Top — — — 48 O0 1043 © 46 © 40 0 141 BY, 
| Fore Top Gallant  — — 29 6 F555 21 28 6 20.0 | 64125 100 53 
"ou 5 * Royal — 24 0 5 0 23 0 0 O 20 6 4+ 
izen — ͤ— — — 7.35 C0 10 32 6 
Aken Top r Hee 369 7 35 © 5 
Mizen Top Gallant — — | 424 00 5 22 0 4 
Mizen Top a —| oo] 18 of. 32 17 6 31 
i Sprit ſſail prit priti fail 
Bouſptit — + e 8 0 10 23146 o| o 83 
«1 Trobe $221, p. Tlopſ. p. To Sp. Toſpl. 
| Jib Bon — 0 — — 38.0 9 6] 5 28 6 25 10] 5+ 
ver „ 26 552 © 28 6 5 
Gate cõ —  — —L—.f 0 0 8 ©| 10 46 0 41 
' Lower ang Fon. — 1 449 | 44040 0 230 45 
Main 1 — — 39:6}. | ops 20 6 3F 
Main ker Gullayt.Boom| — 28.6 90 340 26. 15 0 2+ 
ore Top Boom | — — 34.8 |. 8 6 3 17 9 34 
Fote Top Gallans Boom — 25-10] 1 13 3 24 
'EnfignStaff  — . — — 35 0 0 54 0 0 o 
22 — — — 35 6 © || o O o 
ire Boom — — — 2931 o 01.0 | 8| 0.0 o 
VCC SHE; WHT 5 67. 7 4 'BRIGS of 200 Tons. | 200 T. 
Main — |»; fr. 42 91 
| Main Lon —. — 8 310 31 61 7 
{Ma Top Gallant — 787 2366! - 5 6 
Main Top Galant Royal — 0 is 9] -3z 34 
|! Fore —, >. » — —| 64.0| 42- ©| 94 s 
| Fore Top — — — —| 38-4 31; 607 0 
1 Top: Saen — 19 2 * 523 6 5 63123 | 
4 4 0 ant al  —| 00 „ 0.0 I o 
N * N Dee | X., The Dept Hol 
axe tt. lis to t > 
F > 7 $4) T : 
Mizen Tos Salla Rara — o . 0 
| | 5 7 6 | | ” 
e — — — an: 
' 0: 3 +>! y 
enn . n 
aver, auth 5 Li 8 | 5 G | be Dick fr — 
Cots Jack — — 81 71 28 © o of © — — 2 
n — 4 | - 324}. 23.6 362 of the 
Main Top Boom — — 3 38210 2 1 go at | 
1 Top Gallant Boom | — 25 2199 269% 2 
e Top Boom © — 3 3 25 2110 2 of 24 ar may, ts. wy 
| Fare Top Gallant Boom * 5 2 119 6 90 2 "We 
Enſig n Staff — —_ 4 TH . © ||. 2© 91. 9 Of © F. BN 9 
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ELEMENTS AND. PRACTICE OF-ROPE-MAKING. 
The ſubject of Rope-making having never hitherto been fully treated on, every attention has been 
beſtowed to render the following explanations clear and explicit. And it is hoped that a re- 
ference to the Plates, connected with the deſcriptive Practice of Rigging, and the other parts of 
this treatiſe, will afford a ſatisfaftory, * and accurate, account of the at opera 
tions, 


| | 


AN ALPHABETICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE TOOLS AND EXPLANATION OF 
THE TERMS USED 'IN ROPE MAKING. | 


—_—————————— f⅛—TTT:ff Pô—b »⅛gen; T—?᷑•:ö 


Back- FRAME WHEEL for laying cordage, from a ſix-thread ratline to a two-inch rope, is 
about four or five feet in diameter, and is hung between two uprights, fixed by tenons on a truck, 
and ſupported by a knee of wood. Over its top is a ſemi-circular frame, called the head, to con- 
tain three whirls (that turn on the braſſes) with iron ſpindles, ſecured by a haſp and pin. They are 
worked by means of a leather band encircling the whirls and wheel. Three of the whirls are turned 
when hardening the ſtrands, and one only when cloſing the rope, the ſtrands being hung together on 
it. The truck, on which the back-frame wheel is fixed, runs on four wheels, and is made of three- 
inch oak plank, nn nine feet long and thirteen inches broad, at one end, 1 eleven inches broad 
at the other. 


BACK-HOOkS, large ſtrong iron hooks, to en ropes ans cables, fixed in the breaſt-board of 
the ſledge. 

BANDS, toencircle the wheels and whirls, are of leather, large line, or catgut. The leather is for 
the ſpinning and back-frame wheels, the line for the table-wheel, and the N for line and twine 
wheels. 

BLOCKS, ſingle, double, or treble, are firapgid with a hook and thimble, and reeved with a 
rope, called the tackle-fall, which is uſed to ſtretch the yarn to its full extent, (before the preſs is 
put on,) by a capſtern, or crab, at the lower-end of the rope-walk. The fall is then belayed, until 
every yarn is hove through the ſtrands and CO down, ſo that the rope may not exceed the cir- 
cumference intended. 


BOLTS for whirls are large iron pins with round heads driven i in the --— over . e 
for the whirls to run on. 


BRASSES, let into the heads of laying or ſpinning wheels, are ads Gr inches long uy two 
broad. In the middle of the e upper-end i is a hole for theſpindle of the whirls tower! in 
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BRIDGE, an oak plank; thirty-two inches broad and three thick, fixed acroſs the top of the ket- 
_ tle, with a mortiſe through the middle to admit the ſtep, and a hole at the end for the yarn to paſs 
through to the nipper. 

CABLES, ropes made of nine ſtrands, that are nine inches and upwards in circutaference. 

CABLETS, cable-laid ropes, under nine inches in circumference. 

CAPSTERN. A round body of wood, about cight feet high and n ache in diameter. It 
turns on a ſpindle at top and bottom, has ſour holes near the middle for levers or bars, and is turned 
by men or horſes. Its uſe is to draw the yarn, when tarring, out of the copper through the nipper, 
to be coiled away in the yarn-houſe, and there properly hardened before uſed ; if not, it will kink in 
CO | 

A CAPSTERN, or CRAB, is fixed in the ground at the lower-end of the walk, and is uſed in 
ſtretching the yarn to its fulleſt extent, before it is worked into ſtrands, by means of the tackle-fall, 
led from the ſledge to the capſtern, they being about eighteen yards diſtant from each other. 

CLEARER. A tool ſimilar to the hatchell, but with finer teeth, as the hemp is * finiſhed 
on it for lines and twines, for ſail-makers, &c. 

CLOSING of ropes, ſee LayinG. 

COUCH. To couch well is to lay cloſe and even. 


COIL. A rope turned in form of a ring, one turn upon another, for eaſy ſtowage, and that it may 
run out free. 


CRAB, a ſort of ſmall capſtern, fixed in a frame of wood at the lower-end of the * uſed to 
ſtretch the yarn, by giving power to the tackle. 
CRANK- WHEEL, for ſpinning of lines, box-cord, &c. is fixed on an iron ſpindle or axis with a 
handle to turn it by: It hangs between two poſts; the after one is ſix feet high, one foot broad, and 
five inches thick; in its upper part, above the wheel, is let in a ſemi-circular board, two feet ſix 
inches long, two feet broad, and five inches thick, to receive three ſets of whirl-bolts, with whirls on 
them, for the ſpinners to hang their threads on: at the front ſide of the wheel 1 is a ſhort poſt ſup- 
E by a knee of oak for the ſpindle to reſt on. 
© DRAGS are formed like the after part of the ſledge, to which they are faſtened by ropes, and are 
lined with a board on the upper fide. They contain weight, as a preſs, when the rope requires more 
than the ſledge can carry to keep the ſtrands of a proper ſtretch, and prevent their kinking, as _ 
get hard, and as the rope is brought to its intended ſize. 

._ FIDS, to make eyes, ſplices, &c. in large ropes, are round lignum-vite pins, thick at one end 
and tapering to a point. They are from eight to twenty inches long. " 


FOREGANGER, a ſhort piece of rope, one quarter of an inch in circumference, (larger chan a 
whale-line,) to fix on the harpoon when they ſtrike a whale. Þ 


' FORE-LOCK-HOOKS are made of iron, with a long neck and hangs they have an eye at the 


end of the neck for the fore- lock to go through, and are to e the N on, to Waden and cloſe 
ropes, from two-inches and a quarter and upwards. 


GROUND-TOW, the looſe hemp that comes from the ſides of the harchelleri and ſpinners. 


A HATCHEEL, to clear the ends of the hemp, by drawing i it through, has _—_ e 
iron teeth, one foot long, fixed in wood. 


*HAULED' ABOUT is a term uſed in making a ſhort cable-laid rope, when one rand is made 


long enough to make three; or, for a four ſtrand rope, lang — to make two, and form an eye 
at the lower end for a ſtay. 
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A HAUL OF YARN is about four-hundred threads, when warped off the winches, with a ſlight 
turn in it, to be tarred. 


HAWSERS, ropes made of three or four ſingle ſtrands. When made of four ſtrands it is called 
ſhroud-laid, and is uſed in merchant-ſhips. 

HEART, a ſtrand ſlack twiſted, uſed in ſome four-ſtrand ropes : it is run down the middle, to fill 
the vacancy that would otherwiſe occur, and thereby forms a round. It is beſt hawſer-laid. a 

IRON JACKS, ſometimes uſed inſtead of the table-wheel or back- frame wheel, differ from the 
latter by having an iron wheel with cogs, which work in the whirls, they having iron cogs like- 
wiſe. 

JUNK, old cables or hawſer-ropes, cut into various lengths. 

KINKING, the twiſting or curling of a rope, by being twiſted too hard. | 

KNITTING, the tying together certain quantities of yarn, when warping into hauls to * tar- 
red. 

LAYING, the cloſing of the ſtrands together to compoſe the rope. 

LAYING-HOOK, the hook on which the ſtrands are all hung together for laying or cloſing. 

LOPER, uſed to lay lines, has two iron ſwivel-hooks (that run round in a braſs or iron box) at 


each end, for the line to hang on, and work, by the power of the fore turn, from the wheel at the 
upper end, 


MARKING-YARN, a white thread, untarred, laid in rope for the king's or Eaſt-India com- 
pany's mark. That for the king's is ſpun the contrary way. 

MARLINE-SPIKES, to make eyes, ſplices, &c. in ſmall ropes, are long iron pins, in ſhape of a 
fid, from eight to ſixteen inches long. 

MAIL, to rub off the looſe hemp that remains on white cordage, is a kind of ſteel chain-werk, | 
flat, and faſtened upon leather, about nine-inches long and ſeven-inches broad. 

NIBBED-HOOKS are of iron, uſed to hang the yarn on to harden the ſtrands, and lay ropes from 
two inches and a quarter to three inches and a quarter. 


A NIPPER is formed of two ſteel plates, eight inches ſquare and half an inch thick, with a ſemi- 


% 


oval hole in each four inches wide, which, by the upper plate moving, enlarges or contracts as the 


tarring of the yarn requires. Ir is thus fixed. A poſt, twelve inches ſquare, is placed between the 
kettle and capſtern, with a mortiſe cut eighteen inches long from the kettle's ſurface and five inches 
wide. The under-plate is turned up on each fide, to form two grooves, and is let into the front-ſide 
of the poſt from the lower part of the mortiſe : the upper-plate' has a dove-tail on the back, that ſlides 
up and down in a groove into the grooves of the lower plate, and, by a ſtaff, made faſt to its front, 
it is highered or lowered, and regulated by a weight ſuſpended at the other end, ſo that the yarn re- 
ceives no more tar than is required, and what is ſqueezed out drops in a trough * returns into the 
kettle. 


PENDANTS, ſhort pieces of rope, doubled, with a large eye ſpliced at each end, and a thimble 
ſcized in the bight, uſed to hook the tackles where wanted. 

POSTS AND RAILS, along the whole length of the walk. The poſts are eight feet high, ex- 
actly oppoſite to each other, and ſupport, on the head, the rails that croſs the ground, in which are 
iron hooks for the ſpinner to hang his yarn on as he ſpins it. 

PRESS-BARRELS are old tar-barrels filled with clay, and laid on the ſledge or drag to add 
weight when the rope is cloſing. 

e I 2 
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' RAN, twenty ens of rwine, wound on a reel, and every cord ſo parted by a knot as to be eaſily 
. ſeparated. 

REACHING-POST, a poſt ſixteen or eighteen inches diameter, and about four feet high, fixed 
in the ground at the lower-end of the walk. It is uſed in ſtretching the yarn by means of a tackle, 
one of the blocks of which is hooked to a ſtrap round the poſt, the other block to a pendant at the 
ledge, they being about eighteen yards diſtant from each other. | 

REELS to reel ropes on, from a ſix-thread ratline to a two-inch rope, ima Colin ribs fixed at each 
end in a flat circular piece of wood; round the edges, are blades, or handles, to turn them: one of 
the circular pieces is called the head, and is made to ſlide off for taking the coil away. They turn 
on an iron ſpindle with a round head, and are from ten to e inches long, and from twelve to 
eighteen inches diameter. 

REELS, HAND, are uſed for working wide and other ae They are narrow boards, with 
three or four holes at each end, in which pegs are fixed to reel the line on. 

REELS, TWINE, have, four oak bars, about cighteen inches long, one of which lides for the 
conveniency of taking off the twine. 

ROPE-HOUSE GROUND, OR WALLK, ſhould be de yards long and about ten 
broad. At the upper-end are fixed the ſpinning-wheels, over which is the hatchelling-loft, alſo the 
back-frame wheels, tackle-boards and poſts, winches for winding the yarn on as it is ſpun, and reels 
for reeling the ropes on. On each ſide are ſtake-poſts: in the middle is fixed the warping-poſt ; and, 
at the lower-end, the capſtern and reaching-poſt. Back-frame wheels for ſmall, and den, and 
drags for large, ropes, are uſed towards the lower-end. 

ROUNDING is giving the rope an additional turn after being cloſed. : 

SERVING-MALLET has a round head, about twelve inches long, to ſerve round the parcell- 
ing and ſpunyarn, which is woolded round the rope, to work the worming into the cuntline of the 
rope. ; | 
SERVING of ropes is binding them round with rope-yarn. 

SHIVERS. The foul particles taken from the hemp when hatchelling. 

SHORT-LAID, implies ſhort-twiſted. 

SHORT-HAULS, hauls of yarn for rope ſhort of the common length. 

SHORTS. The toppings and tailings of the hemp, which are dreſſed for bolt-ropes and whale- 
lines. Shorts, alſo, implies the diſtinction —_— the Wo hemp uſed in making uuns and 
inferior hemp. 5 
SLAck-LAlID means Nlack-twiſted. ; 

SLEDGES are frames made of ſtrong oak, clamped with iron in different parts. They are from 
three feet wide and eight or twelve feet long to five feet wide and fifteen feet long, according to the 
ſize of the rope. The two ſides are the length of the ſledge, made of oak, five by ſeven inches thick, 
and tied in with oak bars at each end: near the front are two uprights, five feet high, let into the 
. fides, and ſupported by two ſlanting pieces from the upper-end. A breaſt-board, nine inches. wide 

and from two to three inches thick, is faſtened with iron pins to the uprights, and contains holes 
for the hooks to go through on which the yarn is hung, which, being turned by men, is twiſted into 
rope, and ſo cloſed or finiſhed. Theſe We are loaded to ſuch a degree as the rope in l re- 
quires. 

SPINNING-WHEEL, for twelve "Sg to ſpin yarn at the ſame time, is about five feet in 
diameter, and 1 is hung between two poſts fixed i in the ground : over its top is fixed a ſemi-circular 


* 
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PEST called the head, which contains twelve whirls, that turn on iron ſpindles, with hooks to their 


front- ends to in the hemp on, * are worked by means of a leather band encircling the wheel and q 

whirls. | 

STAFFS for tops are renal 150 in to eight feet long, and from two and a half to five inches 
diameter, which go through a hole in the top, or are confined under it by a bole and tails : they run 
on a truck-wheel at the lower-end as the rope cloſes. 

STAFF for the nipper is an oak bar ſeven feet long and four inches ſquare, one end is fixed in an 


iron ſtrap on the upper-plate of the nipper; on the other end a weight is 3 ſufficient to ; 
the tar out of the yarn. preſs 


STAKE-POSTS are of oak, about four feet high and twelve inches diameter, with a mortiſe-hole 
in each for the ſtake-heads to go in and out, to keep the rope from the ground. They are placed 
about ten yards diſtant from each other along the whole length of the walk. 

STAKE-HEADS are about four feet long and four by three inches ſquare, with four a pins 
to keep the ſtrands aſunder. For lines they are about two feet long and three by two inches ſquare, 
and have ſix pins. 

STAPLE-ROPES, a term for ropes made of hemp not inferior to clean Peterſburgh. | 

STEP, OR TONGUE, for the tar-kettle, is made of three-inch oak plank, five feet long and 
thirteen inches broad, which tapers to nine inches at the bottom, and is put into the kettle through a 
mortiſe in the bridge. Within four inches of the fower-end of the ſtep is a round hole five inches 
diameter, for the yarn to paſs through. The ſtep i is ſuſpended and regulated by a tackle. 

STOVING is placing of white rope in an iron ſtove or oven, to which heat is communicated 
by means of a flue, which makes the rope more limber and pliant to receive the rar, 

STRAND, one of the twiſts or diviſions of which a rope is compoſed. 

STRAP, a number of yarns platted together with an eye at one end, to put a ſtick through: it is 
bound round the end of the tails to twiſt them tight when the rope is to be laid hard. Some have a 
hook at the other end, to hook the ſtrands in laying : others are made of the ame m—_—_ ww as the 
pendants, with an eye ſpliced in each end. | 

STRAPS; pieces of rope ſpliced to ſurround blocks, or faſten large ropes, &c. 

TABLE-WHEEL, to lay ropes, from a ſix-thread ratline to a two- inch and half rope, i fixed i in 
the wheel-houſe, at the upper- end of the rope-walk, in a frame fixed in the ground, with two ſliding 
cheeks, and bands to work the whirls, which go ſeparately over each whirl, and round the turning- . 
wheel. (Some have fix ſets of whirls, of different ſizes, with iron ſpindles, and nibbed or forelock- 
hooks at the outer-end. ) A tackle-board, twelve inches broad and three inches be with fix 1 
for the hooks to go through, is fixed above the cheeks upon cleats. 

TACKLE-FALL, the rope that connects the blocks en * n aſemblage is calle a 
tackle, and is uſed for ſtretching the yarn, &c. 

TAR, a liquid gum of blackiſh hue, which diſtils from pines, or fir-trees: han prior 
by boiling, it is uſed i n ropes. 25 <A tar is the beſt for NIN gay 0 ther Wink. 
lowed | in the royal navy. 

TAR-KETTLE is made of copper, and holds from ten to ewenty barrels of tar. Itis fet i in 
ſtrong brick-work, and over it is faſtened, from fide to fide, in the direction of the nipper,' 2 bridge 
made of three-inch oak plank, thirteen inches broad, through the middle of which is a mortiſe for 
the ſtep to go through to keep the yarn down when drawing through the kettle. On that fide of the 
kettle next the capſtern is an upright poſt, twelve inches ſquare, in which is fixed a e, to preſs 
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the tar out of the yarn; and a ſtaff, with a weight ſuſpended at the end, is fixed on the ſide of the | 


: nipper, to keep it down, that the yarn may have no more tar than is neceſſary. 

' TOPS, to lay ropes, from a ſix- thread ratline to the largeſt cables, are conical pieces of wed; with 
three or four grooves or ſcores from the butt to the end, for the ſtrands to lie in, and form a triangle. 

If too broad at the breech, the rope will not cloſe well, nor the ſtrands work ſo cloſe as they ſhould. 


A hole is made through the centre of the top, one-third the length from the biggeſt end, for the ſtaff 


or bolt to go through, round which are put pieces of old rope, called tails, for the layer to cloſe the 
rope with, and lay it hard or ſlack, according to the uſe it is for. A hole is likewiſe made through 
the middle of the top length-ways, for laying ropes with a heart. A collar is put on to aſſiſt the layer 
when the work is too heavy, and to enable him to hold the tails and cloſe the rope well. 

TOPS, to lay ropes of three inches and upwards, have a ſtaff under them, with a truck-wheel at 


the lower- end. An iron bolt goes through the centre of the top and is laſhed down to the ſtaff, on 


which the tails are put and rounded over the rope, being too heavy to be laid _ the collar. A ſtrap 
is put round the tails with a woolder for the layer to cloſe the rope with. 

TOPS, to lay cables, have a leg to 18 8 them with a truck-wheel at the end to run, beſides the 
ſtaff which the tails go over. 

: TOPS, for laying lines of all ſizes, are of hard wood, tapered at the Alber part, that the line may 
cloſe ſharp. "Thoſe for ſaſh-lines have four grooves, and for drum-lines eight es. 

TOPPINGS, what comes from clearing hemp when hatchelling. is 

TOPPING AND TAILING is the clearing both ends of the hemp with the hatchell. 

TRUCK-BARROWS are of different ſi zes, have three wheels, and are uſed to take hauls of yarn 
from the yarn-houſe, and remnants of yarn, coils of rope, &c. from the ground to the rope-houſe. 

TRUSSELS have four legs braced together with ſtout pins: they are uſed at the upper-end of a 
rope, or put under ropes of a ſhort length, when the ſtrands cannot be put on the ſtake-heads. 

WARPED INTO JUNKS is yarn warped into ſhort lengths for ſpunyarn. 

WARPING is running the yarn off the winches into hauls to be tarred. 

'WARPING-POST, a poſt, fourteen or ſixteen inches en fixed in the middle of the ground 
for warping the yarn into hauls., 

| WARPING-BLOCKS are uſed to warp the yarn into hauls for _— The tops and bottoms 
are made to ſeparate, to let in the ſheaves and ſcrew down. 

'WARPING-HOOK, for hanging the yarn on, when warping into hauls for tarring, is a large 
iron hook hung occaſionally to the warping-poſts. 

WHIRLS are of beech or aſh, five inches long, cylindrically formed, and fixed on iron ſpindles 
in the heads of wheels, with a hook at one end for the ſpinner to hang his hemp on. They are like- 
wiſe uſed to hang the yarn on for hardening, and laying ropes, from a ſix-thread ratline to a two and 
a half inch rope. Thoſe for twines and lines are made of box wood, with a hole through the mid- 
dle, and two or more grooves round them, one to hold the catgut which encircles the wheel, and the 
other to hold a ſmall cap, made of catgut, to which the thread is faſtened in ſpinning or laying. 
The whirls for large work are four inches in diameter, with three or four grooves and an iron cap. 


WINCH (a) is, to wind the yarn on as it is ſpun, and conſiſts of eight ſpokes, to form the body, | 


eee blader 2 e Pn to contain the ſpokes, 6— Any head to turn 
it on. | | 
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- WOOLDERS, ſingle and double handed, are ſticks about three feet long and four inches in cir. 
cumference, with ſtrops of rope-yarn made faſt, to fix on the rope and aſſiſt the men at the hooks in 


_ cloſing the rope. 


WORMING is laying ftrands along the cuntlines of ropes, to FOE an even ſurface for ſerving. 

YARN, called twenty-five, twenty, and eighteen thread yarn, differs only in the fineneſs ; the twenty. 
five being finer than the twenty, & c. It is thus diſtinguiſhed, becauſe either twenty-five, twenty, or 
eighteen threads a hook, make a rope of three inches in circumference, and ſo in proportion. 
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THE PRACTICE OF ROPE-MAKING. 


cu—c____—— 
'To explain what ropes are ſeems to be unneceſſary. Their utility on-board of ſhips, will be 
fully diſcuſſed in that part of this work which relates to the rigging. Under the preſent head, we 
ſhalt develope the art of making the various ropes, not only thoſe uſeful in e concerns, but 
ſhall extend our directions from the cable to the ſmalleſt line. es ug 

Hzur for making cordage. RI OA Ring Hr is the beſt; the next nn! is . 
BRAAK HEMP; and of theſe cordage for ſhipping is generally made: but ſome Druana, n 
and Archangel, hemp, is equal to any except the Riga rhine. Memel hemp is inferio. 

Riga out- ſnot and Peterſburgh out- ſnot hemp is little inferior to the Peterſburgh braak * ; and 
ropes made from them are with difficulty diſtinguiſhed from thoſe made of braak hemp. | 

Chucking is a long, ſtout, coarſe, hemp, rather foul, and uſed for making inferior . Short 
chucking is the foul hemp from the ends of the long chucking. 

Half-clean hemp is ſhort, very foul, and full of ſhivers. Cordage made from it is 8 
foul, and eaſily diſtinguiſhed from that of the braak hemp. It is, W fit for e | 

Codilla is a ſhort hemp taken from the root-end of Peterſburgh. | 

The inferior hemps are chiefly uſed for ordinary white ropes for exportation. 

Italian hemp is of a fine, white, ſoft, texture, fix or ſeven feet long, and is chicfly uſed i in . 
land for ſeaming-twine or fine fiſning- lines. 

The bands, which the bales of hemp are bound with, are of the ſame quality with the bei they 
bind, and are made into ſpunyarn; but, if * Ou and er ſmartly, they will warp for ann 
ropes and other cordage. 

Ropes ſhould be made of nothing inferior to Rien or the beſt Peterſburgh hemp, well hatchelled, 


to clear the ends, which elſe, in ſpinning, would run in with the long hemp. One pint or more of 
oil, according | to the quality of the hemp, ſhould be uſed to every hundred weight, to oil the ends, 


(which is done with a wad of hemp, ) that they "my . free os eee un from 1 ſides 
of the ſpinner when ſpinning. 


After the hemp is properly cleaned by tha hatchell, it is fon into yarn. In W the * 


ner muſt be careful to hold his hand cloſe; otherwiſe the yarn will be neither round nor ſmooth. The 


ſpinning-wheel muſt be kept turning a conſtant regular pace, that the yarn! may de ſpun with a re« 
gular turn or twiſt; for, if flack-ſpun, it will break in warping or Ns up. 
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In general, every yarn or thread for cordage ſhould be ſpun the length of one hundred and ſixty fa- 
thoms, and weigh from three and a na to four pounds: ; It ſhould then be wound upon winches, and 
warped into hauls for tarring. 

The yarn for tarring has a ſlight turn put into it,“ and is laid by the ſide of the tar-kettle: 'a 
piece of rope is then tied to one end of the haul, and carried under the ſtep in thetar-kettle, through 
the nipper and round the capſtern, which, being turned, draws the yarn through the ae from 
whence it is hauled off and placed in the yarnhouſe. 


The tar muſt be well boiled before uſed, and kept gently boiling while the yarn is in the kettle. 


(Some think a briſk boiling makes brighter yarn.) If too hot, and the yarn not kept clear of the 
bottom, it will burn; if too cold, it will make it over weigh and Clog. That all parts of the yarn 


may be equally tarred, the capſtern ſhould be kept regularly going; for if, by accident, it ſhould 
ſtop, the yarn would burn; to prevent which, the ſtep that keeps the yarn down muſt be inſtantly 
raiſed, and the yarn taken out. 


Yarn for cables requires more tar than for hawſer-laid ropes. For running and ſtanding rigging, 
the leſs tar the better, provided the thread is well covered. 


After yarn is tarred, it is laid in the yarn-houſe, for a day or two, to harden, before the hauls are 
_— for making into ropes or ſtrands for cables. 

The yarn, for twiſting into ſtrands, is hung on the hooks in the rackle-board, at the upper-end of 
the walk, and upon hooks in the breaſt-board of the ſledge, at the lower-end, which are turned. by 
men at both ends until the ſtrands are hard: It is kept from the ground by the ſtake-heads. | 
Before the turn is put in, the yarn ſhould be ſtretched to its full extent by means of the tackle 
fixed from the ſledge to the capſtern, at twenty yards aſunder, at the lower-end of the ground; and, 
when ſtretched to two hundred fathoms, the preſs is put on the ſledge and drag, before the tackle-fall 
is caſt off; for, if the yarn be not properly ſtretched before the tackle-fall is 1 off, the rope will 
not be of its ſize nor well made. 


When twiſted ſufficiently hard, the ſtrands are hung on one hook in the breaſt- board of the liege, 


but remain ſeparate on the three hooks at the other end. The top is placed in at the ſledge, 


and the rope twiſted by turning the hooks at both ends one . and, as the rope cloſes, the top 
moves toward the upper end. [ See top.] 

The ſtrength of the men at the hooks being greatly end to the force required for twiſting of 
cables, woolders are uſed, according to the ſize of the cable, at equal diſtances, along the whole 


length. 


The ſtrands ſhould have a good hardening before the top is put in to lay the rope, and the layer 
ſhould ſee that the heavers at the upper- end keep the ſame hardneſs that the ſtrands had before the 
top ſet off, nor ſhould he begin to lay the rope until the ſledge or wheel 1 is moved by the power of 
the twiſt from the upper-end. - 

When the top is put in, ſome of the weight ſhould be. taken off the fledge or ang: ; for, if laid 
with as much weight as is uſed in the hardening, it would be too ſtiff, but, by removing a part of the 
weight, the ſtrands will couch better. _ 

Cables ſhould be rounded by the lower hook after they are laid, to throw the turn well up. They 


are generally thought to wear beſt when ſlack-laid; but ſome think when ſhort-laid, 


Thirty fathoms of yarn, warped for each ſtrand, will make twenty fathoms of hawſer-laid rope; it 
being as three to two. [See table of yarn] - | 7 5 3 0 


* Oris lightly twiſled. 
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- Thirty farhoms of yarn, nn will make eighteen Althoms of cable-laid rope ; 
it being as five to three. 


- Thirty-five fathoms of yarn, when amid and hauled about in four parts, will make a ſtay-rope 
of five fathoms, the ſtrands being ſhorter laid than other cable-laid ropes. 


- Bolt-ropes. Twenty-eight fathoms and a half of yarn make twenty fathoms of m_ 
Buoy-ropes are commonly laid ſhorter than cables. 


The general rule for all four-ſtrand ropes is, for every twenty: er to allow thirry-one, which 
is one fathom more than for three-ſtrand ropes. - 


Hawſer-laid ropes ſtand, when cloſed, one hundred and thirty-five 9 and cable-laid one 
hundred and twenty fathoms. 
For hawſer- laid ropes, the bigneſs in the yarn ſhould be as 2 ang 2 is to 3; ſo that, to make 

a rope of 3 inches, take as many threads of yarn as meaſure 2 inches and 4, and ſo in proportion. 

It has been proved that a cable of 10 inches and a half in circumference, made from very fine ſpun 
yarn, is equal in ſtrength and duration to a common cable of 14 inches. | 
CABLETS, uſed for tow-lines or hawſers, require the ſtrands to be laid ſhorter than cable-ſtrands, 
burt not ſo ſhort-laid in clofing ; for, being uſed in water, they would become Riff, hard, unhandy 
to coil away, and liable to break in cold weather. 

| Yarn, for ropes of this ſort, ſhould be finer than for cables, and ſpun to run from 18 to 20 threads 
to 3 inches circumference. It fhould not be much tarred, (the yarn being preſſed in making the 
ſtrands, and again in clofing,) as the tar would ooze out and the ſtrands kink. 

STAY-ROPES have four ſtrands, with a heart running through the middle, which keeps the rope 
true; and, when hawſer-laid, as a rope, prevents it from ſtretching, and the ſtrands have each their 
proper bearing. The ſtays are made of fine yarn, ſpun from the beſt topt hemp. Twenty threads a- 
hook make a rope 3 inches in circumference, and ſo in proportion for any fize. The yarn is warped 
to the length and ſize for the ſtay wanted. The ſtrands are warped long enough for one ſtrand to 
make two, when hauled about and hung upon the back-hook. By this an eye is left for the upper. 
end of the ſtay to go through and form a collar to go over the maſt-head. 

For ſtays of 9 inches in circumference, each ſtrand ſhould be 3 inches and a half, and ſo in pro- 
portion. The heart muſt be near the ſize of the ſtrand, or the rope will not lie round and true. 

Particular attention ſhould be paid in making the ſtays, as on them the ſafety of the __ &c. 
greatly depends. ; 

Main, fore, and mizen, topmaſt, and ſome topgallant-maſt, ſtays are cable-laid. 
 TACKS, main and fore, are cable-laid, and regularly tapered from about 10 yards from the knot 
tothe end; when finiſhed they ſhould be half the circumference at the end as at the knot; they are 
tapered by cutting away two threads from each ſtrand in every two yards, (or more, according to 
the length,) from the beginning of the taper to the end. Twelve fathoms and one foot of yarn, 
aid when warped, are allowed for each ſtrand in a tack 8 fathoms long, and ſo in proportion for _y 
| length. The ſingle foot is allowed for the knot at the head. 
HEMP for BOLT-ROPE yarn and worming ſhould be well topt, and tailed ; that i is, both WR 

cleared by the hatchell, or it will not make good thread. A thread of 180 fathoms weighs 3 pounds 

and 15 ounces; and 28 fathoms and a half of yarn make 20 fathoms of rope, and ſo in porportion 

_ BOLT-ROPE is flack-laid, made white, and ſtoved and tarred by the ſail-maker when uſed; 


For the * it is generally tarred in hauls, as other rope, but ſometimes as for the 
navy. | 


15 
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TILLER-ROPE is malle of fine white 25-thread yarn, untarred, and contains 3 or 4 trands, 
with or without a heart. It is laid harder than other ropes. 

Ropes, from 2 inches to the largeſt ſize, for running rigging, are hawſer-laid, and made of 3 3 
on a ledge: theſe take more hardening and cloſing than thoſe made on a wheel, and, when laid, 
ſtand 120 to 130 fathoms. They ſhould be ſhort-laid, a good hard kept up before, and the hook or 
v heel turned briſkly about behind; but it depends much on the judgement of the layer. 

Ropes made of hemp inferior to Peterſburgh braak hemp, viz. half clean or out-ſhot, ground- 
tows, and white oakum, purchaſed as old ſtores from the navy ſales, &c. are eaſily known by open- 
ing the end for two or three feet, untwiſting the ſtrands, and opening the yarn a little way; ab it 
appears ſhort, in uſing it will ſtretch, and leſſen in the circumference. 

Ropes made from topt hemp will not ſtretch ſo much as common ene for the ſhort — 
taken from it hinders it from receiving ſo much tar. 

Deep-ſea lines are hawſer- laid; hand lead-lines, marline, houſe and ſean 3 ſean-ropes, and 
hammock-lines, are made from e or inferior hemp W down to HO, and what comes 
from it makes oakum. 

The toppings of all hemp, for — RSA yarn, ſtay-yarn, &c. is ds into 8 dining 
2, 3, or 4, yarns, which is tarred more than if for cordage. 

TWICE-LAID CORDAGE is made of caſt rigging, as ſhrouds, 1 mooring and other ca- 
bles, which, if not much worn, will make good ropes for wetting ſhips ſides, worming and woold- 
ing for cables, ſpun-yarn for ſeizing, worming for large ſtays, ſeizing for ſtrops of blocks, ſmall 
cable-laid ropes for warping ſhips, ratlines, ſcaffolding-ropes for dock yards, &c. 

When the yarn of this old ſtuff is overhauled, a little thin tar ſhould be poured on it, which will 
make it pliable and lie better. The yarn unfit for knotting will pick into oakum for caulking. 
Io open a cable, for making it into ſmall ropes, hang the ſtrands upon 3 hooks in the tackle- 
board, ſtretch it out tight upon the hooks in the ledge, and heave till n are untwiſted; then 
draw out the yarn. 

The proceſs of making ſmall ropes is ſimilar to making large ones; except the twiſting and | 
clofing, which are done by a back-frame wheel or a table-wheel. 

In all cable-laid ropes, the proportion of the circumference is to the length of the rand in one 
wind as 11 to 15; that is, if the circumference be 14 inches and a half, the length of the ſtrand in 
one circumference is 19 inches and 3. In all hawſer-laid rope the proportion is as 12 to 16; that is, 
if the circumference be #7 inches, the length of the ſtrand in one circumference is near ꝙ inches and 3. 
The ſtrength of ropes depends on the hardening or well manufacturing, and not on the bare ſtrength 
of the hemp; for it ſtrengthens through every ſtage. Viz. When firſt ſpun into yarn, it is little 
better than hemp extended; when twiſted | into ſtrands, it ſhortens and ſtrengthens, and encreaſes in 
the ſame manner when laid into rope. | | 

Where the diameter and circumference of one rope to > another 3 is as 2 to 1, that is, where one rope 
is twice as big as another, the ſquare of the diameter is as 4 to 1; which ſhews, that one rope has 4 
times as much yarn in it as the other, and conſequently is 4 times as ſtrong, M er to __ differ- 
ent magnitudes. ¶ See Table of the Proportional Strength of Ropes. ] | 

Cable-laid ropes ſhorten as 5 to 3, and hawſer-laid ropes as 3 to 2; ; conſequently, the lang 
of the yarn and ſtrength will be accordingly; that is, the ſtrength will be in the yarn, after 
it is laid in the rope, as much as if the rope-maker, in in ſpinning, had allowed the quan- 
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city of hemp in 2 feet as he did in 3 feet; fo thar the firength. communicated by dds proceſs is 
two-thirds. 
| A rope is the ſame fize when laid as the yarns were before twiſted; ſo that eee 


ſcned by twiſting is made up by ſhortening; from which it is inferred, that the yarns are always of 


an equal bigneſs, ſince the hemp is the ſame at one time as at another, and not any way diminiſhed 
This ſtrength in ropes, cauſed by the ſhape and form, is demonſtrated by the following figure. 


Here A B C ſhews the length of the ſtrand in one round. A B the angle the ſtrands make in lay- 
ing; A C the progreſſive length that the ſtrands make by one circumference; and A D the 2 


of the rope. 


Were the ſtrands ſingle, without being twiſted one about another, 10 ſtrength would then be 
aul i in proportion as the area of each particular ſtrand is in itſelf; but, if the ſtrands could poſſibly 
be twiſted ſo as to be directly perpendicular to the baſe, the ſtrength would then be found, by multi- 
plying the diameter of the ſtrands and the diameter of the whole rope one into the other, and the half 
of the product would be the ſtrength of the ſaid ſtrands; but more particularly take the area of the 
ſingle ſtrand and area of the whole cable, and add them together, ans the half of that will ſhew the 


: 1 of each ſtrand when they are well twiſted together. 


But as it may be obſerved the ſtrands lie at a certain angle between a perpendicular and the baſe, 
ſo chat, as the W of incidence is to radius ſo is the relative to the abſolute ſtrength. 


. 


— — | — CCCCC——__ 
LINES, TWINE, &c. 
— ee mn 


' BOLT-ROPE Twine, uſed in ſewing the ſail to the bolt-rope, is made from the bar of the long 
hemp, or from the long rough hemp unbeat. It contains two or three threads, is twiſted ſlack, and 
wound into half-pound ſkains containing 200 yards. Eight threads are ſpun out of half a ed of 
hemp, each 50 yards long. 

Cod. Iines of 18 threads are uſed on the banks of Newfoundland. The thread is ſpun 100 . 
having 6 threads to a ſtrand, 3 ſtrands to the line, and ſtanding 40 fathoms, which weigh 3 pounds. 

Cod-lines of 15 threads, 5 in a and. W * * 90 . ſtand 35 fathoms, which 
weigh 2 pounds and a half. | 


Cod-lines of 12 threads, om; are ſpun 80 yards They ave ſmartly laid, and ſtand 30 fa- 


| thoms, weighing 2 pounds. 


Cod- lines for home uſe have tha 4 in a Rand, "Thirty-five fathoms weigh. one pound and 
a quarter. 


- Cod-lines of 9 threads, 3 in a ſtrand, ſpun 10 ſtand 3a fathoms, which 3 ee | 
8 
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Cork-lines for nets and ſeans, uſed in the royal navy, are made as the ſean-lines. Ten fathoms 

weigh 3 pounds. 

Deep-ſea lines, 18 threads, cable-laid, are made of good bar hemp, 2 threads twiſted togerkes, 3 

to a ſtrand. The ſtrands before laid to ſtand 160 fathoms, and to be ſmartly laid. They will 3 
in laying and cloſing to 120 fathoms, and weigh 12 pounds a line. 18 

Deep-ſea lines, for the royal navy, are of 12 threads, hawſer- laid. Bye Gag arabahs 1 14 
pounds. 

Deep-ſea lines of 12 threads, bavſer-lald, are generally for exportation. They have 3 ſtrands, 4 
threads in a ſtrand, ſpun 160 yards, and ſtand 60 fathoms, which weigh 12 pounds. 

Deep-ſea lines, uſed by Eaſt-Indiamen, are of ſtrong rough hemp, cable-laid, 9 threads, 3 in a 
ſtrand, ſpun 120 yards, ſtand 50 fathoms, and weigh 8 pounds. | 

Dolphin-lines of 12 threads, 4 in a ſtrand, . * 120 uu, ſtand 50 en n wegh 
2 pounds and a half. 

Drum-lines, for drums, have 16 threads, 2 in a Rd they. are laid with a. 1 So 60 
yards, and ſtand 20 fathoms, which weigh 2 pounds and a half. 

Drum- fiſn-line has 9 threads, 3 in a ſtrand, is ſpun. 65 yards, ſtands 25 fathoms, which weigh 
one pound. 

Foregaugers. Yarn for foregaugers is made of the beſt dreſſed long hag, each thread of 80 fa- 
thoms long, weighing half a pound. It has 3 ſtrands, 4 threads i in each and is warped to the num- 
ber of foregaugers wanted. | 

Hambro'-lines are chiefly uſed by fail-makers for vl Port The 1 5 have 4 threads 
in a ſtrand, ſpun 7o yards, and ſtand 25 fathoms, which weigh 4 pounds. 

Hambro? g-thread lines, 3 threads in a ſtrand, are on 70 yards, and ſtand 25 fathoms, which 
weigh 3 pounds. | 
Hlambro' 6-thread lines have 3 anna, 2 2 threads i in a ftrand, ſpun bo yards ſtand 20 fathoms, 

which weigh 2 pounds. nn 

Hammock-lines of 3 threads, 3 100 ee are e Mack-laid, ſtand 30 . and weigh 3 

unds. 

3 hand lines have 12 threads 4 in a ſtrand, — 60 yards, ſmart-laid, ſtand 20 fathoms, 
which weigh 4 pounds. | 

Houſe-line, of 3 threads laid e uſed for e ſtrops of blocks, is ſpun bo yards, and 
ſtands 30 fathoms, which weigh one-pound. _. 

Jack-line is made of bar hemp, and has 9 threads, 3 in a 8 it is —. Wa given length. 

Lead- rope, for nets and ſeans, is made as the ſean-lines. Ten fathoms weigh 4 pounds. 

Log-lines of 12 threads are made from fine long hemp, 4 n twiſted together. The ſtrands 
are ſmartly laid, and 30 fathoms weigh one pound. 

Log lines of 9 threads are made from ſound long dn 80 threads ewiſted rogether, ſpun 80 
yards, ' ſmartly laid, and, when ſtretched 30 fathoms, weigh one pound. | 

Log-lines of 6 threads are made from the bar of the long hemp that was dreſſed for fine twine, &c. 
and ſpun 80 yards in length. Two threads are twiſted together, and the ſtrands ſmartly laid: when 
ſtretched, it is 30 fathoms, and weighs one pound. 

Mackrel-line; 6 threads, 2 in a ſtrand, ſpun 65 yards, ſtands 25 fathoms, en weigh half a 


pound. 
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Marline, of 2 threads laid together, is generally uſed for ſeizing ware of blocks; it is ſpun 90 
yards, and ſtands 40 fathoms, which weigh one pound. 

Saſh-line of 4 ſtrands, 2 threads in a ftrand, is ſpun 60 yards, and weighs 2 pounds a line. 

Seal-twine for ſeal-nets is made of 12 threads, 2 threads firſt twiſted together, then 6 of them har- 
dened together, and wound up in half pound ſkains, or 80 yards. | 

Seaming or ſail- makers twine, for ſewing the ſeams of fails, is made of the beſt long hemp, beaten, 
ſpun fine, and well dreſſed over a fine clearer; 18 threads are ſpun out of half a pound of hemp, | 
every thread 530 yards in length; 2 threads are twiſted together flack and wound on a reel, in oat 
pound ſkains, containing 450 yards; but 3 threads are uſed in the royal navy. 

Sean-lines, for fixing the ſean-nets, have 18 threads, 6 in a ſtrand. They are laid ſlack, and Fn, 
from 30 to 100 fathoms long. Ten fathoms weigh 2 pounds. 

Sean-twine is made from good long hemp, each thread ſpun 54 yards; 3 FOES are laid together. 
When hardened and ſtretched, each cord ſtands 50 yards; 900 yards are wound on a reel, and 18 
cords weigh 2 pounds. 


Sean-nets are made of 3-ſtrand topt- t wine to any given length or depth. The meſhes or ſquares 
are from. 2 inches in the bunt regular to 3 inches in the wings. 


Seans uſed in the royal navy are made of 2-ſtrand twine, 2 pounds and 4 to a ran, and 18 cords to 
a ran; 2 threads to a cord, or 900 yards of twine to 2 pounds and 4. 

Spunyarn, for ordinary white ropes, is made of bands, which 0 be twice hatchelled through _ 
a hatchell with finer teeth than thoſe uſed to hemp for cordage. A thread of 180 fathoms in length 
ſhould weigh 5 pounds, and be wound upon winches in 2, 3, or 4, threads, then warped into * 
to make 2, 3, or 4, yarn ſpunyarn, and wound on a reel into coils of various ſizes. 

Spunyarn ſhould be well tarred, as it is uſed for ſerving round the ſhrouds and ſtays, to reſiſt the 
wet and keep the rope from being chafed. 

Store-twine, uſed by ſail-makers for old work and on-board of ſhips, is made from good long 
hemp, well dreſſed. Fourteen threads are ſpun from half a pound; 2 threads are twiſted together, 
and wound into half pound ſkains of 350 yards. 

Turtle-twine, for turtle-nets, is made of good bar hemp, ſpun 10 100 N Three threads are laid 
together, ſtand 90 yards, and weigh one pound. 

Whale-lines are made of dreſſed hemp ſpun fine. Each thread of 160 fathoms ſhould weigh 2 
pounds. Theſe lines were formerly made white, ſtoved, and then tarred, as bolt-ropes ; but they 
are now warped and tarred as other cordage: warped 90 fathoms, which, when tarred and hauled 
about, make 180 fathoms, and the line to ſtand 120 fathoms, 2 inches and 4 circumference, 3 ſtrands, 
24 threads in each, and weigh about one hundred weight. 

Whipping-twine. The ſame as bolt-rope twine. | 

Whiting-lines, of 6 threads, 2 in a ſtrand, are ſpun 60 yards, and ſtand 20 fathoms, which weigh 
half a pound. 

Worming is made of 2 or 3 raids. Two or more threads in a ſtrand are warped into ſhort hauls, 
and ſo knitted as to lay 2 threads together. It is tarred as other yarn for cordage. If it be made of 
2 ſtrands, it is laid with a ſtick, if of 3, with a top. It is uſed for ſeizing of ropes, and for worm 
ing the * of mt ſhrouds and other nns rigging. _ 
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A Table ſhewing the Length of Yarn required for Cables, Hawſers, &c. 
*r ForStays, Tacks, Sheets, and Buoy-Ropes, which are Cable-lad, allow the fame Length as is ſhewn. for Yarn in the Tables for Cable, 


which ſhew how many Fathoms and Feet of Yarn will make a Fathom of Cable, from 1 to 120 Fathoms. — When you have the 
n the Yarn, ſtretch it as tight as you can, and then lay as much Weight upon the Sledge as is convenient to keep the 
or | 
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CABLES AND CORDAGE FOR THE ROYAL NAVY. 


GOVERNMENT are frequently ſupplied with cables and other cordage from the merchants 
yards; in which caſe, they find their own hemp ; and ſtipulate that they ſhall be made in the fol- 
lowing mode, and with the following proportions of materials. 

A proper quantity of the beſt Peterſburgh braak hemp, for the cables, &c. wanted, is furniſhed 

and delivered by government to the maker: each cable to be 100 fathoms long; cablets 120 fathoms; 
hawſers, down to 7 inches incluſive, 108 fathoms ; hawſers, 6 inches and a half and under, 130 fa- 
thoms; and coils 130 fathoms in length: to be made of the hemp ſent by government; which is to 
be drefſed, ſpun, tarred, and laid, under the inſpection of a. perſon appointed. 
All cables and cordage to be tarred with good Stockholm tar, without mixture of any other, ex- 
cept about one-third part, which may be of Ruſſia tar; and to be made of the ſame ſized yarn, and 
with the ſame number of threads tarred as dry ; laid with as good a preſs, and hardened in the ſame 
manner, as in his majeſty's yards; and to be in every reſpect as good as any made by his majeſty's 
workmen. 

A white thread, twiſted the contrary way, is to be laid in all the ſtrands of the cables and large 
cordage; and a twine in the ſmall cordage for the king” s mark, ſo as to be ſeen on the outſide of the 


| ſtrands. 


In any of the ſtrands, there is to be no greater number of ets; at the ends of the cables or cor- 
dage than in the middle of them. 


The tar is to be ſurveyed and approved of, by the perſon appointed to — the making, before 
it is uſed. 


An oath is to be taken, by the maſter or foreman, that the cables, &c. delivered were made of his 


| majeſty's hemp, and tarred as aforeſaid, and the affidavit is to be produced at the place where the 


cordage is delivered. 


With each parcel of cordage, a bill of parcels muſt be delivered, containing every W ; 
with the ſize, length, and weight, thereof: with a certificate from the overſeer, that the particulars 
are made in all reſpects agreeably thereto, as to workmanſhip, ſize, and quality of tar. To each ca- 
ble, &c. is to be faſtened a tally, with the maker's name, and weight and length of ſuch cable, &c. 

The work to be delivered at the place agreed on, free of expence to government. 


The cordage is to be meaſured i in the maker's ground; and, ſhould it «cw the following . 
it is not to be received : 


Cables of. 10 inches and upwards, + of an inch. 
Cables of 9 inches and a half to 4 inches, + an inch. 


Hawſers of 12 inches to 7 inches and a half, + of an inch. 
Hawſers of 7 inches to 4 inches, 4 an inch. 
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The Weight of Cables, Hawſers, &c. for Government. 
5 , 
ol E Cables of 100 Fathoms.. Hawſers of 130 Fathoms. 
— — — — 
2 5 | ewt. q. lb. cwt.} q. lb. 
| 24 To weigh || 4: | 2 |20 To weigh || 13 | 1 |: 
134]+ . . * . gs 3 
1393 4253 * + „1443 
: 124 - „ 32 3 117 
1242 J 301 110 —— @ . 912 2 
114. +. » 42713 
111 » +» #& 25 5 10 3 7 3 19 
10144... 23 11117 P 
10 N Px 21 oO 23 F 6 1 122 
Cablets of 120 Fathoms, 1 do the 
IG OP, — : 17 Coils of 130 — 
oe » = 36G 1:60.12 3 3 7 
8 i „ 16 oO 5 | 
7A. 6 % ˙ 13 3 16 | . 2 3 20 
o . . . . 12 0 18 
A) + +» + ej 20] 2 [19 . 210 5 
6 J. f 90 2 
51.6. 212 . 11246 
1 5 . * 0 .. 0 2 
41. „ 510 2 . 0 3 13 
4 . * * . bd 4 0 [1 
Hh « « » off 3 | 2 [22 . o | 1 j20 
 jÞ- ©. © + *» 2 2 11 
241. 4243 . 01114 
2 |}. . = . ® 1 1 
„“ The above Weights are excluſive of the Bands. 


Cables, Cablets, &c. ought to agree, in weight and meaſurement, with the foregoing table; but 

muſt not exceed in weight more than ten hundred weight in twenty tons, or in that proportion, 
although their actual meaſurements may happen to be encreaſed, as before mentioned. 

If the weight of the cables and cordage exceed the weight ſpecified, no allowance for making the 


ſame, or weight of hemp, to be allowed. Three pounds weight of bands is allowed to every hundred 
weight of cordage. 


Three quarters of a hundred of 3 to be received for every ton of cordage. 
Should the articles be found not conformable to theſe particulars, by his majeſty” s officers, they 
are to be taken away at the maker's expence, who is to deliver the like quantity in lieu thereof, made 


5 


of his own hemp, equal in goodneſs to his majeſty's. 
To be paid as per agreement at the rate of per ton. 
The price paid by government, in 1792, was 41. 10s. per ton. 


— 
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CONTRACT, FOR CORDAGE WITH THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY, 1792. 


NN eee am a m mj ̃ ,, —-N ee Ee eee Es 


TI E cordage is to be made of the beſt Peterſburgh braak hemp, without any hemp-bands ; the 
hemp to be viewed before ſpun, and the yarn before tarred ; each yarn muſt bear the weight of three 
quarters of a hundred ſuſpended, or the cordage will be refuſed. To be tarred dry with Stockholm 
tar, and the cordage laid hard. The ropes muſt not exceed the ſize, nor contain a leſs number of 
threads, than expreſſed in the annexed Table, which is, for cable-laid, 18 threads, and for hawſer- 
laid 21; with a white thread put in each coil, and delivered to the company's craft, free of charge, 
and bound up with new twelve-thread ratline. The company to receive the bounty, and payment to 


be made four months after Ne: 


28. 4d. 4 per cwt. 


—üäůä1 éääp —— ..ñ—epö—— ſ— ——_—_— 


# 


THE duty on cordage, imported, tarred or untarred, is 8s. 6d. per cwt. and no drawback. 
Bounty on the exportation of cordage, manufactured in Great Britain, not leſs than 3 tons, 
Old ropes may be imported duty free, 


TABLE OF CORDAGE FOR THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 
= 
CABLE-LAID CORDAGE of 18 Thread Yao, 120 120 to 123 S CORDAGE of 21 Thread Yarn, 1 30 or 133 
| ' Fathom long. Fathoms long, 
Dae wen ei ghe. | 'Thrds. 2 Weight. Thrds, eum I e . Weight. Thrds. 
ut F — — WEE * 
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| 11 [2 0 55 11 112 . | ; 6 8] — 
0 
| : 5 0 20 64 | © a 129 21 112 4 1 RAT LINE. 
1ey 6 0 7 | 6 * 2+ 11316111 14 aca 
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10 72 7 20% [105 | of 7 64 | 12] 2] o| 99 
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ABSTRACT OF THE ACTS OF PARLIAMENT RELATIVE TO THE MAN UAC. 
' TORY OF, AND ALLOWING A BOUNTY ON, .CORDAGE, &c. 


TH E only parliamentary regulations, relative to the manufactory of cordage, are contained in the 
following abſtract of © An act for more effectually preventing deceits in the manufacturing of cor. 
dage for ſhipping, and to prevent the illicit importation of foreign- made cordage.” 25 Geo. 3. c. 56. 


my — 
— 


6 


1. The firſt ſection of this act repeals the act of the 35. Eliz. c. 8. 

2. From the 25th of July, 1785, no perſon ſhall uſe, in the manufacturing of cables, hawſers, 
or other ropes, for the uſe of ſhipping, or ſhall knowingly vend or ſell any thereof, in the manufac. 
turing of which there ſhall be uſed any hemp, uſually known or diſtinguiſhed by the reſpective names 
or deſcriptions of ſhort chucking, half clean, whale-line, or other toppings, codilla, damaged hemp 
bought at public or other ſales, or any hemp whatſoever, from which the ſtaple part thereof ſhall 
have been taken away by the manufacturer, under the following penalties; viz. every ſuch perſon, 
being the manufacturer of ſuch cable, hawſer, or other rope, ſhall forfeit ſuch cable, hawſer, or 
other rope, and alſo a ſum of money equal to treble the value thereof; and every perſon who ſhall 
knowingly vend or ſell ſuch cable, hawſer, or rope, not being the manufacturer thereof, — forfeit 
a ſum of money equal to treble the value. 

3. And, for the better diſtinguiſhing the quality of cables, hen. and other ropes for the uſe 
of ſhipping, it is enacted, that, whenever any cable, hawſer, or rope, as aforeſaid, ſhall be ma- 
nufactured of any hemp, the uſe whereof is not prohibited by this act, and the ſtaple and quality 
whereof ſhall be inferior to clean Peterſburgh hemp, ſuch cable, hawſer, or rope, as aforeſaid, ſhall 
be deemed inferior cordage, and the manufacturer ſhall diſtinguiſh ſuch cable, hawſer, or rope, by 
running into the ſame, from end to end of each cable, three tarred mark-yarns, ſpun with the turn con- 
trary to that of rope-yarn, and alſo one like tarred yarn in every other rope, for the uſe of ſhipping, 
and by marking or writing on the tally thereof the word sTAPLE or INFERIOR, as the caſe ſhall be; 
and every manufacturer making default herein ſhall forfeit-the ſum of ten ſhillings for every hundred 
weight of ſuch cable, hawſer, or rope. 

4. Whenever any new cable, hawſer, or Shes rope for the uſe of A ſhall be adhd or 
ſold by the manufacturer, there ſhall be affixed thereon a tally, containing his name, ſigned by him- 
ſelf or his attorney, together with the name of the place where the ſame was manufactured, under 
the penalty of forfeiting, for every ſuch offence, the ſum of ten ſhillings for every hundred weight. 

5. If any rope-maker fhall put his name, or permit it to be put, on the tally of any cable, haw- 
ſer, or other-rope for the uſe of ſhipping, not being his manufacturing; or if the vender or pro- 
prietor of any cable, hawſer, or other rope as aforeſaid, or any other perſon whomſoever, ſhall wil- 
fully and knowingly put or mark, upon the tally to be affixed thereon, the name of any perſon, not 
being the manufacturer thereof, every perſon ſo TTL, ſhall * ou every ſuch ee, the 
ſum of " yon, 
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6. If any perſon ſhall make, or cauſe to be made, cables of old or worn ſtuff, which ſhall con- 
tain above ſeven inches in compaſs, then every perſon ſo offending ſhall forfeit and loſe four times 
the value of every ſuch cable. | | 

J. All pecuniary penalties or forfeitures, by this act impoſed, exceeding five pounds, ſhall and 
may be recovered by action, bill, plaint, or information, in any of his majeſty's courts of record at 
Weſtminſter ; and all pecuniary penalties or forfeitures, not exceeding five pounds, ſhall be levied 
and recovered by diſtreſs, and ſale of the goods and chattels of the offender, by warrant under the 
hand and ſeal of any juſtice of the peace for the place wherein ſuch offender ſhall reſide, which warrant 
every ſuch juſtice is hereby impowered to grant, upon the information or teſtimony of two or more- 
credible witneſſes upon oath ; and the overplus (if any) of the money ariſing by ſuch diſtreſs and 
ſale, ſhall be rendered upon demand to the owner of ſuch goods and chattels, after deducting there- 
out the charges and expences of ſuch diſtreſs and ſale; and in caſe ſufficient goods and chattels can- 
not be found, and ſuch penalty or forfeiture ſhall not be forthwith paid, ſuch juſtice ſhall cauſe ſuch 
offender to be committed to gaol or to the houſe of correction, there to remain for any time not exceed- 
ing three calendar months, nor leſs than ſeven days, or until ſuch penalty or forfeiture, and all 
coſts and charges attending the ſame, be paid; and all ſuch penalties and forfeitures, and alſo all 
cordage which ſhall be forfeited, in purſuance of this act, ſhall be paid and delivered to the perſon 
who ſhall ſue and proſecute for the ſame ; and it ſhall be lawful for ſuch perſon to ſell or otherwiſe 
diſpoſe of ſuch cordage (after being cut into lengths not exceeding twelve feet) to and for his own 
uſe and benefit. | 

8. Whenever any ſhip or veſſel, belonging to his majeſty's ſubjects, reſident in Great-Britain, or 
any of the Britiſh colonies, having on board any foreign-made cordage, ſhall be navigated into 
any port within this kingdom, the maſter thereof, at the time of making his report at the Cuſtom- 
houſe, ſhall make an entry, upon oath, of all the foreign-made cordage on-board, for or in reſpect of 
which the ſaid duties ſhall not have been before paid (ſtanding and running rigging in uſe excepted) ; 
and ſuch maſter ſhall, before ſuch ſhip or veſſel ſhall be cleared by the officers of the cuſtoms in- 
wards, where any diſcharge ſhall be made of her lading, pay the like duties, for all ſuch foreign-made 
cordage as ſhall be ſpecified or mentioned in the ſaid entry, as by law are charged upon or payable 
for or in reſpect of any foreign-made cordage imported into this kingdom; and if the maſter of any 
ſuch ſhip or veſſel ſhall make default therein, all ſuch foreign- made cordage as aforeſaid, as ſhall be 
on-board ſuch ſhip or veſſel, ſhall be forfeited to his majeſty ; and ſuch maſter ſhall, for every ſuch 
offence, alſo forfeit the ſum of twenty ſhillings for every hundred weight thereof. 

9. Provided always, that nothing herein before contained ſhall be deemed, conſtrued, or taken, 
to charge any captain or maſter, of any ſhip or veſſel coming from the Eaſt-Indies, with any 
duty, for or upon account of ſuch ſhip or veſſel having any foreign-made cordage on-board, ſuch 
cordage having been, by ſuch captain or maſter, actually brought from the Eaſt-Indies. | 

® 10. Provided alſo, that nothing in this act contained ſhall extend to the materials at preſent in 

the uſe of any ſhips or veſſels that were built abroad before the paſſing of this act, and are the pro- 
perty of the ſubjects of Great Britain. | | 

11. If any perſon ſhall think himſelf aggrieved by any matter or thing done in purſuance of this 

act, and for which no particular method of relief is herein before appointed, ſuch perſon may, with- 

in fourteen calendar months, appeal to the general quarter-ſeſſions, to be holden for the place wherein 

the cauſe of appeal ſhall have ariſen, the appellant firſt giving fourteen days notice at leaſt in writing 

of his intention to exhibit ſuch appeal, and a nw thereof, to the perſon appealed againſt, and, 
. . 
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within four days after giving ſuch notice, entering into a recognizance, before ſome juſtice of the 
peace for ſuch place, with two ſufficient ſureties, conditioned to try ſuch appeal at, and abide by the 
order of, and pay ſuch coſts as ſhall be awarded by, the juſtices at ſuch general quarter-ſeſſions; and 
the ſaid juſtices, at ſuch ſeſſions, upon due proof of ſuch notice being given, and of the entering into 
ſuch recognizance as aforeſaid, ſhall hear and finally determine the cauſes and matters of ſuch ap- 
peal in a ſummary way, and award ſuch coſts to the party appealing or appealed againſt as they ſhall 
think proper; and the determination of ſuch juſtices ſhall be binding, final, and concluſi ve, to all 
intents and purpoſes whatſoeyer. 

12. Provided always, that no order, verdict, judgement or other proceeding, 2 8 touching or 
concerning any of the matters aforeſaid, or touching the conviction of any offender againſt this act, 
ſhall be quaſhed for want of form, or be removed by certiorari, or any other writ or proceſs 
whatſoever, into any of his majeſty's courts of record at Weſtminſter: and, where any diſtreſs ſhall be 
made for any ſum or ſums of money, to be levied by virtue of this act, the diftreſs itſelf ſhall not be 
deemed unlawful, nor the party making.the ſame be deemed a treſpaſſer, on account of any defect or 


want of form in the ſummons, conviction, warrant of diſtreſs, or other proceeding relating thereto; 


nor ſhall the party diftraining be deemed a treſpaſſer ab inilio, on account of any irregularity which 
ſhall hereafter be done by the party or parties diſtraining; but the perſon aggrieved by ſuch irregu- 
larity ſhall and may recover full ſatisfaction for the ſpecial damage in any action upon the caſe ; pro- 


_ vided that no plaintiff ſhall recover, in any action, for ſuch irregularity, if ſufficient tender of 


amends hath been made to him, by or on behalf of the defendant, before ſuch action brought. 


13. Actions or ſuits ſhall be commenced within three SO months next after the cauſe of 
ation ſhall have ariſen, and not afterwards. 


ABSTRACT OF AN ACT FOR ALLOWING A BOUNTY ON THE EXPORTATION OF. BRITISH=<MADE COR- 
DAGE; AND FOR DISCONTINUING THE DRAWBACKS UPON FOREIGN ROUGH HEMP EXPORTED. 6 
GEO. 3. c. 45. a 


THERE ſhall be paid for every hundred weight, containing one hundred and twelve pounds 
avoirdupois, of cordage, wrought up and manufactured in Great-Britain from foreign rough hemp, 
or hemp of the growth of Great Britain, except hemp of the growth or produce of the Britiſh colo- 
nies or plantations in America, which ſhall be really and truly exported out of this kingdom to parts 
beyond the ſeas (except the Iſle of Man) by way of merchandize, and ſo in proportion for any 
quantity of thereof, by way of bounty, the ſum of two ſhillings and four pence three farthings; 
which bounty ſhall be paid to the perſon exporting the ſame, by the cuſtomer or collector of the 
cuſtoms, with the privity of the comptroller of the port from whence the ſame ſhall be exported, on 
a debenture to be made forth by the ſaid cuſtomer or collector, according to the entry of the goods 
and the ſhipping thereof, verified by the ſearcher: and oath is to be made, by the exporter or manufacturer 
thereof, on the entry or debenture before the cuſtomer, collector, or comptroller, of ſuch port, that 


the ſaid cordage is of Britiſh manufacture, and made of hemp imported from foreign parts, or from 


hemp of the growth of Great Britain, and not from hemp of the growth or produce of the Britiſh 
colonies or plantations in America; and exported, or intended to be exported, to parts beyond the 
ſeas, and not relanded, or intended to be relanded, in any part of Great-Britain or the Iſle of Man. 
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And the exporter, with one or more perſon or perſons muſt give ſufficient ſecurity, to the ſaid cuſtomer or 


collector of the port, in a penalty of the value of the goods, that ſuch cordage ſo ſhipped, or any 
part thereof, ſhall not be relanded, or brought on ſhore again, in any port or place of Great-Britain 


or the Iſle of Man: and ſuch ſecurity ſhall be diſcharged in the manner hereafter mentioned; that is 


to ſay, for ſuch of the ſaid goods as ſhall be entered for, or landed in, the kingdom of Ireland, the 
iſlands of Guernſey, Jerſey, Alderney, or Sark, the condition of the bond ſhall be, to bring in a 
certificate in diſcharge thereof within ſix months from the date of the bond; and within eighteen 
months for ſuch of the ſaid goods as ſhall be entered for, or landed in, any of his majeſty's planta- 
tions in America or Africa; and within thirty months for ſuch of the ſaid goods as ſhall be entered 
for, or landed in, any port or place at or beyond the Cape of Good Hope: which ſaid certificate, for 
ſuch cordage as aforeſaid as ſhall be landed in any port or place where any officer of his majeſty's 
cuſtoms ſhall be reſident, ſhall be ſigned by the proper officer of his majeſty's cuſtoms there, import- 


ing that ſuch goods were there landed, andteſtifying the landing thereof; and, for ſuch cordageas ſhall 


be entered forthe iſlands of Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, or Sark, the ſaid certificate ſhall be ſigned by the 
proper officer of his majeſty's cuſtoms, if any ſuch officer ſhall be reſiding in thoſe iſlands reſpectively; and, 
for want of ſuch officer reſiding there, then by the governor of thoſe iflands, or the deputy-governor 
thereof reſpectively ; and, for ſuch cordage as ſhall be entered for any other foreign portor place, acerti- 
ficatemuſt be brought under the common ſeal of the chief magiſtrate in ſuch place, or under the hands 
and ſeals of two known Britiſh merchants then being at ſuch port or place, that ſuch cordage was 
there landed; or ſuch bond or bonds ſhall be diſcharged, upon proof, in either of the ſaid cafes, that 


| ſuch goods were taken by enemies, or periſhed in the ſeas; the examination and proof thereof being 


left to the judgement of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in England or Scotland reſpectively for 
the time being. 

Any ſearcher, or other proper officer of the cuitoms, after the entry of any of the ſaid goods, and 
before or after the ſhipping thereof, may open and ſtrictly examine any ball, quoil, or other pack- 
age, as now by law they may do, to ſee if the goods are right entered; and, if the ſame ſhall be found 


to be right entered, the officer ſhall, at his own charge, cauſe the ſame to be repacked to the ſatis- 


faction of the exporter; but, in caſe the ſaid officer ſhall find goods, or any part thereof, entered 
under a wrong denomination, or to be leſs in quantiy than expreſſed in the exporter's indorſement 
upon the entry of ſuch cordage, all ſuch goods, ſo wrong entered, ſhall be forfeited, and may be 
ſeized, and the exporter or owner of ſuch goods {ſhall alſo forfeit the value thereof. 

If any diſpute ſhall ariſe, whether the ſame was made in Great-Britain, or is entitled to the bounty 
granted by this a&, the onus ne ſhall lie on the exporter, claimer, or owner thereof, and not 
on the officer. 

If any of the ſaid cordage ſhipped to be exported, for which allowance is hereby made, ſhall be re- 
landed or unſhipped in any port or place in Great-Britain or the Iſle of Man, contrary to the true 
intent or meaning of this act, without the licence of one or more of the principal officers of ſuch port 
or place firſt had and obtained, or unleſs it be in caſe of diſtreſs, to ſave the ſaid goods from periſh- 
ing, the goods (over and above the penalty of the bond) and treble the value of ſuch goods ſhall be 
forfeited and loſt. 


The ſaid allowance ſhall be paid out of money ariſing from cuſtoms and other duties upon hemp 


imported, or to be imported, from parts beyond the ſeas; and in caſe any collector of the cuſtoms, in 
any out-port in South Britain, or of any port in North Britain, ſhall not have money ſufficient in 


his hands to pay ſuch . then every ſuch collector ſhall, if thereunto ts forthwith, without 
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fee or reward give, to the perſon entitled to ſuch bounty, a certificate under his hand, atteſted by the 
comptroller, certifying, to the commiſſioners of his majeſty s cuſtoms in London, if ſuch cordage is 
_ exported from any port in that part of Great-Britain called England, or to the commiſſioners of his 
majeſty's cuſtoms at Edinburgh, if ſuch cordage is exported from any port in that part of Great. 
Britain called Scotland, that he hath not money ſufficient to pay the ſaid bounty, and alſo what is 
due for the ſame to ſuch perſon; and upon producing ſuch certificate, and the debenture of the cor. 
dage exported, the ſaid reſpective commiſſioners of the cuſtoms ſhall cauſe to be paid, without fee or 
reward, by the receiver-general or caſhier of the cuſtoms, at London or Edinburgh reſpectively, to 
the perſon producing every ſuch certificate and debenture, the ſum of money ſo certified to be due, 
out of the monies ariſing from any of the duties, revenues, and cuſtoms, under the management of 
ſuch reſpective commiſſioners; and if the receiver-general or caſhier of the cuſtoms, at Edinburgh, 
_ ſhall not have money ſufficient in his hands to pay the bounty ſo certified to be due, the commiſ- 
ſioners of his majeſty's cuſtoms at Edinburgh, or any three of them, ſhall forthwith, without fee or 
reward, give ſuch exporter, or ſeller for exportation, a certificate, certifying the ſame to the com- 
miſſioners of his 'majeſty's cuſtoms at London, which certificates being affixed to the debentures for 
the bounty of the ſaid cordage ſo exported, and being produced to the ſaid commiſſioners of his ma- 
jeſty's cuſtoms at London, they are required to cauſe the money thereby certified to be due to be paid 
by the receiver-general or caſhier of the cuſtoms, without fee or reward, out of the monies that ſhall | 
be in his hands ariſing from any of the duties, revenues, and cuſtoms, payable on foreign rough 
hemp, under the management of the ſaid commiſſioners at London. | 

The bounty given by this act ſhall not extend to cordage re-manufactured from any ſort of old ca- 
bles, old ropes, or old cordage whatſoever, commonly called twice-laid cordage. 

In caſe any of the cuſtoms or other duties now payable on the importation of foreign rough hemp 
ſhall be redeemed, or otherwiſe ceaſe to be payable, ſo much of the allowance, to be made on the ex- 
portation of the cordage before mentioned, ſhall be abated, as ſhall bear a proportion to the cuſtoms or 
duties ſo redeemed, or that ſhall ceaſe to be payable on rough hemp. 

All drawbacks, payable upon the exportation of foreign rough hemp from this kingdom, ſhall ceaſe, 

determine, and be no longer paid or payable. | 

The ſeveral penalties and forfeitures, in this act mentioned, may be proſecuted i in any of his ma- 

| jeſty's courts of record at Weſtminſter, or in the court of exchequer at Edinburgh reſpectively ; and 

one moiety thereof ſhall be to the uſe of the king, and the other moiety. to ſuch officer of the cuſ- 

toms as ſhall ſue or proſecute for the ſame. 

If any action ſhall be commenced againſt any perſon for any thing done in purſuance of this act, 

the defendant may plead the general ifſue, and give the ſpecial matter in evidence; if the plaintiff be 

nonſuited or diſcontinue his action after the defendant ſhall have appeared, or if judgement ſhall be 
given 8 any verdict or nr againſt the plaintiff, the defendant ſhall recover treble coſts. 


The 8 act would have expired but for the following one, which revived it for four years, 
and amended it. 
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Abſtract of an Act to revive, continue, and amend, ſo much of an Act, made in the fixth Year of the 


Reign of his preſent Majeſty, intitled An AcT rox ALLOwING a BounTy on THE ExPORTA- 
TION OF BRITISH-MADE CORDAGE, AND FOR DISCONTINUING THE DRAWBACKS UPON FOREIGN 
ROUGH HEMP EXPORTED,”” as relates to allowing a Bounty on the Exportation of Britiſh-made 
Cordage. 26. Geo. 3. c. 85. 


Such part of the preceding act as relates to allowing a bounty upon the exportation of Britiſh-made 
cordage ſhall be revived for the term of four years, and thence to the end of the then next ſeſſion of 
parliament, ſubject to the ſeveral amendments, alterations, regulations, and reſtrictions, herein after 
provided and expreſſed. 

No bounty ſhall be allowed or paid upon the exportation of cordage wrought up and manufactured 


in Great-Britain from hemp of the growth of the Britiſh colonies or plantations in America, or of the 
United States of America, nor for any cordage whatever which ſhall be exported, unleſs the * | 


thereof ſhall be three tons weight at the leaſt. 

Upon the entry for exportation, in order to obtain the bounty, the exporter ſhall make oath thas 
the ſame is really and truly intended to be exported as merchandize, and not for the uſe of the ſhip 
during her then voyage, or any future voyage; and the maſter or commander of the ſhip or veſſel 


ſhall join in the bond required to be given for the due exportation of ſuch cordage, or, on failure 


thereof, no bounty ſhall be paid. 

Nothing in this or any other act contained ſhall extend to diſallow the bounty on the due exporta- 
tion of ſuch cordage to any foreign port or place whatever, except the Iſle of Man, but that the ſame 
ſhall be and is hereby required to be paid on ſuch exportation, other than to the Iſle of Man. 

Every ſhip or veſſel, on-board of which any cordage ſhall be ſhipped for exportation, in order to 
obtain the bounty herein before granted, ſhall have on-board (over and above the quantity entered for 
exportation) a ſufficient quantity of cordage for the uſe of ſuch ſhip or veſſel, according to the nature 
of the voyage, for which no bounty ſhall be allowed; and ſuch ſhip or veſſel, before clearing at any 
port in the kingdom, ſhall be viſited by the proper officer of the cuſtoms, who ſhall not permit her 
to ſail, if there be not on-board a ſufficient quantity of cordage for the uſe of ſuch ſhip or veſſel, in- 
dependent of and beſides the quantity entered for the bounty; and ſuch ſhip or veſſel ſhall not ſail 


upon her intended voyage until there ſhall be provided a ſufficient quantity of 3 for the uſe of 
ſuch ſhip or veſſel. 


No entry ſhall be permitted to paſs FA the exportation of any ſuch cordage, or the veſſel having on- 
board ſuch cordage be permitted to go out of port, unleſs a certificate ſhall be produced, under the 


hands of the commiſſioners of his majeſty's navy, or any three or more of them, ſignifying that ſuch 
cordage hath been tendered to them for the uſe of his majeſty's dock-yards, at the fair and then mar- 


ker price of ſuch cordage in London, and that the ſame hath been refuſed by that board; and if any 


perſon or perſons ſhall paſs any entry for ſuch cordage, without having ſuch certificate produced to 
him or them, ſuch perſon or perſons ſhall forfeit and loſe the ſum of one hundred pounds. 


Theſe two acts have been continued for the further ſpace of four years by the 31 Geo. 3. c. 49- 


Upon the importation of cordage tarred or untarred there is payable a duty of 8s. 6d. per cwt. and 
no drawback allowed upon exportation : and there is a farther ſcavage-rate in the port of London of 


one penny per cwt. of 112 lbs. upon the importation of cable ropes for cordage. 
Old "on may be imported duty free. 


: 
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A CORDAGCGCE TABLE. 
— ä — — — ů ů— ů — | 

ROPES, cable laid, have 9 ſtrands, each containing an equal number of threads: they are divided in three, and made into three ſtrands, which laid 
(or twiſted) together make the rope. Example: a rope, cable laid, 8 inches in circumference, has 333 threads, equally divided, and laid into 9 
ſtrands; theſe 9 ſtrands, being equally divided in 3, are laid into 3 larger ſtrands, which, when laid „ make a rope 8 inches in ci : 
and ſo in proportion for all ſizes. 30 of make 18 fathoms of rope cable laid, and ſo in proportion. 25 

Ropes, hawſer laid, have 3 ſtrands, with an equal number of threads in each, as the fize of the rope may require. Example: a rope, hawſer laid, 8 
inches in circumference, has 414 threads, equally divided in 3, and laid into 3 ſtrands, which 3 ſtrands, when laid together, make a rope of 8 inches in 
circumference ; and ſo in proportion for all ſizes. 30 fathoms of yarn make 20 fathoms of rope hawſer laid, and ſo in proportion. 

The number of yarns given, for ropes of any ſize, muſt allow of ꝙ equal diviſions if cable laid, and 3 equal diviſions if hawſer laid, that all the ſtrands may 
be alike. Ropes of 1 inch to 24 inches in circumterence are hawſer laid; of 3 inches to 10 inches, either hawſer or cable laid; and from 10 inches to 
any greater dimenſion always cable laid. Ropes made on the wheel, and all ſhroud or hawſer laid ropes, for the merchant ſervice, ſhould, when cloſed, 


ſtand full 1 30 fathoms long; if cable laid, 120 fathoms logg. 1 made in the King's yards, if cable laid, ſtand 102 fathoms; if hawſer laid, 113 
fathoms. Ropes made of fine ſpun yarn, laid ſmart, are eſteemed the ſtrongeſt, and wear beſt. 


— —— 
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DESCRIPTION AND USE OF ANC H ORS. 
THE A eh PLATES OF ANCHORS WILL, UPON n ee ads rear THIS TREATISE: aN 


ANCHOR-MAKING. | A [ 


| 4. 
1 are ſtrong crooked n ee made of ns wood, uſed at fea, in rivers, roads, 
harbours, &c. to retain ſhips and veſſels from danger, or keep them in a convenient ſtation. 

The goodneſs of anchors. is Ann the ſafety and preſervation of the veſſel de- 
re greatly upon them. 

An anchor is compoſed of a ſhank, two arms, two flukes, or palms, a ring, and a ſtock, which 
bear the following proportions. The length of the arm, from the inſide of the throat to the bill, 
is the diſtance inarked on the ſhank for the trend, taken from the infide of the throat; and three 
times that is the length of the ſhank from the tip of the crown; and the ſhank, from the tip of the 
crown to the centre of the ring, is the length of the iron ſtock: when made, the two arms, from 
the inſide of the throat to the extremity of the bill, ſhould form an arch of a circle — 120 
degrees. 

Of anchors there are the ſheer, beſt bower, and fmall bower; theſe do not vary in form or weight 
from each other, in the _ Stream and kedge anchors are ſmaller, and grapnels are for boats _ 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE TOOLS, AND EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS, USED IN 
ANCHOR-MAKING. $123 


Awvi., a maſs of iron on which the work is forged or hammered. 
ARM, that part from the crown on which the palm is ſnut. 
BILL OR PEAK, the extremities of the arms. 
+ BLADE, that part of the arm on which the palm is ſhut. 


BOLSTERS, cylindrical pieces of iron, with a hole e through the middle, uſed when holes are to 
be punched, or opened with pins. 


BOLTS, cylindrical iron pins for 7 the two parts of the lock air. 


COLLAR, made of iron, forms a fling . 
fire. 


CROSS-BARS are round bars of iron, bent — dun uſed x levers 10 turn the hank 


of the anchor. They are from 3 to 5 feet long, ee e ee. 
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k TOOLS AND "TERA8, USED IN ANCHOR-MAKING, 


EYE. The hole at the upper-end of the ſhank for the ring to paſs through. | 
HAMMERS uſed -in making anchors -are of 5 ſizes, and only differ in weight and length of 
handle. They weigh from 26 pounds to 3 pounds, and the handles are 1 in length from 4 feet tor 
foot: and are uſed as the fize of the work may require. 
HANCH. A ſudden diminiſh from a larger ſubſtance to a . 
HOOPS. Straps of iron driven on the ſtock. 
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_ -, MANDRELS are circular iron inſtruments, wing a ——_ 4 fre high, on wat 2282 are 
driven to be made perfectly round. 


NUTS. Two projections on the ſhank 60 3 the Kock. | 
ALM, OR FLUKE, The prondeſt hp of the arm of an anchor, terminating in a point to fixi in 


the ground. 


PORTER. A ſtraight bar * iron, 3 2 inches ſquare, confined at one end to the end of che 


*S ſhank: it has holes punched through at the other end for the croſs-bars, which act as levers in turn- 


ing the ſhank when making. 


RING. A circle of iron, in the upper- part of the . of the anchor, to which the cable i is 


bent. 
SCARF. The place de one piece is joined to ahve: 
SHANK. The longeſt part of the anchor. 
_ SHUTTING is joining or welding one piece of "Re to another. 
SMALL of the anchor is that part of the ſhank next under the ſquare. 
SNAPE. A ſudden diminiſh of any part. 
. SQUARE. The upper part of the ſhank. | 
_ STOCK is compoſed of two long pieces of oak tapering from the middle, faſtened beter with 
iron hoops and tree-nails, and fixed on the 1 ankle to the arms. 
Some anchors have iron ſtocks. | — 
TREE-NAILS. Wooden pegs to o faſten the a ſtock. 
TREND, that part of the ſhank from which the ſize is taken. 
' THROAT, the inner- part of the arms, where they join the ſhank. 
TWINING-IRONS, 4:16 bars, with an —— at one end, which b gralp the porter or the 
ſhank to turn it over. 
WELDING is forging iron wh "TIO 3 | 
WELDING-HEAT is the ſtrong heat when the. iron is propereſt to bind. 


THE PRACTICE OF ANCHOR-MAKING. 
THE ſhank, arms, flukes or palms, and ring, are forged ſeperately. The ſhank is made of many 


long bars of the beſt tough iron, well wrought together; great care ſhould be taken that the iron 
be neither too ſoft nor too brittle; the latter rendering it liable to break, and the former to ſtraiten. 


The number of bars, ſufficient to make the ſhank of the ſize deſigned, can only (without the bars be 


all of an equal fize) be regulated by experience. Several parts of the anchor are governed by the 
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ae of the trend, which is marked on the ſhank at the ſame diſtance from the inſide of the throat as 

the arm meaſures from the inſide of the thrœat to the extremity of the bill. The ſhank is rounded 

to the ſquare of the upper part, and is there called the ſmall round, being the ſmalleft part. The 

two ſides in the direction of the arms are flatted ſurfaces, about an inch leſs than the trend, in large 
anchors, and ſomething leſs, in ſmaller ones. 


The ſquared part is the ſame ſize as at the trend each way, and hanches into the n round, one 
ſixth the length of the ſhank, 

The hole, or eye, for the ring, is punched through the ſquare part, on the flatted ade, once and a 
half the thickneſs of the ring, from the upper extremity of the ſhank, which has its corners flatted 
or diamonded, on the ſame ſides, nearly in the middle. | 

If the ſharpedges of the hole for the ring were roundedoff, it would move eaſier and be leſs liable to injury. 

Between the hole for the ring and lower part of the ſquare are two ſmall prominences, raiſed acroſs 
from the ſolid, called nuts, for ſecuring the ſtock in its place. At the lower part of the ſhank is left a 
ſcarf, or flatted furface, with a ſhoulder on each fide, for ſhutting on the arms. 

In making every part of an anchor the niceſt attention ſhould be obſerved, as to its being ſmooth, 
fair, and even; and that the edges and angles are preſerved ſtraight in their direction, as well-made 
anchors ſhould poſſeſs beauty as well as ſtrength. 

The ring, being previouſly forged, is put through the before-mentioned hole in the ſhank, and 
the two ends are well ſhut together. 

The arms are made of ſhorter bars than the ſhank ; but as n in quality, and as well put toge- 
ther; they are rounded and flatted on the different ſides, to reſemble the ſhank; and are the ſame 


ſtxe as the ſhank at the throat and ſmall round. The rounding part is continued to the palm, which 


is nearly in the middle of the arm; from thence it is made with a ſquare tapering to the bill on the 
flatted fide; and, on the inner rounded fide, is made a ſquare ſeat for ſhutting on the palm, that the 
palm, when ſhut on, ſhould project its thickneſs at the baſe or inner part, the outer part making a 
ſtraight ſurface with the peek or bill. The back or outer ſide of the arm is made ſtraight from the 
rounded part, or hanch, to the ſnape ; and there kept to half the ſubſtance of the inner part. The 
ſnape reſembles the bill of a duck, and is one-third the breadth of the palm in length. 

The thickneſs of the ring to be half the diameter of the ſmall round. | 

The diameter of the ring, thickneſs included, reaches from the hole in the upper part of the 
ſhank ta the hanch of the ſmall round. 

The inner part of the arm is moſtly made ſtraight, from the bill to the throat: it is thought - 
fronger for having a ſmall angle in its length inclining to the ſhank. 

Shanks taper in their length, one inch and a half in ſmall anchors, to three inches in W keep- 
ing their proper ſize at the trend; and three quarters of an inch to two inches the flatted way. 

The arm in its length inclines to the ſhank, and forms a ſmall angle, the touch or point thereof 
being in the middle. The throat-end of the arm is ſcarfed, or flatted, to anſwer the ſcarf in the 


8 ſhank, to which the two arms are united (after the palms are ſhut on) in the firmeſt manner poſſi. 


ble, and it is elevated above the horizontal plane, or inclined to the ſhank, that each arm may 
ſpread at the peek or bill. The length of the arm, from the inſide of the throat to the extremity of 
its bill, is then taken, and that length from the inſide of the throat is ſet upon the ſhank, and cal- 
led the trend; from the trend to the bill forms an angle of about 60 degrees. 

The palms, or flukes, are two thick plates of iron, made of various pieces, well wrought together, 
in the form of an iſoſceles triangle; Wanne I EETINE. 
M 2 
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THE PRACTICE OT ANCHOR-MAKING. 


breadth of the baſe, and curve about as much in their ſides. The baſe or lower part, to be ſtraight: 
the inner flat ſurface curves a little in the breadth, but is ſtraight lengthways: the palms, being fi- 
niſhed thus far, are laſtly ſhut n on to the inner fide of the arm, in the ſeat before mentioned, 
the baſe inclining in ward. 

The ſtock is compoſed of two long beams of oak, ſtrongly bolted and trequailed together, and ſe. 
cured with four ſtrong iron hoops, two on each fide of the middle, and one near each end. It is 
fixed on the upper end of the ſhank, tranlvertely with the Dukes or palms; and the nuts are let into 
the middle of the ſtock. | 

The length of the ſtock is the length of the ſhank ond half the diameter of the ring. The eh 
and thickneſs in the middle is as many inches as the ſtock is feet in length. 

The ends to be kept ſquare, half the depth or thickneſs in the middle. The upper- ſide next the 
ring is always kept ſtraight, as is the lower-ſide half the depth on each fide the middle; and thence 
it tapers to cach end in the above Proportion. It is neceſſary to leave an opening in the middle of 


one inch and a half, between the two Re that the Ps may be driven nearer _ middle, in 


caſe the ſtock ſhould ſhrink. 
The making of anchors is a moſt laborious employ, and has been much facilitated by the invention 


of two machines, called, the hercules and the monkey, of which ſee the forms in the plate. | 
The HERCULES is uſed for ſetting ſtraight the ſhank, welding the palms to the arms, and the 
arms to the ſhank, of large anchors. It conſiſts of a weight of about 400 lb. faced with ſteel, and 
a long iron ſhank. It is ſuſpended perpendicularly over the work by a rope encircling a ſmall iron 
wheel fixed in a mortiſe cut in the beam. | 
It performs its duty by being drawn up about ſeven feet high, by men at the tails of the rope} 


and, encreafing in weight by the velocity of its fall, it is found to produce more effect than the 


moſt powerful exertions with the hammer and ſtrength of man. That the weight may fall on the 
ſpot required, a long iron rod, with a hook, neee fixed to the ſnank above the 5 5 for 
2 workman to direct the ſtroke. 
The MONKEY is a machine for ſetting the arms, &c. It conſiſts of a weight of about 200 w. 
ſometimes faced with ſteel, and a long iron ſnank ſuſpended by an iron chain to a crane,” hanging 
" horizontally againſt the ſide of the work, and it is s uſed by being draun * and . e by 


the workmen. | 
KEDGES, or ſmall anchors, are made in proportion to the large anchors ; thais db were 1 


merly of iron but are now moſtly of wood. If iron, they are to be the ſame in length as if wood, 
and two thirds of the trend in diameter in the middle. Near the middle of the ſtock is a ſhoulder 


chat bears againſt the hole on one ſide the ſquare of the ſhank, with a forelock-hole in the ſtock, on 
© the other ſide the ſquare of the ſhank, for a forelock to go through, to confine the ſtock in its place: 


it is tapered from the middle each way, and, when put through the ſhank, one end is bent, penn: 
its falling out, and to keep it cloſe, when brought to the ſide of the ſhank, for leſs ſtowage. 

GRAPNEL, or GRAPPLING, is like a ſmall anchor, with four or five flukes, or n uſed in 
ſmall veſſels or boats to ride at. 

FIRE-GRAPNELS reſemble the former, are FIR 3 to twenty pounds night; and have 
ſtrong barbed claws, with a chain to the ring. They are uſed by fire-ſhips. 

CREEPER is like a ſmall anchor, 1 four hooks, or n. ufed in recovering any thing from 


the bottom of rivers, &c. 


SHEER HOOKS are of iron, 8 like a fork, km hooks at the: aber end, 


uſed at the extremities of the yards of fire-ſhips to entangle the enemy's rigging, &c. 


- 
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THE MOST APPROVED DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHT OF ANCHORS. 


The Number of Anchors allowed each Ship in the Royal Navy, with their Weight and Value, 
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THE PRACTICE OF ANCHOR-MAKING. 
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DIMENSIONS OF GRAPNELS, OR GRAPPLINGS, AND CREEPERS. 
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Boar GnrayneLs. Cangas. Hand & Chain Grapnels. 
ngth of the ſhank to the claws iz feet [2 feet ,, . . +» » + -|{1 foot 4 inches 


the length of the ſhank . the length of the ſhank the ſame us the ſhank 

the — of the fluke che lengthof the barb, . . Vz the length of claw 
n þ of an inch to every inch I ney nk 
| in length . . . in length. is leogth 
Diameter of the ſhank at the claws , . 2 inches and a half 2 inches „ inches 

Diameter of the ſmall round ( the diameter at the claws |[4 the diameter at the claws ||4 the diameter at the claws 


P + of an inch larger than f of an inch larger than of an inch larger than 


| the outer part. the outer part che outer part 
Diameter of the claws. at the end or fluke . ſſame fize as ſmall round ze of the ſmall round .|}fize of the ſmall round 
Diameter of the ring, in the cler 


| of the ſhank , , of the ſhank 
Thickneſs of the ring . ug 
= —— — 


ze of the ſmall round . of the ſmall round 

Boat grapnels are in weight from 112 pounds to 36 pounds. Fire and chain grapnels weigh about 0 pounds, and bear the ſame 
rtion with the hand l chain; ee and 9 are made of wrought-iron, Sad ſh —— to the plate. The 
ks are round, and have an eye wrought in the upper- end, to receive the ring, the ring being put through, and the end: 
firmly ſhut together. The ſhank is left longer than the nett length above, for welding on the claws, Flukes are ſhut on the extre. 
mities of the claws of boat-grapnels, and barbs are made from the ſolid of fire-grapnels, The claws are welded on to the 

er-part of the ſhank, and ſpread from the ſame, at the end, one-third the length of the ſhank, in boat - grapnels; three-fourths 
in fire-grapnels; and half the length of the ſhank in creepers. 


Length of the cis. 
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f 
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On the importation of anchor-ſtocks, imported in Britiſh ſhips, there is payable a duty of 23. 3d. 
each, drawback 2s. 1d. imported in foreign ſhips 28. 4d. each, drawback 28. 1d. | 
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The Practice of Sail making.with the Tools : 


Method of tiring a bonnet 
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DESCRIPTION AND USE OF SAILS. 


THE ROLLOWING DESCRIPTION OF THE PROPERTIES OP SAILS, THE EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS, 


AND METHOD or CUTTING our AND MAKING THEM, 18 FARTHER ELUCIDATED. BY AN ACCU= 
RATE ENGRAVING OF EACH SAIL PREFIXED TO THE INSTRUCTIONS, AND IT 18 PRESUMED IT 
WILL | BE FOUND REPLETE WITH MUCH USEFUL INFORMATION, 


— — 


SAILS are made of canvas, of different textures, and are extended on or between the maſts, to 
receive the'wind and force the veſſel through the water. They are quadrilateral or triangular; and 
are ſkirted round with bolt-ropes, as hereafter deſcribed. Quadrilateral fails are extended by yards, 

as the principal ſails; by yards and booms, as ſtudding-ſails; a gaff, as mizen courſes; or by a boom 
and gaff, as drivers, or boom-mainſails, of brigs, ſloops, &c. 

Triangular fails are ſpread by a ſtay, as ſtayſails; or by a maſt, and ſometimes by a yard, acting 
as a kind of gaff, as lateen or ſhoulder-of-mutton-fails : the foremoſt leech, or edge, is attached to the 
yard, maſt, or ſtay, the whole length. | 

The ſails of a ſhip or veſſel of 3 maſts are, the courſes or lower aides Ae topſails, next above 
the courſes; topgallant ſails, next above the topſails; and the royals above them: beyond the leeches 


of the main and fore courſes, topſails, and nn ſails, are ſet the eee and between 
the maſts, upon the ſtays, are the ſtayſails. 


The courſes are the mainſail, foreſail, mizen, and ſpritſail; which are, except the mizen fixed 
on their reſpective yards at right angles with the ſhip's length ; the mizen is bent to a "or or gaff 
parallel with the ſhip's length. 

The ſails of a veſſel of two maſts are, in a ſnow, fimitar to thoſe on the fore and main maſts of a 
ſhip, except the ſail called a tryſail, uſed inſtead of a mizen, which it reſembles; it is extended to- 
wards the ſtern, and is faſtened by hoops round a ſmall maſt, called a tryſail maſt, fixed near the aſt- 
fide of the main-maſt in a block of wood in the quarter deck, at TING and attached to A 
top at the head. 

The fails of a brig with 2 maſts are alſo ſimilar to thoſe on the main and fore maſts of a ſhip, ex- 
cepting the main ſail, which is ſet in the plane of her keel, and is extended by a gaff at the head 


and a boom at the foot; the foremoſt leech being faſtened by hoops round the main-maſt. 


Veſſels with one maſt, as ſloops, cutters, fmacks, hoys, &c. have a main-ſail abaft the maſt, as 


the brigs; before the maſt they have a ſquare ſail, or croſs-jack ; and, above the croſs-jack;- a ſmall | 


ſail, called a ſave-all topſail; above that is a topſail, called a ſwallow-tailed topſail, and the next is | 
the topgallant ſail. Some large ſloops have a royal above the topgallant-ſail, and ſtuddingſails be- 
yond the leeches of the ſquare-ſail. Before the maſt is a foreſail, a jib, and a flying jib. - Abaft the 
after leech of the main-fail, in calm weather, is hoiſted a ring-tail-ſail; over the head of the main 
al. A gaff topſail; ps over the * nn nnn 
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84 | - DESCRIPTION AND USE OF 8411s. 


BOATS, Some have a main-ſail, foreſail, and jib, as in ſloops; others have lugſails. Some have 
ſpritſails, and lateen or ſettee fails, according to their various uſes, the Fey of the owners, or the 
country to which they belong. 

There is an additional part of a ſail, called a bonnet: it is laced at is bottom, or foot; of the 
foreſail, tryſail, and ſtorm main-ſails, of ſome veſſels with one maſt, in moderate winds. It is made 
like the foot of the fail it is intended for, and has latchings in the upper part, to correſpond with 
and go through holes in the foot of the ſail, by which it is faſtened. 


In quadrilateral ſails, the upper edge is called the head; the ſides, or ſkirts, are called leeches ; 


and the lower edge is named the foot. If the head is parallel with the foot, the two lower corners are 


called clues, and the upper corners earings. 

In triangular fails, and in quadrilateral ones, where the head is not parallel to the foot, the fore- 
moſt corner at the foot is called the tack; the after lower corner, the clue; the upper inner corner, 
the nock; and the upper outer corner, the peck ; the foremoſt perpendicular, or goring edge, _ fore 
leech; and the hindmoſt, the after leech. 

The heads of quadrilateral ſails, and the fore 3 or head of triangular ſails, are attached to 
their yards, or gaffs, by a nber of ſmall cords, called. rope-bands, or by a Ae, called the la- 
eing. . 

The heads of 3 ſails, when not parallel to the foot, lace to the — or gaff by a line, 
reeved ſpirally through each hole in the head, and round the yard or gaff. The nock and peek are 
laſhed by the earings. 

The fore leech of mizen 1 drivers, and fore and aft Wein Halle lace to the maſt by a line, 
reeved through the holes in the leech, buckenrds and forwards, on the foreſide of the maſt, or to 
hoops round the maſt. 

Stayſails are extended upon the "a between the maſts, with hanks, or grommets, and are drawn 


up and down as a curtain ſlides upon its rod; their lower parts are ſtretched out by a tack and ſheet. 


The lower corners of main-ſails and foreſails of ſhips are extended by a tack and a ſheet: the fore- 
moſt lower corners of fore and aft ſails by a tack, and the after lower corners by a ſheet. 

The clues of a topſail are drawn out to the extremities of the lower yard by two large ropes, call- 
ed the topſail ſheets ; the clues of the topgallant-ſails are extended upon the topſail yard-arms by 
the topgallant ſheets; and the clues of the royal-ſails are laſhed to the topgallant yard-arms. 

Studdingſails are ſet beyond the ſkirts or leeches of the main<ſail, foreſail, topſail, and topgallant-ſail, 


of ſhips, ſnows, and brigs. Their upper edges, or heads, are extended by yards; their lower ones, 


by booms run out beyond the extremities of the ws. Theſe fails are ſet in favourable winds and 
moderate weather, or in chacing. 
All fails derive their names from the maſt, yard, "RP or ſtay, to or upon which thas ave enind- 


| ed or attached: thus, the principal fail, extended upon the main-maſt, is called the main-ſail or 


main courſe ; that upon the main-topmaſt is termed themain-topſail; that upon the main-topgallant 


maſt is named the main-topgallant fail; and the main-topgallant royal is ſo called from its being 


ſpread acroſs the upper part of the main-topgallant maſt. The foreſail or fore courſe is ſo denomi- 
nated from the foremaſt; the fore-topfail from the fore-topmaſt ; the fore-topgallant ſail from the fore- 


topgallant-maſt ; and the fore-topgallant royal from being ſpread on the upper part of the fore-top- 


_ gallant maſt: the minen courſe and driver boom fail from the mizen maſt; the mizen topſail from 


the mizen topmaſt; the mizen topgallant ſail from themi zen topgallant maſt ; and the mizen topgal- 
lant royal from its being ſpread on the upper part of the mizen-topgallant maſt. The main ſtayſail 
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from the main-ſtayſail-ſtay ; the main- topmaſt ſtayſail from the main-topmaſt preventer ſtay ; mid- 
dle ſtayſail from the middle Rayſail-ſtay ; and the main-topgallant ſtayſail from the main-topgallant 
ſtayſail-ſtay. Theſe ſtayſails are between the main and foremaſts. 
The ſtayſails between the main and mizen maſts are, the mizen ſtayſail, the mizen topmaſt ſtayſail, 
and ſometimes a mizen topgallant ſail above the latter. 
The ſtayſails, between the foremaſt and the bowſprit, are the fore neil the fore topmaſt ſtayſail, 
and jib; (Eaſt India ſhips have two jibs;) there are, beſides, two ſquare ſails extended by yards under 
the bow ſprit and jib- boom; that under the bowſprit is the ö or courſe, and that under the jib- 
boom the ſprit topſail. 
The ſtuddingſails, being extended beyond the different yards of the main and n are like - 
wiſe named, according to their ſtations, the. lower ſtudding- ſail, the topmaſt ſtudding-ſail, and the 
topgallant ſtuddingſail. 
The ropes, by which the lower yards and fails are hoiſted to their proper heights. on the maſt, are 
called the jears. The ropes employed for this purpoſe to all other ſails are called haliards. 
The principal fails are expanded by haliards, ſheets, and bowlines; and the courſes are always 
ſtretched out below by a tack and ſheet : they are drawn or truſſed up together by buntlines, clue- 
lines, leech-lines, reef-tackles, ſlab-lines, ſpilling-lines, and brails. 
The courſes, topſails, and topgallant-ſails, are wheeled about the maſt, to ſuit the various direc- 


» tions of the wind, by braces: the higher ſtudding-ſails, and, in general, all the ſtay and boom fails, 
- are drawn down to be furled or reefed by down-haulers, 
2 C————  —  ———————— 
0 ] | 
The ſails of fiſhing-veſſels are generally tanned: lightermen, &c. uſe the following compoſition 

n to colour and preſerve their ſails, viz. horſe greaſe and tar, mixed to a proper conſiſtance, and co- 

loured with red or yellow ochre, with which, when heated, the fails are payed over. 
by The following, method is alſo much approved, viz. the fail, being ſpread on the graſs, is made 

thoroughly wet with ſea-water, and then payed over, on both ſides, with brown or red ochre mixed 
' with ſea- water to the conſiſtence of cream, it is then well rubbed over, on both ſides, with Gave 
* oil. The ſail may be uſed within 24 hours after being oiled. 

The tanning of fails in the royal navy has been tried, but is not er: of, 
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EXPLANATION OF THE TECHNICAL TERMS RELATIVE TO SAILS, AND DE- 
| SCRIPTION OF THE TOOLS USED IN SAIL-MAKING. 


) 


Co CC ————— ' TT TT 


BAG-RREx. A fourth or lower reef, bs uſed in the royal navy. 

BALANCE-REEF. A reef-band that croſſes a fail diagonally, and is uſed to contract it in a 
ſtorm. 

BANDS. Pieces of canvas, from one : ſixth to a whole breadth, ſtrongly lewed acroſs the ſail to 
ſtrengthen it. 

_- BOLT-ROPE. The rope ſewed on the edges of ſails to prevent their rending. The bolt-rope 
on the perpendicular or ſloping edges is called the leech-rope ; that at the bottom, the foot-rope ; ; 
and that on the top of the ſail, the head-rope. 

- BONNET. An additional part of a ſail, made to faſten with 1 to the foot of the ſails of 
Sidi veſſels with one maſt, in moderate winds. It is exactly * to the foot of the ſail it is in- 
tended for. 

BOWLINE. A rope faſtened by the bridles to the bowline cringles, on the leech of topſails and 
other ſquare ſails, to keep tight the windward or weather leech of the fail. 

BRAILS. Ropes to draw up the foot, lower corner, and the ſkirts, of mizen-courſe and other 
large fore and aft ſails for furling. 

BRIDLES of the bowline. Short ropes, or legs, faſtened to the Sm cringles on the leeches 
of ſails. 


BUNT. The 0 of the foot of ſquare fails, and the ave leech of ſtayſails cut with 


a nock. 

BUNTLINE. A rope faſtened to the buntline cringles, on the foot of ſquare fails, to draw 
them up to their yards. 

BUNTLINE CLOTH. The lining ſewed up the 88 in the Giendhen of the buntline, to pre- 
vent the ſail being chafed. 

CANVAS. For the royal navy, canvas or fail-cloth is 24 inches wide; and 38 yards are called a 


bolt. To diſtinguiſh the different qualities, each bolt is numbered, and ſhould weigh as follows; 


No. 1, 441b. No. 2,41; No. 3, 38; No. 4, 35; No. * 32; No. 6, 29; No. 7, 24; and, No. 8, 21 
pounds: from No. 1 to 6 is termed double, and above No. 6 fingle, canvas. 

CLUE. The lower corner of a fail, where the clue-rope is ſpliced, and the ſheet faſtened. 

CLUE-ROPE. A ſhort rope, larger than the bolt-rope on the ſail, into which it is ſpliced, at 
the lower corners of ſquare ſails, and the after corners of ſtayſails and boomſails. It is there ſorm- 
ed into a loop, to which the ſheets are faſtened. | 

COURSES. The mainſail, foreſail, ſpritſail, and mizen of ſhips. 


FCRINGLES. Small holes formed on the bolt-ropes of fails by intertwiſting the ſtrand of a rope 


alternately round itſelf and through the ſtrands of the bolt-rope, till it aſſume the ſhape of a ring. 
To the cringles the end of a rope is faſtened, to haul the ſail up to the yard, &c. 
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DRABLER. An additional part of a fail, laced to the bottom of the bonnet of a ſquare-ſail, in 
Dutch ſloops, &c. 

DROP of a fail. A term ſometimes uſed to courſes and copſails i inſtead of depth. 

EARINGS. Small ropes uſed to extend the upper corners of fails to their yards, or gaffs. 

FID. A round tapering pin, made of hard wood, to thruſt between the ſtrands of a rope and 
make a hole to admit the ſtrand of another rope, in ſplicing. 

GASKET, A plaited cord uſed to faſten the folded parts of a ſail to the yard, when furling or 
reefing. 

GORES. Angles cut ſlopewiſe at one or Goth ends of ſuch cloths as widen or increaſe the depth 
of a ſail. 


GROMMET. A ſmall wreath made by ſplicing rogether the ends of a ſhort piece of rope or 


line. 

HALIARDS. The ropes or tackle employed to hoift the yards or ſails. | 

HANKS. A ſort of wooden rings, formed by the bending of a piece of tough wood, which are 
confined to the ſtays by notches cut in the ends. 

HEADSTICK. A ſhort round ſtick with a hole in each end, Aegi ſewed to the head of ſome 


triangular foreſails and jibs, to prevent the head of the ſail from twiſting; the head- rope is thruſt 
through the holes before it it ſewed on the fail. 


— 
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HEAVING-MALLET. A mallet with a ſmall cylindrical head, uſed as a lever to ſtrain 0 1 


the croſs ſtitches and beat them cloſe, when ſewing on the bolt-rope. 

HOIST. The foremoſt leeches of ſtayſails and maſt-leech of boom fails. 

_ HOLES in fails are made with an inſtrument, called a ſtabber or a pegging- awl, and are — 
round by ſtitching the edge to a ſmall grommet; ſuch are the holes on the head of a fail for the rope- 


bands or laceing of ſquare ſails, and for ſeizings on fails that bend to hoops and hanks. Holes are 
likewiſe made-acroſs the fail in the reef-bands; at the clues, for marling on the clue-rope; and at 


the top brims of topſails, for marling on the foot-rope. Holes, when finiſhed, ſhould be ſtretched 
up with a pricker or marline-ſpike. 


HOUSE-LINE. Small line, of 3 threads, uſed to marl the clue-rope at the clues, and to ſeize the 
corners of fails. | 
LACEING. The rope or line uſed to confine the heads of fails to their yards or gaffs. 


LASHING. A ſhort rope uſed to confine one object to another, by ſeveral turns round it and ſe- 
curing the end. 


LATCHINGS. ne formed on the line that is ſewed to the head of a bonnet to connect it with 


the foot of a ſail: theſe loops are 6 inches aſunder and 6 inches long, except the two middle ones, 
which are 12 inches long, to faſten off with. The loops are alternately reeved through holes in the 
foot of the ſail and through each other, and faſten by the two long loops in the. middle with two half- 


hitches, by looſing of which they unreeve themſelves. 
LATEEN-SAIL. A triangular ſail, bent at the foremoſt leech to a yard that hoiſts obliquely to 
the maſt, and is connected with it, at one third the length of the yard. 
LEECHES, or ſkirts. The perpendicular or ſloping edges of fails. 
LININGS. The canvas ſewed on the leeches and middle of a fail to ſtrengthen it. 
MARLING. Securing clue-ropes to the clues of ſails, by paſſing a line round the rope and _— 


_ each marling-hole with a hitch knot. 
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" MARLING-SPIKE. A tapered iron pin, fixed in a ſhort wooden handle, bent towards the point. 
Ir i is uſed to open the ſtrands of a rope for ſplicing, and to ſtrain tight the ſeizing of clues, &c. 

MAST-CLOTH. The lining in the middle on the aft ſide of topfails, to prevent the ſail being 
chafed by the maſt. 

NEEDLES have three ſides towards the point, and are of various ſizes. They bear the felloming 
names, viz. large marline, fmall marline, double bolt-rope, large bolt-rope, ſmall bolt-rope, ſtore, 
old work, tabling, and flat-ſeam, needles. The needles ſhould be no larger than is neceſſary to carry 
the twine, and the edges ſhould be taken off, that the canvas may not be cut. g 

NOCK. The foremoſt upper corner of boomſails, and of ſtayſails cut with a ſquare tack. 

PALM. A flat round piece of iron, uſed inſtead of a thimble, and chequered in the middle, to 
hinder the head of the needle from ſlipping. It is ſewed on a piece of leather or canvas, having a 
hole for the thumb to 80 through, which encircles the hand ſo that _—_ iron, when uſed, is againſt 
the palm. 

PARCELLING is encircling a rope, after it is wormed, with narrow Pieces of old canvas, well 
tarred, to make a fair ſurface for the ſerving.. . 

PEEK. The upper corner of triangular ſails, and upper outer corner of fore and aft ſails... 

PEGGING-AWL. An inſtrument for making holes with. It has 4 ſharp edges towards the 
point, and is ſmaller than a ſtabber. 

POINTS. Short pieces of flat plaited cordage, tapering from the middle to the ends, uſed toreef 
the ſquare ſails. | 

PRICKER. A ſmall inſtrument, like a marline-ſpike, but ſtraight, to make the holes with. 

REEF. The portion of ſail contained Wee the reef- bands and neareſt edge of che ſail, at head 
or foot. | 

REEF-BANDS. The bands in which the reef-holes are made, when ſewed acroſs the fail. 

REEF-HANKS. Short pieces of "EEC or other ſmall line, ſewed at certain diſtances on the 
_reefs of boom-ſails. , 

REEF -TACKLE PEN DANT. A rope employed to hoiſt the reef of a topſail to the yard, to 
reef the ſail. 

REELS FOR TWINE are ſhort cylindrical pieces of wood, having the ſides hollowed and a hole 
bored through the middle. A Bzncn-REEL is fimilar to a ſpinning-wheel, and is uſed to expedite 


- winding the twine from the ſkains tothe twine-reel. A YARN-REEL is a Circular board, nailed in the 


middle to a piece of oak, 4 inches ſquare and 16 inches long, and is uſed to wind ſpunyarn on; 
through the centre is bored a hole by which it turns round a bolt, as on an axis. 
- RING-TAIL-SAIL. A ſmall fail, extended, by a ſmall maſt and a boom, over the ſtern. A 


boat · a main ail is generally made to anſwer both purpoſes. 


ROACH-LEECH. A term ſignifying the curve on the maſt-leech of ſome 3 and aft ſails, &c. 

ROPE-BANDS. Short pieces of plaited cordage, uſed to faſten the head of a fail to its yard. 
RUBBER. A ſmall iron inſtrument, in a wooden handle, to rub down or flatten the ſeams. 

SAIL-HOOK. A ſmall iron hook, with an eye in one end, to which a cord is ſpliced: it is uſed 
to confine the work, while hn by nn on the canvas, the cord being faſtened to o ſome con- 
venient place. 

SEAMS. The two 0 of canvas where laid over each other other and ſewed down. 

SEIZ ING. e part of a "ou to another with ſeveral round and croſs-turns of ſmall 
cord or line. 
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SELVAGE. The edges of cloth as finiſhed in weaving. 
from wet, &c. The line or ſpunyarn being wound up in a ball, two or more turns are taken from 
it round the rope, confining the end under the turns; the mallet is then placed on the rope, and 
2 or more yarns are paſſed round the rope and mallet, and round the handle, then, turning the mallet 
(whilft another perſon paſſes the ball round the rope,) it leaves the PRs on the rope, and 
draws it tight. 

' _ SERVING-MALLET. A wooden W compoſed of a ſhort cylindrical head, with a han- 
dle through its centre. Along the upper ſurface of the head is cut a circular groove, to fit the con- 
vexity of the rope. 

SERVING-BOARD. A ſmall piece of board, 7 or 8 inches long and 3 inches broad, tapering . 
to one end as a handle. It has a ſmall notch or groove cut in the middle of the bread end, and one 
or two on the ſides, in which the ſpunyarn is twiſted. Its uſe is the ſame as the mallet, but for 

- ſmall rope only. A 

SHEET. A rope to ſpread the foot of a ſail, attached to the clues of ſquare fails, and the after 
clue of other ſails, except ſtuddingſails: on them it is faſtened to the inner clue. + 

SHOULDER-OF-MUTTON-SAIL is triangular, fimilar to the latcen ſail, but is e to a 
maſt inſtead of a yard. 5 

SLACK-CLOTH. A certain quantity of cloth, allowed to be gradually gathered up, in ſewing 
on the bolt-rope to the ſail, more than the length of bolt-rope ; W the rope, by ſtretching in 
the wearing, might occaſion the ſail to ſplit. 

1 SLIDING-GUNTER-SAIL. A triangular fail, uſed in boats, bent at its foremoſt leech to A 

or grommets that ſlide on the lower maſt: the peek or head is attached to a ſmall topmaſt, that ſlides 
up, in the direction of the lower-maſt, through two hoops fixed, at its head, about three feet aſunder, 


: When the topmaſt is lowered, the fail furls cloſe up to the lower maſt. 
SPLICE. Two ends of a rope joined neatly together, by opening the ſtrands and placing them 

0 equally i in each other, and thruſting the ends through the intervals of the oppoſite ſtrands alternarely, 
the opening being previouſly made with a fid or marline-ſpike. 

© SPUNYARN. Three or four yarns of half-worn rope, tarred and twiſted together by a winch or 

* . whirls. 

85 STABBER. An inſtrument ſimilar to a pricker, only being triangular inſtead of F020 

3 STAY. A large rope employed to ſuſtain the maſt, by WY from its upper pare towards ths 
fore part of the ſhip, where it is ſecurely faſtened. . 

A STAY-HOLES. Holes made through ſtayſails, at certain diſtances along the hoiſt, through which 
they are ſeized to the hanks on the ſtay. 


c. STUCK. The term uſed for being ſtitched. 
TABLING. A broad hem made on the ſkirts of fails, by turning the edge over and ſewing it 
down. It is to ſtrengthen the ſail for ſewing on the bolt-rope. 
ed TABLED. The edges turned over and ſewed down. 
N-  TACK. A rope uſed to confine the clues of the mainſail and foreſail forward occafionally in a fixed 


poſition, and alſo to confine the foremoſt lower corners of ſtayſails, boomſails, and foreſails of Ln 
and the outer lower corners of ſtuddingſails. - 


all TACK OF A SAIL. That place to which the tack is faſtened. 
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THIMBLE. An iron ring, having a groove formed in its outer circumference, Thimbles are fix. 
ed in the cringles of ſails where iron hooks are uſed, as the hook of a tackle, &c. 

THUMB.-STALL. A ferrule, made of iron, horn, or leather, with the edges turned up, to re. 
ceive the thread in ſewing, It is worn on the thumb to tighten the ſtitches, | 

TOP-BRIM. A ſpace in the middle of the foot of a topſail, containing one-fifth of the number 
of its cloths. It is ſo called from its ſituation, being near the fore part of the top, or plat-form on 
the maſt, when the ſail is extended, | 

TOP-LINING, The lining — to the aftſide of topſails, to preſerve the ſail from the 49 


ſing of the top. 


TWINE is of two ſorts, extra and ordinary ; the extra is for 8 nnd runs 360 fathoms to 
the pound; the ordinary is uſed to ſew on the bolt- rope, and runs 200 fathoms to the pound. * 
for the navy is of three threads. 

WINCH, to make or twiſt ſpunyarn with, 4s made of 8 ſpokes, 4 at each a and 4 wooden pins 
15 inches long driven through the end of them. Through the centre of the ſpokes is bored a hole 
for an iron bolt to paſs through, that ſerves for an axis. The motion is given to the winch by the 
hand; on the edges of the ſpokes is a ſmall hook to ſtop the yarn when twiſting, after which the ſpun- 


yarn is wound round the body of the winch, 


WHIRLS. Short wires with a hook at one end, going through a hole i in a cylindrical piece of 
wood; the wood in which they turn is hollowed on the outſide to receive a ſtrap of canvas or leather: 
three of theſe whirls are retained by notches cut on the edge of a ſemi-circular rib of wood hollo w- 
ed on the back, 3 inches ſquare, and 10 inches long, faſtened againſt an upright fixed by a tenon in- 
to a large block of wood: a ſpoke wheel, about 3 feet diameter, turns on a large pin, or axis, driven 
into the middle of the upright; and round this wheel and the woods of the whirls paſſes a tight canvas 
or leather ſtrap; ſo that turning the ſpoke-wheel puts the whirls in motion, and the ee, being hung 
to the hooks, are twiſted together. 

WORMING: is winding ſmall lines or ſpunyarn along the cuntline of a rope, to produce a fair 
ſurface for ſerving. 
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GENERAL RULES AND DIRECTIONS FOR SAIL-MAKING. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR CUTTING OUT SAILS, 

SAILS are cut out cloth by cloth. The width is governed by the length of the yard, gaff, 8 
or ſtay ; the depth by the heighth of the maſt. The width and depth being given, find the number 
of cloths the width requires, allowing for ſeams, tabling on the leeches, and ſlack cloth; and, in the 
depth, allow for tabling on the head and foot. For ſails cut ſquare on the head and foot, with gores 
only on the leeches, as ſome topſails, &c. the cloths on the head, between the leeches, are cut ſquare 
to the depth; and the gores on the leeches are found by dividing the depth of the fail by the number 
of cloths gored, which gives the length of each gore, The gore is ſet down from a ſquare with the 
oppoſite ſelvage, and, the canvas being cut diagonnally, the longeſt gored ſide of one cloth makes the 
ſhorteſt ſide of the next; conſequently, the firſt gore being known, the reſt are cut by it. 

For the length of gores correſponding to the * on the ſelvage, lee the Table of Gores annex. 

to theſe directions. 

In the leeches of topſails cut hollow, the ones gores are longer than hy lower ones; and, in fails 
cut with a roach leech, the lower gores are longer than the upper ones. This muſt be regulated by 
judgment, and care taken that the whole of the gores do not exceed the depth of the leech. Or, by 
drawing on paper the gored fide of the ſail, and delineating the breadth of every cloth by a conveni- 
ent ſcale of equal parts of an inch to a foot, the length of every gore may be found with nn 


In the ſubjoined plates of ſails, the gore is marked on every cloth. 


Sails, gored with a ſweep on the head or the foot, or on both, have the depth of their gores * | 
ed on the ſelvage, from the ſquare of the given depth on each cloth, and are cut as above; the longeſt 
ſelvage of. one ſerving to meaſure the ſhorteſt ſelvage of the next, beginning with the firſt gored 
cloth next the middle, in ſome ſails, and the firſt cloth next the maſt leech, in others. 

For thoſe gores that are irregular no ſtrict rule can be given; they can only be. determined by Ky 
judgment of the ſail-maker, or by a drawing. | 
In the royal navy, mizen topſails are cut with three quarters of a yard hollow in the foot ; but, in 

the merchant-ſervice, top and topgallant ſails are cut with more or leſs hollow in the foot. 

Flying jibs are cut with a roach-curve on the ſtay, and a three-inch gore in each _— ſhortening 
from the tack to the clue. 


Lower ſtudding-ſails are cut with ſquare leeches, nd topmaſt nk copgallant-maſt naaa gal. 
with goring leeches. 


For the cutting of all other ſails, we refer to the particular deſcription of each ſail, and to the an- 
nexed Tables of Dimenſions. . 


The length of reef and middle bands is governed by the width of the ſail at their reſpettive places; 


the leech-linings, buntline-cloths, top-linings, maſt-cloths, and corner-pieces,.are cut agreeably to 


the depth of the ſail; each cloth and every article ſhould be properly marked with charcoal, to * 
vent confuſion or miſtake. 


O : 
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Sails chat . bonnets | are cut out 'the whole depth of the ſail and bonnet included, allowing 
enough for the tablings on the foot of the ſail and head and foot of the bonnet. The bonnet is cut 


off after the ſail is ſewed together. If a l is * it is allowed for in the cutting out the 
ſame as the bonnet, — | | 


| - INSTRUCTIONS FOR SAIL-MAKING. 

SEAMS. Sails have a double flat ſeam, and ſhould be ſewed with the beſt Engliſh-made twine of 
three threads, ſpun 360 fathoms to the pound, and have from one hundred and eight to one hundred 
and ſixteen ſtitches in every yard i in length. 

The twine for large ſails, in the royal navy, is waxed by hand, "with genuine bees-wax, mixed 
with one ſixth part of clear turpentine; and, for ſmall fails, in a mixture made with bees wax, Alb; 
hogs lard, ;1b; and clear turpentine, 11b. In the merchant-ſervice, the twine is dipped in tar, 
ſoftened with a proper proportion of oil. 

+ It is the erroneous practice of ſome ſail-makers not to * the ſcams any farther than where the 
edge is creaſed down for the tabling; but all ſails ſhould be ſewed quite home to the end, and, when 
finiſhed, ſhould be well rubbed down with a rubber. 

In the merchant-ſervice, ſeams are nn made broader at an, ſoot than at the head, being 
ſtronger. 

Broad ſeams are not allowed to be made on courſes, in the royal navy, but goring leeches are adopt- 
ed in lieu of them. Boom-mainſails and the fails of ſloops generally have the ſcams broader at the 
foot than at the head. 

The ſeams of courſes and topſails are ſtuck or ſtitched up, in the middle of the ſeams, 8 the 
whole length, with double ſeaming-twine; and have from 68 to 72 ſtitches in a yard. In the 
merchant-ſervice, it is common to ſtick the ſeams with two rows of ſtitches, when the ſail is half 
worn, as they will then laſt till the ſail is worn out. 

The breadth of the ſeams of courſes, topſails, and other iid; in the 8 navy, to be as follow, 
viz. courſes and topſails, for 50 gun ſhips and upwards, one inch and a half, and, for 44 gun ſhips 
and under, one inch and a quarter, at head and foot: all other fails, one inch at head and foot. 

TABLINGS. The tablings of all ſails are to be of a proportionable breadth to the ſize of the fail, 
and ſewed at the edge, with 68 to 72 ſtitches ina yard. Thoſe for the heads of main and fore courſes 
to be four to ſix inches wide; for ſprit courſes and mizens, drivers, and other boom-ſails, 3 to 4 
inches wide; for topſails, 3 inches to 4 inches and a half; topgallant and ſprit topſails, 3 inches; 
royal ſails, 2 inches and a half; jib and other ſtayſails, 3 inches to 4 inches and a half, on. the ſtay 
or hoiſt; and, for ſtudding-ſails, 3 inches to 4 inches on the head. d 

Tablings on the foot and leeches of main and fore courſes to be 3 inches to 5 inches broad; ſprit 
courſe and topſails, 3 inches; topgallant and ſprit topſails, 2 inches and a half; royals, 2 inches: fore 
leeches of mizen, driver, and other boomſails, 3 1 and a uy to 4 inches; after leech, 3 
inches; and on the foot 2 or 3 inches. 

Tablings on the after leech of jibs and other Ray ſails to be from 2 to 3 inches broad; ind; on the 
foot, 2 to 2 inches and a half: on ſtudding-ſail leeches one inch and a half to two inches and a half; 
and, on the foot, from one to two inches. 

LININGS. Main and fore courſes are lined on the leeches, from clue to earing, with one cloth, ſeam- 
ed on, and ſtuck, or ſtitched, in the middle; and have a middle-band half-way between the lower reef-band 
and the foot; alſo four buntline-cloths, at equal diſtances between the leeches, the upper-end of which 
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are carried under the middle-band, that the lower fide of the band may be tabled upon, or ſewed over, 
the end of the buntline-pieces. They have likewiſe two reef-bands ; each, in breadth, one third of 
the breadth of the canvas; the upper one is one ſixth of the depth of the ſail from the head, and the 
lower band is at the ſame diſtance from the upper one; the ends go four inches under the leech lin- 
ings, which are ſeamed over the reef-bands. 

All linings are ſeamed on, and are ſtuck, with 68 to 72 ſtitches in a yard. 

Main, fore, and mizen, topſails have leech linings, maſt and top linings, buntline-cloths, middle 
bands and reef bands. The leech linings are made of one breadth of cloth, ſo. cut and ſewed as to 
be half a cloth broad at the head, and a cloth and a half broad at the foot; the piece cut out being 
half the breadth of the cloth at one end, and tapering to a point at the other. 

The middle-bands are put on half-way between the lower reef and foot; the buntline-cloths join the 
rop-linings ; and the buntline-cloths and top-linings are carried Wy to the lower ſide of the middle 
band, which is tabled on them. 


The maſt-lining'is of two cloths, and extends from the foot of the ſail to the lower reef, to receive 
the beat or chafe of the maſt. 

The middle-band is made of one breadth of canvas, of the ſame number as the 1 
ö It is firſt folded and rubbed down, to make a creaſe at one third of the breadth; then tabled on the 
ſelvage, and ſtuck along the creaſe; then turned down, and tabled and ſtuck through both the double 
and ſingle parts, with 68 to 72 ſtitches in a yard. | 

It is the opinion of many, that middle-bands ſhould not be put on until the fail is half worn. 

Main and fore topſails have three and ſometimes four reef-bands from leech to leech, over the 
leech linings; the upper one is one eighth of the depth of the ſail from the head, and they are the ſame 
diſtance aſunder, in the royal navy, but more in the merchant-ſervice. The reef-bands are each of 
half a breadth of canvas, put on double; the firſt ſide is ſtuck twice, and the laſt turned over ſo that 
the reef-holes may be worked upon the double part of the band, which is alſo ſtuck with 68 to 72 
» ſtitches in a yard. 

The toplining of topſails i is of canvas, No. 6 or 7. The other linings of this, and all the linings 

of other ſails, ſhould be of the ſame quality as the ſails to which they belong. 
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. Top- linings and maſt-cloths are put on the aftſide, and all other linings on the fore-ſide, of fails. 
* Mizens are lined with one breadth of cloth from the clue five yards up the leech, and have a reef - 
4 band ſewed on, in the ſame manner as on other ſails, at one fifth the depth of the ſail from the foot; 
S 3 they have alſo a nock-piece and a peek-piece, one cut out of the other ſo that each contains one yard. 
* Mizen topſails, of 50 gun ſhips and upwards, have three reefs, the upper one is one eighth of the 
bk, depth of the ſail from the head, and the reefs are at the ſame diſtance aſunder. Mizen topſails, of 
rit ſhips of 44 guns and under, have two reefs one ſeventh part of the depth of the fail aſunder, the 
we upper one being at the ſame diſtance from the head. 
3 Main and main top ſtudding-ſails have each one reof, at one eighth of the depth of the ſail from R 
the head. 
the  Reef-bands ſhould not be put on until the ſail is ſewed up, a contrary practice being very erroneous. 
if; Lover ſtayſails, fore top and main top ſtayſails, and flying jibs, have clue- pieces two yards long. 
Square tack- ſtayſails have half a breadth of cloth at the fore part, with a ds containing two 
* yards, and a peek- piece, containing one yard. 
HOLES are made by an inſtrument called a pegging awl, or a ſtabber, and are feel round by 
Fs 


ſtitching the edge to a ſmall grommet, made. with log or other line; when finiſhed, they ſhould be 
wu ſtretched or rounded wp by a Pry: or a marline-ſpike. 
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Sails have two holes in each cloth, at the heads and reefs of courſes, topſails, and other ſquare 
ay ſails; one hole in every yard in the ſtay of flying jibs; and one in every three quarters of a yard in 
the ſtays of ſquare tack and other ſtayfails. 

Reef and head holes of large fails have grommets of 12-thread line, worked round with 18 to 21 
ſtitches; ſmaller ſails have grommets of 9-thread line, with 16 to 18 ſtitches, or as many as ſhall 
cover the line, an ler holes in proportion. 

The holes, for marling the clues of ſails and the top-brims of topſails, have grommets of log- 
line, and ſhould have from 9 to 11 ſtitches; twelve holes are worked in each cloth. 

Main courſes have marling- holes from the clue to the lower bow-line cringle up the leech; and 
from the clue to the firſt buntline-cringle on the foot. Fore-courſes have marling-holes one-eighth of 
the depth of the ſail up the leech, and from the clue to the firſt buntline cringle at the foot. Main and 
fore topſails have marling-holes three feet each way from the clue, and at the top-brims. Spritſails, 

minen topſails, lower ſtayſails, main and fore top ſtayſails, and jibs, have marling-holes two feet each 
way fromthe clues. All other ſails are ſewed home to the clues. 

Marling-holes of courſes are at three fourths of the depth of the tablings at the clues from the 
rope; and thoſe of topſails are at half the depth of the tablings at the clues, and rop-brim, from the rope. 

BOLT ROPE ſhould be well made, of fine yarn, ſpun from the beſt Riga rhine hemp well topt, and 
8 on with good Engliſn- made twine of three threads, ſpun 200 fathom to the pound; the twine 
in the royal navy is dipped in a compoſition made with bees-wax, 4lb; hogs lard, 5lb; and clear 
turpentine one pound; and, in the merchant-ſervice, in tar ſoftened with oil. 


THE NUMBER OF YARNS IN EACH STRAND OF BOL1-ROPES| 
AND THREADS FOR SEWING THEM ON, REQUIRED BY 
_ GOVERNMENT. a 
*|Sizeof theſ Threads | Threads to ſer _— Threads | Threads to ſew 
rope in | in each them on. K rope in each them on. 
inches. | ſtrand, — Extra. || inches. | ſtrand. Ordinary. Extra. 
6 Ys 98 10 2 91 Sn 29 OR 2 
| 54 go 10 0 3 2 4 2 
51 3 10 0 24 21 441001 
| 5+ 78 8 2 24 17 4 | 0 
| 5 | 8 2 24 14 2 2 
| 44 62 8 © 2 11 2 {| 2 | 
» 4 56 [8 0 14 9 2 10 
| 4+ | 50 6 | 2 1+ 7. 2 -- 
| 4 44 6 | » 14 5 2 þf 0” 
33 39 6 0 1 8 2 0 


N of courſes, topſails, and all other ſails, ſhould be neatly ſewed on through every cunt- 
line of the rope; and, to avoid ſtretching, the rope muſt be kept tightly twiſted while ſewing on, 
and care taken that neither too much nor too little ſlack is taken in: they are to be croſs ſtitched at 
the leeches, every 12 inches in length; at every ſeam, and in the middle of every cloth at the foot, 
with three croſs-ſtitches : four croſs- ſtitches ſhould be taken at all beginnings and faſtenings off; 
the firſt ſtitch given twice, and the laſt three times. Small fails have two croſs-ſtitches at every” ſam, 

and three at every faſtening off. | 
Annexed is a table of the ſizes of bolt-ropes for every fail. | 
On main and fore courſes two inches ſlack cloth ſhould be allowed in the head and * and one 

inch and a half in the leeches, in every 8 length. 
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Topfails are allowed 3 inches ſlack in every cloth in the foot, and one inch * ne 5 
yard in the leech, and 2 inches in every cloth left open in the top-brim. 

Mizen courſes have two inches ſlack in every yard in the foremoſt leech, but none in the after leech 
or foot. 

Spritſail courſes have no ſlack cloth. 

Jibs have four inches ſlack in every yard in the ſtay, one inch in oy; cloth in the foot, ml none 
in the leech. | 

Stayſails have 3 inches ſlack in every yard in the ſtay, one inch in every cloth in the for "008 


none in the leech. 


Topgallant-ſails haye two inches ſlack in every cloth in the foot, and one bach in every yard in 
the leech. 

Studding-ſails have an inch and a half ſlack in every 1 in goring leeches, but no ſlack in ſquare 
leeches, and one inch in every cloth in the head and foot. 

"Bolt-ropes ſhould be ſtoved in a ſtove by the heat of a flue, and not in a baker's oven or a ſtove. 
tub; and tarred in the beſt Stockholm tar. The flexibility of them ſhould be always conſidered, in 
taking in the ſlack, which muſt reſt on the judgment of the ſail- maker. | 

The clues and top-brims ſhould be wormed while the W is ſewing to the ſail, and before. 


both parts are confined. 


Fourteen turns or twiſts of the ſtrands in the length of the clue rope are left at the lower corners 
of all fails for the clues, which are wormed with ſizeable deen ſerved, marled, and ſeized. The 
clue-ropes of main courſes extend, and are marled, from the clue to the lower bowline-cringle up the 
leech, and to the firſt buntline-cringle on the foot; on fore-courſes one- eighth of the depth of the 
fail up the leech and to the firſt buntline-cringle at the foot: the clue-ropes of main and fore top- 
ſails extend 3 feet each way on the leech and foot: and ſpritſails, mizen topſails, lower TO 


main and fore top ſtayſails, and jibs, have the clue-rope 2 feet each way from the clue. 


Earing-cringles are made of an additional length (of 14 twiſts or turns) of the leech-rope left at 
the head of the ſail, which, being turned back, forms the cringle by ſplicing its end into the leech. 
rope and croſs-ſtitching the whole of the ſplice; the eſt ſtitch to be given twice, and the laſt ſtitch 
3 times. 

Cringles ſhould be made of the ſtrands of new bolt- rope, half an inch ſmaller than the bolt-rope 
on the fail. 

Splices are made by opening the ends of two ropes, and placing the ſtrands between each - oo, 
openings being made in the untwiſted part of the rope neareſt the end with a marline ſpike, the 
ſtrands are thruſt through them ; and the large ends are regularly tapered from the middle by cutting 
away ſome of the yarns every time they are thruſt through. The ſmall ſtrands, as thoſe of the foot 
or leech rope, are ſtuck twice through the openings made in the large rope; and the large ſtrands are 
ſtuck 3 times through the leech or foot rope. The middle ſtrand of the taper, being the longeſt, is 
ſtuck in laſt, and once more than the others. All ſplices are croſs-ſtitched as far as they run. 
Reef and reef-tackle pendant cringles are ſtuck through holes made in the tablings, and the lower 
ends are put through the bolt-rope once more than the upper ends, being more liable to be drawn out. 

The openings of bowline and buntline cringles are at the diſtance of four turns or twiſts of the ſtrands 
in the bolt-rope aſunder, and the ends are firſt ſtuck in an opening, made with a marline ſpike, under 
two ſtrands of the bolt-rope; then, paſſing over the next, they are ſtuck under one ſtrand; and again 
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paſſing over another, they are finally ſtuck under the next. The ends of the buntline 3 next 

the ſervice of the clues of courſes, ſhould be left long enough to be worked under the ſervice, to 

meet or reach . the clue rope. (See plate.) 
BONNETS. 


Bonnets have a bes, to which a line that forms the laichings is ſewed in bights, which 


are about 6 inches aſunder; the leeches and foot are tabled, &c. ſimilar to the foot of the ſail the 
bonnet is intended for. 


RULES FOR ASCERTAINING THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS, TWENTY-FOUR 
INCHES WIDE, CONTAINED IN THE DIFFERENT SAILS. 


* 


MAIN AND FORE COURSES, TOPSAILS, TOPGALLANT-SAILS, AND ROYALS. 
Add the number of cloths in the head and foot together, and hal ve them, to make them live, 5 


then multiply the number of ſquared cloths by the depth of the ſail, and add to that the additional 


canvas contained in the e linings, bands, and pieces. 
MIZEN COURSE. 

Add the depth of the fore and after leech together, and halve it for a medium depth; then multi- 
ply the number of cloths by the ſame ; and add to that the additional canvas contained i in the foot- 
Gores, linings, bands, and pieces. 
| MAIN STAYSAILS, FORE STAYSAILS, JIBS, FORESAILS, AND LATEEN BAILS. | 

Halve the number of cloths, and multiply them by the depth of the leech; and add to that the 
additional canvas contained in the foot-gores, linings, bands, and pieces. 
MIZEN STAYSAILS, MAIN-TOPMAST-STAYSAILS, MIDDLE STAYSAILS, re r eee 

AND MAIN-TOPGALLANT-STAYSAILS. 
Add the depth of the tack to the depth of the after leech, and halve them for a medium depth: 


add the number of cloths in the head and foot together, and halve them, to reduce them ſquare; 


then multiply the number of ſquared cloths by the medium depth; and add to den the additional 
canvas contained in the foot-gores, linings, bands, and pieces. 


LOWER 8TUDDING=-SATLS, S8PRIT-COURSES, CROSS-JACK, AND OTHER SQUARE-SAILS. 
Multiply the number of cloths by the depth of the fail, and add the additional canvas contained 


in the foot-gores, linings, bands, and pieces. 
"DRIVER SAILS, BOOMSAILS, SETTEE, LUG, AND SPRITSAILS, GAFF-TOPSAILS, AND RING-TAIL-SAILS. 


Add the depth of the fore and after leech together, and halve them for a medium depth; add the 


— eloths in the head and foot of the ſail together, and halve them to reduce them ſquare. Then multi- 


ply the number of ſquared cloths by the medium _ and add the additional canvas contained in 
the TW, linings, bands, and pieces. 
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RULES FOR FINDING THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THE DIFFERENT GORES. 


- 
Pi 


— — 


HOLLOW FOOT-GORES or MAIN AND 3 COURSES, &c. 


Add the ſeveral gores together, and multiply by half the number of cloths that are gored, then 
divide by 36, the number of inchen! in a yard. 


' FOOT=GORES OF MIZEN=COURSES, 
The number of cloths in the ſail muſt be multiplied by the additional length that the FIR cloth 


in the middle is more than thoſe at the tack and a then, the gores to the tack and clue being fobs. 
trated, the remainder is the anſwer, 


GORES OF TRIANGULAR SAILS, STAYSAILS, &c. 


The depth of the gores on the ſtay of triangular ſails is found by dividing the depth of the leech 
by the number of cloths. The gores of quadrilateral ſtayſails, or thoſe with a bunt, are found by 


ſubtracting the depth of the bunt from the depth of the leech, and . the remainder by the 
number of cloths in the ſail. 


FOOT-GORES OF DRIVERS AND OTHER BOOMSAILS.. 
The gores from where they begin to the maſt-leech muſt be added together, and multiplied by half: 


the number of cloths in the foot; then, the clue-gores being ſubtracted, the remainder is x 
anſwer, as nearly as. can be found by any rule in uſe.. 
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IN deſcribing each ſail ſeparately, the neceſſity of many repetitions is obviated by the reader's re- 
Jerring to the preceding general inſtructions for the different operations; and, though the 
engravings of the ſails are in general for a twenty gun-ſlup, they will, with the directions, be 
85 to ©Y/Wer for all claſſes of ſhiþs in the Royal-Navy and Merchant Service. 


MAIN-COURSE. 

This ſail is 3 ſquare on the head, and made of canvas No. 1 or 2. It bends at the head 
to the main- yard, which hangs to the maſt at right- angles with the ſhip's length, and parallel to the 
deck. This fail extends within 18 inches of the cleats on the yard-arms, and drops to clear the foot 
from the boat upon the booms. 

One cloth is gored on each leech; and the gore on the ſoot is of one inch per cloth, beginning at 
two cloths within the neareſt buntline cringle, and increaſing to the clues. Sometimes, in the mer- 


chant- ſervice, two cloths are gored on the leeches, and the gore on the foot is 2 inches per cloth. 


This fail has two reef- bands, of one-third the breadth of a cloth: the upper reef-band is at one- 
fixth of the depth of the ſail from the head, and the lower reef- band is at the ſame diſtance from the 
upper one. It has alſo a middle- band, of one breadth of cloth, half-way between the lower reef- 
band and the faot, and linings of one breadth of cloth from the clue to the earing on the leeches; like- 
wiſe four buntline-cloths, at equal diſtances aſunder, extending from the foot to the middle-band. 

A middle-band is ſeldom uſed, in the merchant ſervice, and the buntline-cloths run up one quar- 
ter of the depth of the ſail : hen uſed, they are generally put on when the ſail is half worn. 

Tvo reef=cringles are made on each leech, one at each reef- band; three bowline-cringles are made 
at equal diſtances between the lower reef-cringle and the nes and buntline cringles are made on the 


| foot, one at the end of each buntline cloth. 


In ſewing on the bolt-rope, two inches ſlack are taken uni every . in the head and foot, and 
one inch and a half in every yard in the leeches. 

The marling- holes extend from the clue to the lower bowline cringle on the leech, and to the firſt 
buntline cringle at the foot: The clue is wormed with 4 of an inch ratline, parcelled with old canvas, 
well tarred, and ſerved with ſpunyarn, it is then marled to the ſail with marline or houſe-line, and 
ſeized with ſeveral turns of inch-line, ſtrained tight with three croſs-turns. 

RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THIS SAIL. 


Add the number of cloths in the head and foot, and halve the product, to make it ſquare; then multiply by the depth, and and add 
the quantity io the gores, linings, bands, and pieces. 
75 find the quantity in the foot gores, add together the number of inches gored on each cloth on one fide of the fail, and multiply 
the een by the number of gored cloths, . 
EXAMPLES. 
29 cloths in the head. No. of gored cloths on one fide of the ſail. 
31 cloths in the foot. 


4) 60 
30 ſquare cloths. 
10 yards deep. 


9⁰⁰ yards in the ſail, 
1111 ſoot gores. 
224 leech linings. 
12 buntline cloths. 
114 - reef bands. 
18 - middle band. 


Total 236. yards for a ſhip of 20 guns. 


No. of inches in the gore on each cloth. 


inches. | 
gore cloths. _ 


& | 
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inches, or 11 yards & I in the foot gores. 
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THE PRACTICE or SAIL-MAKING. 


me. To 


8 " _"PFORE-COURSE. 
This ſail is quadrilateral, ſquare on the head, and made of canvas No. 1 or 2. It is bent, at the 
, to the fore-yard, which hangs to the fore- maſt at right angles with the ſhip's length, and pa- 


rallel to the deck. This ſail extends within 18 inches of the cleats on ud yard-arms, and 18 to 
the main-ſtay at the foot. 


One cloth is gored on each leech, and a gore is made on the foot, to So the clue, 5 to 6 inches per 


cloth, beginning at two cloths within the neareſt — to [we clues. ans two 
cloths are gored on each leech, in the merchant-ſervice. 


Two reef- bands, of one-third the breadth of a cloth, are put on at e ar of the depth of the 


| ſail aſunder, the upper one being at that diſtance from the head: a middle-band, of one breadth of 


cloth, is put on half way between the lower. reef-band and the foot: the linings on the leeches are of 
one breadth of cloth, and extend from the clue to the earing: and four buntline-cloths, at equal 
diſtances aſunder, on the foot, are carried up to the middle-band. In the merchant-ſervice, middle 
bands are ſeldom uſed, and the buntline-cloths run up one quarter of the depth of the fail. 
Marling-holes are made in the tabling from the clue to the neareſt buntline-cringle on the foot, and 


one- eighth of the depth of the ſail up the leech. They are turned on the contrary ſide to the roping, 
in fixing the ſail. 


Two reef-cringles are made on the leeches, one at the end of each reef-band; as alſo are two »bletine- 
cringles, the upper bowline-cringle'is made in the middle of the leech, and the lower one equally diſtant 


from the upper one and the clue: a buntline-cringle is alſo made at the end of each buntline- cloth on 


the foot. The ends of the buntline-cringles next the clues ſhould be left long enough to be — 
under the ſervice and meet the ends of thę clue- rope. 


In ſewing on the bolt- rope, two inches of ſlack- cloth ſhould * taken up in every cloth, in the 
head and foot, and one inch and a half in every yard inthe leeches. 


The clue is wormed with ſpunyarn, parcelled with flips of tarred Guns ſerved with 3 or 4 yarn 


ſpunyarn, marled on with marline or houſe-line, = * with an turns of inch-line, 8 
tight with three croſs- turns. 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY. OF CANVAS IN THIS SAIL, | 


Add the number of cloths in the head and foot, and halve the product to make it ſquare, then multiply by the depth, und add the 
quantity in the gores, linings, bands, and pieces, 


To find the quantity in the foot- gores. Add tognther the number of inches gored 6n each cloth on one fide of the ſail and;multiply 
+ 22 by the number of — cloths, ; 


EXAMPLES. ; | . 
26 cloths in the head. No. of gored cloths in one fide of the foot. , 
25 cloths in the foot. 8 ro : 
» | WEI n | | 
158 3 3 -; | 
45 ſquare cloths, 4 No. of inches in the gore on each cloth, 
3 yards deep. g i 
nk yards in the fail. 12 : 7 
74*- © - - --» -foot-gores, 2 N a 
G leech-linings 37 inches. g 
122 - -buntline-c bbs. 7 No. of gored cloths, i 
. 2 "259 inches, 4s } in the foot 7 
— 259 or 7 yards I in nearly, 
Total 2924 yards for a ſhip of 20 guns. 22 2 BD | 


- ——_— : 
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M I z EN-cO URS E. 


This fail is quadrilateral, and made of canvas, No. 2 or 3. The head is bent to the mizen yard or 
gaff, and extends within 9 inches of the cleats. The fore- leech is attached to the mizen- maſt within 
6 or 7 feet of the deck, ſo that it hangs fore and aft in the plane of the ſhip's keel. 

The head is cut with a gore of 16 to 22 inches per cloth, agreeable to the peek: the foot is gored 
one inch per cloth, leaving two cloths ſquare in the middle. One cloth on the maſt- leech is ſome- 
times gored in the navy, and ſometimes two cloths in the merchant-ſervice. 

This ſail has a reef-band, 6 or 8 inches broad, at one-fifth of the depth of the maſt-leech doc the 
foot. The after leech is lined from the clue with one breadth of cloth 5 yards in length, and the nock 
and peck with pieces ſo cut from each other that each contains one yard. 

One cringle is made on each leech at the ends af the reef-band; and one at the diſtance of every 
three - quarters of a yard on the maſt-leech ; or ſometimes holes are worked in the tabling of the 
maſteech: a cringle is alſo made 5 yards from the clue on the after leech for the throat-brails.. 

Two inches of ſlack-cloth in every yard ſhould be taken up in ſewing the bolt-rope on the maſt- 
leech, but none in the foot or after-leech. The marling=holes extend two feet each way from the 
clue: the clue is ſeized with eee line, and. is left 9 inches long from the ſeizing. 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THIS SAIL. 


Add the depth of the fore and after-leech, and halve the uct fora medium 1 multiply the medium depth by the ber 
of cloths, eden, the quantity of canvas in the foot-gores 5 -y and reef-band. mY ply epth by 


To find the from d in the fort-gores. Multiply the number of cloths by the depth the ſquare cloths in the middle are mare than thoſe 


at the weks the ons ſubtraR the gores from the ſquare cloths to the tack and clue. 
EXAMPLE * + WS N f 
131 yards, depth of the after-leech. Example for the AD. 
2 yards, depth of the maſt- leech. 5 opus 8 ü \ 
1) — n n LEED 10 inches / Depth the re lat below te dpi ae tc 
"104 medium depth,” £ W 
10 number of cloths. | 100 | 
074 yarde ia the ll, M 7 200 inches. Gores from the tack and clue. 
1 3 2  » - - -reef-band, » 1 — 83 5 | 
355 722 piece. - $0 inches or 2 yards 4 nearly, 
+ IF =. 4... © „„ Bores. "RO IN vi C\ —— | A = 


"Y 
x 
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Total 1184 ark tor « ip of agguas. 
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— . THE PRACTICE OF SAIL-MAKING. 101 
; : MAIN-TOPSAIL. 

This fail is quadrilateral, ſquare on the head and foot, in the navy, and made of canvas, No. 2 or 
3 it is bent at the head to the main-topſail yard, which hangs to the main top-maſt at right angles 
with the ſhip's length, and parallel to the main-yard: the fail extends within 18 inches of the cleats 
on the yard- arms, and drops to the main-yard, when its own yard is hoiſted to the hounds. 

The cloths on the leeches are gored ſufficiently for the foot to ſpread the cleats on the main-yard. 

This ſail has three or four reef«bands, put on at one- eighth of the depth of the ſail aſunder, the 
upper one being at that diſtance from the head. A middle-band is put on half-way between the 
lower reef- band and the foot; and the leeches are lined from clue to earing with one cloth, ſo cut, as, 
when put on, to be half a cloth broad at the head, and a cloth and a half broad at the foot. This fail 
has alſo a top-lining on * * * canvas, No. 9 _ n one-fifth WF the cloths i in 
the foot. 

Two maſt-cloths are * on in the middle of the au, * aft-fide; between chisk middle-band, 
and lower reef band, and buntline-cloths are put on the fore - ſide of che fail, one on * ſide of the 
top-lining, which have the ends carried up under the middle- and. * 

One reef-cringle is made on the leeches at the end of each reef - band, owe a anne. 
cringle between the lower reef and upper bowline-cringles: below theſe are four bowline-cringles; | 
the upper one is on the middle of the leech, and the other three are equally diſtant from each other 
between the upper one and the clue. - One EY is made in the middle of each bant- Ihe 
cloth at the foot. | 

Three inches of ſlack- cloth are taken up in a eine on the 3 in every cloth i in the head ag 
fot; 2 inches are allowed for every cloth left open in the * and one inch and a half is "” | 
up in every yard in the leeches. . 

The bolt- rope againſt the top- brim is wormed, patcelled, Kc. as the clues; and is ned to 
ſail. The marling-holes extend 3 feet each —_ from the clue, and along the breadth 1 the r 
ing at the top-brim. 
ln the merchant-ſervice, the foot is gored Fries 2 to 4 inches per cloth, . of M breadth of 
the foot from the clues; the lecch-linings are but 9 inches broad at the head, and 15 inches broad at 
the foot; the toplining and buntline-cloths cover one third of the eloths in the foot, and are carried 


up one-third of the depth of the ſail; the buntline-cloths are half a a * ſhorter than the ein ; "2 
and the leeches have only three bowline-cringles. _—_ _— 


/ 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OP CANVAS” IN” THIS” SAIL, * nw” 

Add the number of cloths in the head and foot, and halve the prodaet to make it ſquare 3 then multiply by the deb, and add the T9 

quantity in the —_ and bands, 3 A 
EXAMPLE © | 


1914 cloths in the head, | "11; F 
wi cloths in the foot. 18 


8 40 
H A1 | 5 


2 ſquare cloths. 
' I "B08 yards deep. 


| 2 ards in the ſzil, 
' * 2274 2 —— leech linings. 


are —U— top linings and maſt-cloths. 
D buntline-cloths, 
343 33 reef and middle- bands. 


Total 4314 yards for a ſhip of 20 guns. 


| P 2 


» 


102 a THE PRACTICE OF SAII-MA KING. 


FORE-TOPSAIL. 
This fail is quadrilateral, ſquare on the head and foot in the royal navy, and made of canvas No. 
2 or 3. The head is bent to the fore-topſail-yard, and it hangs to the main-maſt at right-angles with 
the ſhip's length, and parallel to the fore- yard, extending, at the head, within 18 inches of the cleats 
on the yard- arms. 
The cloths on each leech are e gored ſuſiciently for the foot to rend the length of the fore-yard. 
Sometimes, in the merchant-ſervice the foot i is gored 2 to 4 inches per cloth, from one- third of the 


breadth of the ſoot to the clues. 


One reeſ- eringle is made at the end of each en and a reef pendent- eringle berweei the 
lower reef and upper bowline-cringles. The reef and reef-pendent-cringles are ſtuck through holes 
made in the tabling; and beneath them are made three bowline-cringles; the upper one upon the 
middle of the leech, and the others equally aſunder between that and the clue: two buntline-cringles 
are alſo made in the middle of each buntline-cloth on the foot. Y 

be linings, cloths, bands, clues, c. are the ſame as for the main topfail. 


| RULE ro FIND THE QUANTITY or CANVAS IN THIS —4 
Add the ——_ ofclothoin the head and fapt, and halve the product to make it {quare, then multiply by the depth and add the 


uantity in the linings, and bands. 
A EXAMPLE © | 
1663 cloths in the hend, | 
_ | Cloths in.the foot. 
” 923 
7 ſquare cloths. . 
by yards deep. 


778 yards in the fal. | 
<-> AIR $53 << —- +» 0 leech-linings, 
72 . ens | 251 —— - » top-lining and maſt-cloths. 
S + oth - - » » » » buntline- cloths, ' 
N 9 er eee 


8  Toul wh yards for a 0 gun ſhip. = 
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THE PRACTICE OF SAIL-MAKING, | 100 


- MIZEN-TOPSAIL. . 
This fail is quadrilateral, ſquare on the head, and made of canvas No. 4, $, or 6: it is bent at the 
head to the mizen topſail yard, and hangs to the mizen topmaſt at right angles with the ſhip's 
length, and parallel mmm . within 12 inches of the cleats on the 1 
arms. 
The cloths on the leeches are gored ſufficiently for the foot to ſpread the length of hi croſs-jack- - 
yard, and the clues reach the ſheet-blocks on the croſs-jack-yard-arms, when both yards are hoiſted. 
The gore on the foot is three quarters of a yard deep, and begins at two cloths from the buntline- 
cringle, on the fide next the clues. In the merchant-ſervice, the foot' is ſometimes ſquare. 
Mizen-topſails, for 50 gun-ſhips and upwards, have three reef-bands at one- eighth of the depth 
of the ſail aſunder from the head; and, for 44 gun-ſhips and under, two reef-bands, one-ſeventh of 
the depth of the ſail aſunder; alſo a middle-band, of one breadth of cloth, half-way. between the 
lower reef-band and the foot. In the ee ee they have 2 reefs, as the 44 gun-ſhip, but no 
middle-band. 
The leeches are lined with one-breadth of cloth, ſo cut as to be half a cloth broad at the head, 
and a cloth and a half broad at the foot. In the merchant ſervice, they are lined with part of a 
cloth, 9 inches broad at the head, and 15 inches at the foot. 
The top-lining covers one-fifth of the cloths in the foot: the upper-end is carried as high as the 
middle-band, and the band is tabled on it. The buntline-cloths join the top-lining, and are carried 
under the middle-band. In the merchant-ſervice, the top-lining covers one-third of the cloths in 
the foot, and is carried up one-third of the depth of the ſail, and the buntline-cloths are half a OO 
ſhorter than the top-lining. 
One inch and a half of ſlack-cloth is taken up, in ſewing on the bolt-rope, in every yard in le 
leeches, three inches in every cloth in the head and foot, and and 2 inches are allowed for every cloth 
in the top-brim. 
One reef-cringle is made on the leeches at the end of each recf-band, and three bowline-cringes 
are made on each leech, the upper one in the middle of the leech, and the others equally diſtant be- 
tween that and the clue. Forty-four gun ſhips and upwards have a recf-pendent-cringle between 
the lower reef and upper bowline-cringles. 
The clue and top-brim are wormed, parcelled, ſerved, and marled as other topſails. 
RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THIS 8SAIL.. 


Add the number of cloths in the head and foot, and halve the produR to make it ſquare, then multiply by the depth of the fail, and 
add the . in the foot · gores, linings, and bands, 


\ — 


EXAMPLE. 


I 5 cloths in the head. 
cloths in the foot. 


— 


20 133 


"oy homy cloths. 
Wy ards deep. 


1 7770 yards in the ſail. 
2 yards in the foot-gores, linings, bands, and pieces. 


Total ard yards for a thip of 20 guns. . 


104 x r THE PRACTICE OF SAIL MAKING. 


MAIN:zTOPGALLANT-SAIL. 

This ſail js quadrilateral, and ſquare on the head and foot, in the navy, and made of canvas No. 
6 or 7: the head is bent to the main-topgallant=yard, which hangs to the main-topgallant-maſt at 
right angles with the ſnip's length, and parallel to the main-topſail- yard, extending within 6 inches 
of the cleats on the yard-arms. The clues reach to the n when both muy are 


- hoiſted, ; 4 


The cloths on the leeches are 2 ſufficiently for the foot to ſpread the length of the n ; 
ail-yard. A gore of 2 or 3 inches per cloth is often oe on . 55 in the nnn be- 
ginning at one-third of the breadth from the clue. 

The cloth at the clue is ſo cut as to fall to the foot and n its own int and earing-pieces of 
one quarter of a yard are put on each corner at the head. DU e 

Three bowline- cringles are made on each leech, the upper one in the middle, and the others equally 
aſunder between that and the clue. 

FORE-TOPGALLANT-SAIL. | 
| This fail is quadrilateral, and ſquare on the head and foot, in the navy, and made of canvas No. 
60r 7: the head is bent to the fore-topgallant- yard, which hangs to the fore-topgallant-maſt at right 
angles to the ſhip's length, and parallel with the fore-topſail-yard, extending within 6 inches of the 
cleats an the yard- arms: the clues reach to the fore-topſail- yard- arms, when both yards are hoiſted. 
The cloths on the leeches are gored ſufficiently for the foot to ſpread the length of the fore-topſail- 
yard: the cloth at each clue is ſa cut as to fall to the foot and form its own lining, and a piece, of one 
quarter of a yard, is put on each corner at the head. In the merchant-ſervice, a gore is ſometimes 
made on the foot, of 2 or 3 inches per cloth, beginning at one-third of the breadth from the clue. 

Three bowline-cringles are made on each leech; the upper one in the middle, and the others equally 
diſtant from that and the clue; as this ſail may be occaſionally uſed for the e ee In 
the merchant-ſervice, it has no cringles. 

MIZ EN-TOPGALLANT.-S AI L. 

Tris ſail is quadrilateral, and ſquare on the head and foot, in the navy, and made of canvas No. 7 
or 8. The head is bent to the mizen-topgallant-yard, and it hangs to the mizen- topmaſt at right 
angles with the ſhip's length, and parallel with the mizen-topſail-yard, extending within 6 inches of 
the cleats on the yard-arms. The clues reach to the + cs ba when both yarey are 
_ hoiſted. | r 1 3 
Ihe leeches are gored ſufficiently for the foot. to ad the lengch of the mizen b ee * 
the pieces on the clues and earings are each a quarter of a yard in length. 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN MAIN, FORE, AND MIZEN TOPGALLANT SAILS. 


Add the number of cloths in the head and foot, and halve the produR to make it ſquare, then multiply by the depth, and add the 
quantity in the pieces, 


EXAMPLE FOR THE MAIN-TOP— EXAMPLE FOR THE FORE-TOP= " EXAMPLE FOR THE MIZEN=TOP- 


GALLANT-SA II. 8 SALLANT-SAII. WES GALLANT-SAIL, 
131 cloths in the head, £17 14 cloths in the head. 91 cloths in the head. 
al cloths in the foot. | | Int cloths in the foot. 8 Ns cloths in the foot. 
Y 334 3} 9 125 22 8 Eo 1 234 
"4 ſquare cloths, „„ 411 ſquarecloths. 
yards deep. . 54 yards deep... * yards deep. 
1087 yards in the ſail. by yards in the fail. 54 yards i in the ſail. 
2 — e. 
— 3 KY for a 20 gun ſhip. i woes yards for a 20 gun ſhip. 
116 yards for a 20 gun ſhip. — 1 — a 
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MAIN-RO VVA L-SA II. 
ſail is quadrilateral, ſquare on the head and foot, and made of canvas No. 8: the head is bent 
to the main-royal-yard, which hangs to the main-ropgallant-maſt-head at right angles with the ſhip's 
length, and parallel with the nm, n within 4 inches of the cleats on an 
yard: arms. 
The cloths on the leeches are gored ſufficiently for the foot. to ſpread the length of the main-top- 
gala yard, and the clues reach to the main-topgallant-yard- arms, when both yards are hoiſted. 

FOR E-ROVYTAL-S AI I. a 

1 ſail is quadrilateral, ſquare on the head and foot, and made of canvas No. 8: the head is bent 

to the fore-royal- yard, which hangs to the fore- topgallant- maſt-head at right angles with the ſhip's 

length, and parallel with the fore-topgallant-yard, extending within 4 inches of the Cleats on n 
yard-arms.- , | - 

The cloths are gored on _ leeches ſufficiently for the foot to Wen the length of the fore-topgil- 


mar e. and it drops for the clues to reach the fore-topgallant-yard-arms, when both yards are 
hoiſted, oe 


MIZEN-ROYAL-SAIL. "= 
This fail is quadrilateral, ſquare on the head and foot, and made of canvas No. 8: the head is bent 
to the mizen-royal-yard, which hangs to the head of the mizen-topmaſt or top-gallant-maſt, at right 


angles with the ſhip's length, and parallel with the mizen-top-gallant-yard, extending ann 4 
inches of the cleats on the yard- arms, 


The cloths are gored on each leech een for the foot to ſpread the mizen-topgllant-yad 


iT SPE Fo 0 OY hn PT — e . THE. PRACTICE. /OF-&A MAMA KING mm — —L—d 105 


and the clues reach to the mizen topgallant-yard-arms when both yards are hoiſted. | | 
| 2 „This ſail is ſeldom uſed. | 63% 1 


. 
22 1 . 1 
RULE FOR; FINDING THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN MAIN, FORE, Ad D MIZEN-ROYAL an | 


Add the number of cloths in the head and foot, and halve the produR to make it ſquare, then multiply by the depth of the ft 
PXAMPLE FOR THE MAIN ROYAL EXAMPLE FOR THE FORE ROYAL EXAMPLE FOR THE MIZEN ROYAL 


C SAIL, | SAIL, SAIL. is 
8 clothes in the bed. 7 cloths in the head. | : 
13 cloths in the foot. cloth in the foot 1044 

er 918 | 

— Y — N 
I 3 8 9. ſquare cloths, ; 

41 yards deep. | 31 yards deep. a | | 
47 yards for a 20 gunAhip.. 334 yards for a 20 gun ſhip, 4 
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THE PRACTICE OF SAIL-MAKING, 


| 3 MAIN STAYSAIL. | 

| This fail is triangular, ſquare on the foot in the 5 and made of canvas No. 1 to 3. It 
is extended upon the main-ſtayſail-ſtay, between the main and fore maſts, fo that the foot will clear 
the boat upon the booms. 

„% This fail is ſeldom uſed in large veſſels. 

A regular gore is made on the ſtay of 17 to 19 inches per cloth. The cloth at the mocks is ſo Cut as 
to fall to the foot and form its own lining. The pace: extends two yards up the leech, and the 
peek- piece is one yard in length. 

Holes are made on the ſtay 27 inches aſunder, ig marling-holes are made 2 feet each way from the 
clue; In ſewing on the bolt-rope, 3 inches ſlack ſhould be taken up in very yard in the __ and 
one inch in every cloth in the foot, but none in the leech. 

Iron thimbles are ſometimes ſtuck at the tack and peek, but when none, the tack and Peek are the 
ſame as the clue. 

In the merchant-ſervice, this ſail is FP CO cut with a bunt, and a gore is ſometimes made on 
the foot, with a ſweep. It alſo N has a reef- band at about 4 feet from the foot, and ſome- 
times a bonnet. 

FORE STAYSAIL. 
This ſail is triangular, ſquare on the foot, and made of canvas No. i to 3. It is extended « on the 


| fore-ſtay between the fore-maſt and bowſprit. 


A regular gore is made on the ſtay of 21 to 23 inches per cloth. The cloth at the tack is fo cut as 


to fall to the foot, and form its own lining; the clue-piece extends two yards * the leech, and the 


peek- piece is half a yard in length. 

The holes on the ſtay are 27 inches aſunder, and the marling-holes extend 2 feet each way from the 
clue. Three inches ſlack ſhould be taken up in every yard in the ſtay when ſewing on the bolt-rope, 
and one inch inevery cloth in the foot. The tack and peek are tines fixed on, or are marled, as 
the clue. 


Thimbles are ſametimes ſtuck at the tack and peek, but when n none, the tack and peek are the ſame 


as the clue. 


| RULE FOR FINDING THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN MAIN AND FORE nente, 
Multiply half the number of cloths by the depth of the leech, and add the quantity in the piecee. 


EXAMPLE FOR THE MAIN.STAYSAIL. AXAMPLE FOR THE FORE-STAYSAIL. 
11 halfthe number of cloths. 71 half the number of cloths, 
”s yards; depth the leech. £ | 9 yards; depth of the leech. 
170 yards in the ſail. ; 674 yards in the fail. 
4 - » » pieces. | 232344 pieces. 


Total 114 yards for a 20 gun ſhip. | | 704 yards fora 20 gun ſhip. 
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 MIZEN STAYSAIL, i 
This fail | is quadrilateral, ſquare on the foot, and made of canvas No. 2 or 3: it has a bunt * 
fifths of the depth of the leech in the navy, and one- third or one- fourth of the depth of the leech in 
the merchant- ſervice; and it is extended on the mizen- ſtay between the main and mizen maſts. e 
foot drops within 6 or 7 feet of the quarter-deck. 

Two cloths are generally gored on the bunt, and the ſtay from 10 to 12 inches per cloth. If. the 
depth of the bunt be ſubtracted from the depth of the leech, the remainder, divided by the number 
of gored cloths, gives the depth of each gore on the ſtay. 

The bunt or ſore- part is lined with half a breadth of cloth; the clue-piece is two yards long, and 
the peek· piece one yard. In the merchant-ſervice the tack, peek, and nock pieces are generally but 
three-quarters of a yard in length. 4 

Holes are made in the ſtay, three-quarters of a N e and marling-holes two feet each way 

from the clue. Three inches of ſlack cloth ſhould be taken in wirh the rope in every yard in the tay, 
and one inch in every cloth in the foot, but none in the leech. 


Thimbles are ſometimes ſtuck at the tack and peek; but, when thimbles are not uſed, the tack and 


* 
4 WY „ 


peck are frequently marled as the clue. 3 
ob RULE 10 FIND THE r OF CANVAS IN THIS- 4411. ; 
Add the depth of the bunt to the depth of the leech, and halve the ſame for a medium ; add the cloths in the head and foot, 

and halve the 8 to make ĩt ſquare; then multiply the number of ſquare cloths by the medium | depth, and add the quanniey' ia the 

lining and pieces. 

? | | EXAMPLE, : 
g 9 yatds ; depth of the leech, ; 
% | 
| | Y 14 | 
| 7 medium depth. | 
' 14 number of ſquared cloths. 1 
rards in the fail. | 3 
72 . bunt: lining. ; 
8 LEN 2 pieces. 4 
| Total 180 yards for a ſhip of 20 gong. 1 
! | 
| 
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FE. MAIN TOPMAST STAYSAIL. 


This fail is quadrilateral, cut ſquare on the foot, and made of canvas No. 5, or 6. It is extended 
on the main-topmaſtpreventer-ſtay, between the main and fore topmaſts. The leech is 4 or 5 yards 
deeper than the 2 and there are one or two cloths more in the foot than the leech is yards 
in depth. i 

In large merchantaſliips; the leech is 4 or 5 yards deeper than the main-topſail, 5 in ſmaller 
ſhips, only 1 or 2 yards; and there are from 1 to 3 cloths more in the foot than the leech is yards 


— — nc — a 


in depth. 
The bunt is two-fifths of the depth of the leech: but in the rice? it is from ewo-fifths 
to one-half of the depth. | | I 


Two cloths are generally gored on the bunt, 3 the ſtay is gored 22 inches per cloth. If the 
depth at the nock- ſeam be ſubtracted from the depth of the leech, the remainder, divided by the 
number of gored cloths, gives the depth of each gore on the ſtay. 

The bunt is lined with half a breadth of cloth. The clue-piece is two "EY long, and the check 
piece one yard. In the merchant-ſervice tis ſail lr has tack, nock, and 1 80 pieces, each, 
three quarters of a yard in length. 

The holes on the ſtay are 27 inches aſunder, and marling-holes are "WS two feet each] way 

F# frog the clue. Three inches of ſlack- cloth ſhould be taken up in every yard in the ſtay, and one 
inch in every cloth in the foot, but none in the leech. Thimbles are ſometimes ſtuck in the tack and 


— — — 


| ö oY | TR. Eck half the number of ſquare cloths in the ak upper part, 


peck: when there are none, the tack and peck are the ſame as the clue, and are fixed or marled on. 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY: OF CANVAS IN THIS SAIL. 


> 
4 


Ci. | Ada the depth of the bunt to the depth of the leech, and halve the produdt for a Weste; add the number of cloths in foot 


and r part together, and halve the product to make it ſquare : then * the number of ſquared cloths by the medium depth, 
<A the quantity in the liniog and pieces. : 
E X AM PLE. 
| 18 yards; depth of the leech. | 
* 7 yards; depth of = bunt. 
i) 25 5 DST | 


1 "and medium depth, 


EY yards in the fail. , BY ny ; 
31 bunt · lining. | | 


Total 2314 yards for a ſhip of 20 guns. : | 
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FORE TOPMAST STAYSAIL. | | | 


This fail; is triangular, cut ſquare on the ſoot, and * of canvas No. 6, 6, or 7. It is exteniled 
on the fore- topmaſt- ſtayſail- ſtay, and the foot is ſpread on the bowſprit. The leech is of the ſame depth 
as the fore-topſail; and 2 or 3 cloths are allowed in the foot for every yard in the depth of the leech. 
In the merchant-ſervice, one cloth only i is allowed in the foot for every yard in the depth of the leech. 
The ſtay is gored 30 inches per cloth. The depth of the gore on each cloth in the ſtay is W . 
by dividing the depth of the leech by the number of cloths. 

The cloth at the tack is ſo cut as to fall to the foot and form its own lining. The a is two 
yard long, and the peek- piece one yard. In the merchant-ſervice, the piece at the clue is in gene- 
ral but one yard in length, and the tack and peek pieces half a yard each. 
| The holes on the ſtay are 27 inches aſunder, and the marling-holes extend two feet each way from 
the clue. Three inches ſlack ſhould be taken up, in ſewing on the rope, in every yard in the ſtay, 
and one inch in every cloth in the foot. 

Thimbles are ſometimes ſtuck at the tack and peek: when there are none, the tack and "_ are 
the — as the clue, and are fixed or marled on. The clue is ſeized with ſmall line. 


* 
: ern TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THIS SAIL. . 
1 : 
eee by the depth of the leech, and ad the quan in the piece f 
IS! 2 EXAMPLE, ' 
7 half the number of cloths. : 
12 yardsdeep. a 
3 — * * = A q 
6 r £ 
Tou $8 yards for a 20 gun ſhip, ; | 
4 A - [7 — — * a KF . : 
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MIDDLE STAYSAIL. 


This ſail is quadrilateral, cut ſquare on the foot, and made of canvas No. 6, or 7. It has a ſquare 
bunt five-twelfths of the depth of the leech, and it is extended on the middle-ſtayſail-ſtay, e iN 
the main-topmaſt-ſtay and main-topgallant-ſtay. | 

The leech is from 4 to 7 yards deeper than the eee and there are from 6 to 8 anche 
more in the foot than the leech is yards in depth. Sloops and brigs in the navy have only from one 
to three cloths more in the foot than yards in the depth of the leech. | 

In the merchant-ſervice, the leech is ſometimes of the ſame depth as the main-topgallant-ſail, but 
generally, one, two, or three yards more; and the fail has en 5 to 10 cloths more in the foot than 
yards in the depth of the leech. 

The ſtay is gored 13 inches and a half per cloth. If the FIR of the bunt be ſubtracted from the 
depth of the leech, the remainder, divided ” the number of cloths, gives the depth of each gore 
on the ſtay. 

The bunt is lined with half a breadth of cloth, the clue with a piece two yards long, and the peck 
with a piece one yard in length. Three inches of ſlack-cloth ſhould be taken up in every yard in the 
ſtay, when ſewing on the rope, and one inch in every cloth in the foot. 


Thimbles are ſometimes ſtuck at the tack and peck; when there are none, the tack and peck are the 
ſame as the clue, and are marled on. h | 


RULE To FIND THE e or e IN THIS SAIL, 


Add the depth of the bunt to the depth of the leech, and halve the — for a 8 depth ; then multiply the medium depth 
by the number of cloths, and add the quantity in the lining and pieces, | 


EXAMPLE. 
F 


2.2», „% „„ „„ = « — bunt 


4) 14] 144 


1 medium depth. 
I Joe 9 of cloths. 


I 1 yards in the ſail. 
51 yards in che lining and pieces. 


Total 1 1211 yards for a 20 gun ſhip. 
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THE PRACTICE or SAIL-MAKING, 


E r 


MIZ EN TOPMAST STAYSATL oo | _— 


This fail is en cut ſquare on the foot, and th of canvas No. 7. It has a bunt three= 


| ſevenths or one-third of the depth of the leech, and is extended on the hy ER 3 | 


the main and mizen topmaſts. 


The leech is one or two yards deeper than the en nM and there are from 2 to 5 cloths more 
in _ than the leech is yards in depth. 

One cloth is generally gored on the bunt, and the ſtay is gored e inches per cloth. If 
the length of the nock-ſeam be ſubtracted from the depth of the leech, the remainder, divided by the 
number of cloths in the ſtay, gives the depth of each gore. 

The, bunt is lined with half a breadth of cloth; the clue-piece is 2 yards long, and the peck-piech 
one yahd. In the merchant-ſervice the clue-piece is generally one yard long, and the peek-picce 
half a yard. Three inches ſlack ſhould be taken up in every yard } in the ſtay, and one inch in every 
cloth in the foot. | 


Thimbles are generally ſtuck i in The tack and e bak when no himbles the tack and peek are 
the ſang as the clue. 1 
; RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY or CANVAS IN THIS 8411. ; 
Add together the depth of the bunt and the depth of the leech, and halve the product for a medium: then add the number of 


in the ſtay and foot, and halve the product — it ſquare: multiply the — an of ſquare cloths by the medium depth, and 7 
the quantity in the linin and pieces. 


EXAMPLE, | WW 
ys yards ; depth of the leech. ; i 
qZ—) + - + + - bunt. 
a _ 
. 
6 8 | 
1 cloths, : 
; | 777 yards in the ſail. | . i I 
| : 4} - -'- - - « lining and pieces. ; : 


Total 824 yards for a 20 gun ſhip. 
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MAIN TOPGALLANT STAYSAIL. 
| 
This fail is quadrilateral, cut 8 on the foot, and made of canvas No. 7. It has A: from 
one-third to three-ſevenths of the depth of the leech, and i is extended on the a -ſtay- 
fail-ſtay between the main and fore topgallant-maſts. 1 

The leech is nearly of the ſame depth as the leech of the middle-ſtayſail, ol "ES IP from 3 to 
6 cloths more in the foot than the leech is yards in depth. In the ſervice, ers from 
2 to 8'cloths more in the foot than the leech is yards in depth. | | 

The ſtay is gored 24 inches per cloth. If the depth of the bunt be ſubtracted Goch the depth of 
the leech, the renaindes, divided by the number of cloths, gives the 2 of the gore WP each 
cloth. 

The bunt is lined with half a breadth of 5 the clue-piece is two HR 8 * 5 _ 
piece one yard. In the merchant-ſervice, the clue- piece is only one yard; and the 8 8 nock, and | 
peck pieces are each halfa yard in length. 

The holes on the ſtay are 27 inches aſunder. In ſewing on the bolt-rope, ns inches ſlack 
ſhould be taken up in every yard in the ſtay, and one inch in every cloth in the foot. ; 


Thimbles are generally ſtuck at the tack, nock, and peek. When oy are no N 91 tack 
and peck are the ſame as the clue. 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS HI THIS SAIL, 


1 
Add the depth of the bunt and th of the leech together, and halve the produR for = medium depth, which multiphy by the 


number of cloths in the ſai}; and add the quantity in the lining and pieces. 

| EXAMPLE. 3 
F 102 depth of the leech. - 
| erte: | 
H13.. 


23. — cr 


"844 yards in the ſail - ZI 
 '44=- - » » » » lining and pieces. 


: Total 884 yards for a thip of 20 guns. - 
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LOWER MAIN STUDDINGSAILS. 


Theſe fails are quadrilateral, cut ſquare on the head, foot, and leeches, and made of canvas No. 6 
or 7. They ſpread beyond the ſkirts or leeches” of the ER Ive: the heads being bent to the 
main- ſtuddingſail- yards, and the feet extended on the boom. 

The ſails are 2 or 3 yards deeper than the main-courſe. In large ſhips, two cloths more, and, in 
ſmall ſhips, one cloth leſs, are allowed, for the breadth, than the number of yards in the depth. 
But, in the merchant-ſervice, they are only one yard deeper, or of the ſame depth as the main- 
courſe; and from 2 to 7 cloths are allowed in the foot more than the number of yards in the depth. 

A reef-band, 6 inches wide, is put on at one-eighth of the depth from the head, and IT of one- 
quarter or half a yard in length are ſometimes put on at the clues and carings. 

One inch of flack-cloth ſhould be taken up, in ſewing on the bolt-rope, in every cloth in 1. foot. 
The rope ſhould be ſewed home to the clue, and a reef-cringle made at each end of the reef-band. 


LOWER FORE STU DDINGSAILS. 


Theſe ſails are quadrilateral, ſquare on the head, foot, and leeches, and made of canvas No. 6 or 
7. They are ſpread beyond the ſkirts, or leeches of the fore-courſe, the heads being bent to the 
fore-ſtuddingſail-yards e feet extended on the boom. 


ty or from one to two yards more, me the breadth is 


-cloth ſhould be taken up in every cloth i in the foot, when ſewing on the NN which is 
to be ſewed home to the clues. 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THE LOWER MAIN AND FORE STUDDINGSAILS, 


Multiply the depth of the ſail by the number of cloths, and add the quantity in the pieces. 


EXAMPLE FOR THE MAIN.STUDDINGSAIL. EXAMPLE FOR THE FORE.STUDDINGSAIL, 
I s dee or ; 11 s deep. 
4. mos cloths, 11 1 namber of cloths. 
855 156 yards in the ſail. * 121 yardoin the ſail. 
1121 reef band. 77)%%%Cöͥͤã pieces. 
I 22 © © - - pieces. * 


. Total 122 722 yards for « ſhip of 20 guns, 
Total 1584 yards for a 20 gun ſhip. | 421255 
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MAIN TOPMAST STUDDING SAILS. 


Theſe ſails are quadrilateral, and made of canvas No. 6 or 7. They are ſpread beyond the ſkirts 
otgleeches of the main-topſail, the heads being bent to their reſpective yards, and the feet extended 
on the boom. 

The depth is one yard more than the 1 and two cloths leſs are allowed for the breadth 
of the foot than the number of yards.in the depth of the leech. 

Four cloths are gored on the outer leech, in the navy, and from 4 to / cloths in the merchant-ſer- 
vice; and a regular gore is made on the head and foot of 4 inches per cloth, decreaſing to the outer 
caring at the head, and increaſing to the tack or outer clue at the foot. 

A reef-band, 6 inches broad, is put on at one- eighth of the depth of the fail from the head. 
One inch and a half ſlack-cloth ſhould be taken up in every yard in the gored leech, when ſewing 
on the bolt-rope, and one inch in every cloth in the foot, but none in the ſquare leech. The rope is 
to be ſewed home to the clue. One reef-cringle is made on the leeches at each end of the reef-band, 
and a downhaul-cringle is made on the outer leech, about half the depth of the leech from the head. 


FORE TO PMAST STUDDINGSAILS. 


Theſe fails are quadrilateral, and made of canvas No. 6 or 7. They are ſpread beyond the leeches 
of the nan. the heads being bent to their reſpective yards, and the feet extended on the 
boom. 

The depth Is one yard more than the main-topſail, and one cloth leſs is allowed for the demadeh of 
the foot than in the main-topmaſt-ſtuddingſail. 

Four cloths are gored on the outer leech, in the navy, and from 4 to 7 cloths, in the merchant. 
ſervice; and a regular gore is made on the head and foot of 4 inches per cloth, decreaſing to the outer 
caring at the head, and increaſing to the tack or outer-clue at the foot. 

One inch and a half ſlack-cloth ſhould be taken up in every yard 1 in the gored leech, 9; * 
on the rope, and one inch in every cloth in the foot, but none in the ſquare leech. The rope is to 


be ſewed home to the clue, and a ee e is made on the outer leech at about half the 80 


of the ſail from the head. x | 4 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THE MAIN AND FORE TOPMAST STUDDINGSAILS. 


Add the number of cloths in the head and foot together, and * the product to make it ſquare, then multiply the number of 
ſquare cloths by the depth, and add the quantity in the bands, &c 


EXAMPLE FOR THE MAIN TOPMAST STUDDINGSAIL.||EXAMPLE FOR THE FORE TOPMAST STUDDINGSAIL. 


8 - cloths in the head. 1 clothsin the head. 
122 foot. I -----> foot. 
5 20 - 4) 18. | 
10 ſquare cloths. | : 1 ſquare cloths. - : f 
14 yards deep. 1 e yards deep. 


_14 + » » inthe ref band. | | 
Total 1124 yards, in a 20 gun ſhip. 


Total 7 yards, for a 20 gun ſhip. * 
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MAIN TOPGALLANT STUDDING-SAILS. 


— . 8 r 9 ry . 9 


Theſe fails are quadrilateral, and made of canvas No. 7 or 8. They are ſpread beyond the ſkirts 
or leeches of the main-topgallant-ſail, the heads being bent to their reſpective yards, and the feet 
extended on the boom. 

The depth is half a yard more than the main-tapgallant-ſail. In large ſhips, there are g cloths 
more allowed for the breadth of the foot than the number of yards in the depth, but in ſmall ſhips 
there are only 3 more, or the ſame number of cloths in the breadth of the foot as yards * 
of the leech. 

The outer leech is gored from two to "i Genie nd an even gore is made on the head ad foot 
from 3 to 5 inches per cloth, decreafing See e e the head, and increaſing to the wk at 
the foot. 

One inch and a half of flack-cloth ſhould be taken up in r yard, when ſewing the bolt rope on 


the gored leech, and one inch in every cloth in the foot, but none in the ſquare leech. The * is 
ſewed home to the clue, and the clue is 9 with ſmall line.” 


| renn TOPGALLANT $TUDDING-SAILS ? 

Theſe fails are quadrilateral, and mals of canvas No. 7 or x. They are ſpread beyond the leeches 
of the fore topgallant-fail, the heads being bent to their reſpeAive yon and the feet men on 
the boom. 

The depth is half a yard more than the main-topgallant-ſail. In large ſhips, there are 5 cloths 
more allowed for the breadth of the foot than the number of yards in the depth, but in ſmall ſhips 
there are only 3 more, or the ſame number of cloths in the foot as yards i in the depth of the leech. 

The outer leech is gored from two to four cloths, and an even gore is made on the head and foot 


fro 3 to 5 * decreaſing to the outer earing at the head, and increaſing to the tack at 
th 


One ben a half of llack-cloth ſhould be taken up in every yard in the gored leech, when ſew- 
| ing on the rope, and one inch in every 1 in the foot, P none in the ſquare leech. 


ure 10 FIND THE QUANTITY OF clans IN MAIN AND FORE TOPGALLANT STUDDING-SAILS, 


Add ! her the nambe of clocks in te head and fot, „„ oo make fe hues; "hs multiply the number 5 
ſquare cloths by the depth of the ail. 


S . 
EXAMPLE FOR THE MAIN TOPGALLANT: SAIL. EXAMPLE FOR THE FORE TOPGALLANT: SAIL. 
G cloths in the 2 l F 5 clothsio the bead. 
OT. Ja peed ay th: ; : | hi . ſoot. 
% — a , | | — 
9 at OE: 
3 7 "> faves cloths. | l] | 6 fquarecloths, | 
| 7 yards deep. 6 yards deep. } 
ö — wal | 
| Total 49 yards, for a 20 gun ſhip. 2 Total "374 yards, for a 20 gun ſhip, | 
| — — 
0 4 n : 
ö g 
| | 
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FP Ls | 

This fail is triangular, and made of canvas No. 6 or 7. It is the foremoſt fail of a ſhip, and differs 

in ſhape but little from a ſtayſail. The foot is extended from the outer end of the bowſprit by the 

jib-boom, and it ſlides on the jib-ſtay, which is attached to the fore-topmaſt head. The leech is 
ut twice the depth of the leech of the fore-ſtayſail, and one cloth more is allowed for the breadth 
the foot, than the leech is yards in depth. 4. 

The ſtay is cut with à curve, or roach. The length of the regular gore per cloth may be fou by 
dividing the depth of the ſtay by the number of cloths. The er ſhould be allowed full, — the 
curve cut fair after the ſail is ſewed together. 

The foot has an even gore of z inches per cloth, decreaſing from the tack-6 to the FR whic 
governed by the ſtive of the bowſprit. For brigs, this fail has a circular foot, and ſometimes for 
ſhips, in the merchant-ſervice. The ſeams are. genenlly one inch broader. at the foot than at the 

ead, when cut with a circular or toagh foot. 1% 

The clue- piece is two yards, and the r mo vard long, and the cloth. at the tack i 
Cut as to fall to the foot and form its own lining. 

| Marling-holes are made two feet each va from FR clue, and one hole is made in every . in 
the ſtay. In ſewing on the bolt- rope, four or five inches of flack-cloth ſhould be taken up in Fer) 
yard in the ſtay, and one inch in every cloth in the fot. 
Iron thimbles are ſometimes. ſeized in at the tack and peek; but, when thimbles a are e not uſed, me 
| rack and peek are the ſame as the clue, and are 1 ann on. 

by "0 7 1 25 25 S r | 7 TOE TONE. n R 
| ' RULE TO FIND. THE wwanrirv or CANVAS IN THIS 8411. | 


[Mail the depth of the leech by half che number of cloths in the fa, and add to the product the quantity in the wy * and 


To find the quantity in the fert-gorer. Molti half the nomber of in foot by the regular cloth, and the a, 
u e mate e e : cloths i he by Tegu pe * 


fo 


— 


: H „ EXAMPLE, "0 ED | | 
3 | 

| 18 ard 1 vj FT AI wes, PA : 
f 2 pt oft cloths, | 3 8 | balf the number of cloths. 
; ene + 4 | „ | inches, gore per cloths, 


15 yardsin the foot gore... 
4 + += >» pieces, - | 


8 
* 


7 
21 
„ I ; 


. 


* 


Total 190 yards, for a 20 gun ip. 
| — 2 ' E 23S 4 


Z * 
N 2 1 % 
4 r * as nge 
— N FE 


"287 inches. 
2 cloths in the foot. | 


x Total 5417 inches, or 15 yards, 
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SPRITSAIL COURSE. 


This fail is quadrilateral, ſquare on the head, foot, and leeches, and made of canvas No. 2 or 3. 
It is bent at the head to the ſpritſail-yard, and hangs under the bowſprit at right wg vin the 
ſhip's length, extending within 9 inches of the cleats on the yard-arms. 

Two reef-bands, one-third of the breadth of a cloth, are put on diagonally; the go day he 
leeches being 27 inches from the clues, and thoſe at the head on the firſt or ſecond ſeam from the ear- 
ings. Sometimes a ane 0 on — __ to leech, at one-fifth of the _—_—_— of the ſail 
from the head. {47 | 3: 


A 8 bn to 6 cabs Sn: is hdd in the ſecond a from each W near the 


foot, or oppoſite the reef-cringles. The marling holes extend two feet each way from the clues. 
A reef-cringle is made on the leeches at the end of each reef- band, and two I are 
made on the foot- rope, at one-third of the breadth of the foot from each clue. | 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THIS SAIL. M 
een Bout and add the quantity in the reef-bands. 8 * 


J TIE IIS 13.) N 


Total ag 15 25 — 


" , ' 


SPRITSAIL TOPSAIL. 


This fail is codon cut ſquare on the head and foot, and made of canvas No. 6 or 7. The 


head is bent to the ſpritſail topſail-yard, which hangs under the jib-boom at right angles with the 
ſhip's length, and the foot is ſpread on the ſpritſail-yard. It has as many cloths in the head as the 
fore-topgallant-ſail; and is of the ſame depth as the e in the navy, but _ one 
to two yards deeper, in the merchant-ſervice. / 0 

The leeches are gored from 4 to 5 cloths ſufficiently for the foot to ſpread to the cleats on the outer 
ends of the ſpritſail-yard. 


Two inches of ſlack-cloth ſhould be taken up in every cloth in the _— when - on the bait. | 


rope, and one inch in every yard in the leeches. 
RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THIS SAIL. 


Add together the number of cloths in the head and foot, and halve the ſum, to make it FI then multiply the number of 


ſquare cloths by the h. 
: NR EXAMPLE. 
1 cloths in the head. 
; 8 ——6 foot. 
5 9 31 : 
154 ſquare cloths. 
yards deep. 


Total 93 yards, for a 20 gun ſhip. 
_ R232 
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DRIVER BOOMSAIL. 


This fail is quadrilateral, made of canvas No. 5 or 6, and is occaſionally hoiſted to the mizen- 


yard or gaff, in light fair winds. The fore leech is attached to the mizen-maſt, and the head to the 


mizen-yard or gaff; the foot is extended by the __ which hangs fore and * in the plane of Y 
ſhip's keel. ; 

The ſore- leech is ks of the ane depth as the forwulecch of the mizen courſe, and the afrer-lecch 
is from 2 to 4 yards deeper than the after-leech of the mizen-courſe. 

The head, foot, and maſt-leech, are cut with a roach or curve; and, as no ſtrict rule can be laid 
down, the gores muſt be judiciouſly encreaſed or dimininiſhed according to the ſweep required. 
The gore on the head is at the rate of from 9 to 12 inches per cloth; and. on the foot from 6 to 
9 inches; or about 27 inches for every cloth in the maſt-leech. From 4 to. 6 cloths next the clue 
are cut ſquare; or, the fifth cle next the clue being ſquare, the other four * are ſhort-gored 

one inch per cloth to the clue. / . 

From 4 to 6 cloths are gored on the maſt⸗ leech: * if the Jepth of the leech be divided by the 
number of cloths in it, the quotient will be the regular gore per cloth, ch muſt be augmented on 
the middle cloths ſo as to form the ſweep required, | 


The clue-lining is two or tree yards i in tength, and the tack, nock, and peek pieces are each one 


yard in length. 


The ſeams are 6 inches bjoad, 6 feet up the fil from che foot; and 2 inches broad 4. feet down 


from the head: the remainder is one inch broad. 


Two inches of ſlack-cloth ſhould be taken up with the rope in n yard in the maſt-leech, and 
one inch in every cloth in the foot. 


Iron thimbles are generally ſpliced in the rope at the ack, noch; peek, and BE. which are othih- 
wiſe fitted as the mizen=courſe. . 


> for the ans | are made 5 the nag. een 30 . aſunder. 
ö 


4 RULE ro FIND THE WANTITY OF CANVAS IN rug SAIL, wo | 


#4 Y 


AMI tonecher the number of cloths in the head and foot, and halve the 


fors nd after leeches, and halve the ſum for a medium depth : then multiply the number of ſ dloths by wm and 
ae yon in the — a * 28 1 8825 . om 2 4 
the quantity in the foot-gores, a4 together the de h of the os each cloth 36 88 and it for a medio 
then * by Us number 7. * the tack. N wt wit 
75 EXAMPLE K 7, ; 
— hung, + Gore#to the rack +. ROM 
: v8 © ©'S © ®, «+ => " 1 274 556, 7700 „8. 9. 10, 12, 157 18. re $0 . 
A Y gr . 
2 r 50 inches. | 
: 7 ſquare cloths. zzz; cloths gored to the tack. 
: Ih yards ; medium depth. - — 
| 1 otal 650 inches, or 18 yards. 
- _ yards in the ſail, + 82 ag 
1 118 foot gore. 
; 8 - - - © - - pieces. 


— — yards for a 20 gun ſhip. 
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x 


A BRIG'S MAINSAI L. 


This ſail is quadrilateral, and made of canvas No. 5 or 6. The fore-leech is in depth nearly the 
length of the main-maſt from the under part of the hounds to the boom, and is faſtened, in different 
places, to hoops which encircle the maſt. The depth of the after-leech is about one-third more 
than the depth of the fore-leech. The head is bent to the gaff, and ſpreads within 9 inches of the 
cleats on the outer end; and the foot is extended by the boom, wn hangs abaft the U N 
and ſpreads within 18 inches of the ſnheave- hole at the outer end. 

The ſeams are three inches broad 8 feet up the ſail from the ſoot, and two inches broad _=_ 
down from the head: the remainder is one inch broad. 

The head and maſt-leech.are ſometimes gored with'a ſmall circular ſweep, which muſt be i | 
by practice. The regular gore on the head is rug 4 to 53 hee per cloth, and the N may de cut 
after the ſail is ſewed together. 

The foot is gored with a circular Cranks at the rate of 4 or 7 inches per cloth, leaving 4 or 5 fqbare 
cloths at the clue, or at the rate of 14 to 18 inches per cloth for every cloth in the maſt-leech, * 
has 5 or 6 gored cloths in it. . 

This ſail has three reef-bands, 6 3 bound, parallel to the foot. The upper one is nearly half 
way up the fore-leech, and the others are at equal diſtances between that and the foot; it alſo ſome- 
times has a balance-reef from the nock to the upper reef<tringle on the aſter- leech. 

The after-leech is lined with one breadth of cloth from the clue to one yard above the upper fref- 
band; half a yard of the lining is cut down at the upper end, and the inner part is doubled under, 
or cut off, The peek-piece is one yard in length, and the fore-leech is lined with half a breadth 
of cloth; or ſomerimes pieces, one yard in length, are put on at the tack and nock, and ſmall tri- 
angular pieces at cach hole. 

Four inches of ſlack-cloth ſhould be taken up with the rope in every yard in the maſt-leech, - 

Large iron thimbles are ſtuck in the cringles at the clue, peck, nock, and tack; alſo in the cringles 
made on the leeches at the ends of the reef-bands: a luff-cringle is made on the maſt-leech, _ 
die from the lower reef- band and the foot, which alſo has a thimble. 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY. OF CANVAS IN THIS SAIL, 


Add together the number of cloths in the head and foot, and halve the produR to make it fquate: add together the of the 
fore — . — leeches, and halve their 2 for a medium then multiply the . of ſquare cloths by the 2 
and add the quantity in the gores, linings, and pieces. 


ö TOO — in the * gores, Add together the gores on each cloth, and multiply half the ſum * the number of cloths 
8⁰ 
285 EXAMPLE. 


134 cloths in the head. R — exch hich: 


3 foot. 1. 1, 1, 2, 2, 3, 4» 8,6, 8, 12, 16, 20, ee 195 inches, 
— ) 1 4 
Y 32k | -c84 inches: medi cloth. 
ium 
161 ſquare cloths. . oy number of 3 — 
114 1 medium depth. 
Total 735 inches, or 20 yards and a half, nearly, 
| rr yards, — 
20] yards in the foot-gores. ; 
I 284 — reef bands, and linings. 


Total 2417 yards, 


y - 
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CUT.TER'S'MALINSAI L. 


This fail is quadrilateral, and made of. canvas No. 1 or 2. The fore-leech is nearly of the depth of 
the maſt from the under part of the hounds to the boom, and is faſtened in different places to hoops 
which encircle the maſt: the aſter- leech is about one-third deeper than the fore- leech. The head is 
bent to a gaff and ſpreads within 18 inches of the cleats at the outer end; and the ſoot ſpreads within 
2 or 3 feet of the ſheave-hole at the outer end of the boom, which hangs fore and aft abaft the maſt. 

Six or eight cloths are gored on the fore-lecch, and its length divided by that number of cloths 
gives the length of the gore on each cloth; the head is gored at the rate of 5 or 7 inches per cloth; 
and ſometimes the fore- leech and head are cut with 4 ſmall APA 1 Ye WARREN _ * cut by judge- 
ment, or after the ſail is ſewed together. ' 

In the merchant-ſervice, the head is generally 3 * ad leſs, FRE in he . 

The foot is gored with a circular ſweep at the rate of 5 to 7 inches per cloth from che tack to the 
middle of the foot; then, two or three e rent left e the „ m OI to the oy are 
gored at the rate of a full inchper cloth. , | 40 % 

Four reef-bands, 8 inches broad, are put on parallel to the foot ; thi. IN one is ende 
ſevenths of the depth up e fore-leech from an foot, and the others at baun erh e that 
and the foot. 

The ſeams are 5 inches "SY 12 fer up the ai from the foot, and 3 inches broad 1 feet down 
from the head: the remainder is one inch and a half broad. 

In ſewing on the fr four or RON rackes of rt mould be raken up in 89 y yard in the 
depth of the fore-leech.' ' - 14 

Large iron thimbles are ſtuck in KD cites at het clue, FP nock, FOE 1 en alſo in the 
reef=cringles at the ends of the reef-bands. A luff<cringle is made on the fore-leech * the 
lor Dans and the tack, NARS alſo has a thimble. | 10 22012 


RULE TO FIND THE ayanrITY or CANVAS IN -THIS ; SAIL. B 


Add together the depth of the fore and after leeches, and halve the fame. for a medium depth: add che number of clothsin the head 
and foot together, and halve the ſum to make it ſquare: then multiply the number of ſquare cloths by the medium depth, and add the 


_ in the foot pores, linings, and pieces. 
b To find 3 mY 5 51. 17155 = Add togethe r gether the gores from the tack to the firſt ſquare cloth in the foot, and multip'y 
half 


ſum dy the nomber of cloths in the foot; then add together the gores from the clue to the firſt ſquare cloth, and multiply 


has the ſum by the number of doths gored to the clue; which, ſubtrac from the produt of he gores to the rack, give the an- 
Wits. : 
S529 2 S544 5 EXAMPLE. | 
2 Be b of the after. leech. | Gores to the tack. * 
18 l © » : dep . - - - fore-leech. _ 4 2 20, A 175 13, 11, 9, 7» 5» 413» 2,2, 1, 1. Total 310 inches. 
Þ 43. 66 ods * 
55 inches. 
21 yards: ER TY 30 cloths in the "OH 
254 ſquare claths. | — | 
latins 5 5 1650 inches. 
1 =; he foot | Gores to the clue. 
421 yards in the foot-gores. 
** wr - - - « « rcef- E. linings and pieces. 3. 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, b, 1, t, 1, 1,1, 1 From 20 inches, 
| 9 20 - 1650 inches in the tack-gores. 
Total 6392 yards, —— 5 130 inches in the clue · gores. 
; — 10 inches, —— 


13 clothsgored Total 1255 nehes, or Ln yards. 
— to the clue. 
130 __ oY | 
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THE PRACTICE OF SAIL»-MAKING. 


CUTTER'S TRYSAIL. 


This fail is occaſionally uſed, infos: of the main-ſail, in ſtormy weather, and is quadrilateral, 
generally cut ſquare on the head, and made of canvas No. 1 or 2. It is extended as the main-ſail, 


the fore-leech being attached to hoops which encircle the maſt. The head is bent to a gaff, and the 
foot is extended by the boom. 


In the head of the tryſail there are two-fifths of the number of cloths that are in the head of the 


main-ſail : the fore- leech is about three-fourths of the depth of the fore-leech of the main-ſail, and 
the after-leech is one- ſixth deeper than the fore-leech. 
Eight or ten cloths are gored on the fore-leech; and its depth, divided by the number of cloths, 


gives the length of each gore: if cut with a N the 0 can _ be regulated by practice, or 
the ſweep cut after the ſail is ſewed up. 


The foot is gored with a circular ſweep.at the rate of $:98 7 inches per 1 from the tack, leaving 


two or three ſquare cloths at the clue. 


The ſeas ſhould te ben e cn a lanharhboed.e feet down from 


the head. The remainder is one inch and a half broad. | 
This fail has three reef-bands, 6 inches wide, parallel with the foot; . per one is three-eighths 
of che depth of the fore- leech from the foot, and the others are at equal diſtances between the foot 
and the upper one. It alſo has three ſtrengthening bands of half a breadth of cloth, at equal diſtances 
between the upper reef-band and the head, which are ſeamed on, and ſtuck along the middle. | 
The after-leech is lined with one breadth of cloth, from the clue to one yard and a half above the 
upper reef- band, where it is cut half way acroſs; and, one half of it being cut off, it is ſo continued 
about one yard higher. 
Four or five inches of ſlack- cloth ſhould be taken up with the rope in every yard in the fore-leech. 
Iron thimbles are ſtuck in cringles made at the clue, peek, nock, and tack; alſo in reef-cringles 


on the leeches at the ends of the reef-bands, and in a luff-cringle made on the eee between the 
lower reef-cringle and the foot. | | 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THIS SAIL, 


Add together the number of cloths i in the head and foot, and halve the ſum to make it ſquare; then add the depth of the fore and 
after leeches >. ax and 22 the ſum for a medium depth. Multiply the medium depth by the number of cloths, and add the 
quantity in the bands, linin 


1 
To find the quantity in the 2 Add together the gores in each cloth, J oi. 


EXAMPLE. 
9 cloths in the head. mY Gores on each cloth. 
. foot. I, 2, ä 15 To 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 23» Tout 158 
Y 28 | A 
— | ' - 79 inches. 
14 ſquare cloths. * number of gored cloths, 


44 yards: medium depth. 
* Total 7560 inches, or 35 yards. 


2865 yards. | — 
35 yards in the foot b 
41922 —— lipings, and pieces. 


180 eee Arc or SALL-MAKING. 


s LO OP'Ss MAINSAII. | 1 

This fail is | quadrilicerath and made of canyas No. 1 or 2. The fore-leech is nearly of the ' 
of the maſt from the under part of the hounds to the boom, and is attached to hoops which encir- 
cle the maſt, The after-leech is about one-third deeper than the fore-leech. The head is bent to 
the gaff, and ſpreads within 12 inches of the outer end; and the foot is extended by the boom, which 
hangs fore and aft abaft the maſt, and ſpreads within one or-two feet of the ſheave-hole at the outer 
end. 

The head is gored at the rate of 3 to 6 inches per cloth, and is ſometimes cut circular; and the 
foot is gored with a circular ſweep, at the rate of 5; inches; to 6 inches and a half per cloth, 4 or 5 
cloths next the clue being left ſquare. The gore on the foot is governed by the number of cloths in 
the maſt- leech; from 12 to 14 inches * being . on each * in the _ for every 5 in 
% d iu HS 
From 6to 8 cloths are gored on the fore-leech ; ay, its depth, divided 1 by that number of cloths, 

gives the length of each gore. It is ſometimes cut circular. ; 

This fail generally has three or four reef-bands, 4 or 6 inches brand, e to the foot; the 
upper one is about half way up the fore- leech, and the others are at equal diſtances between the 
upper one and the foot. Sometimes the reefs are fitted without bands. * e frequently * a 
balance- reef from the nock to the upper reef-cringle. 0 
The after-leech is lined with one breadth of clath from the * to two feet above the upper feel 
band: this lining is cut down the middle at the upper end; and, half of it being cut away, the re- 
maining part is ſo continued half a yard higher. The maſt-leech is lined with half a breadth of cloth 
from the tack to the nock ; and the peek- piece is one yard and a half in length. Sometimes pieces 
one yard and a quarter long are pup on at the nock - tack, and ſmall ADR Picces at each hole, 
inſtead of a maſt-lining, _ : 
The ſeams ſhould be 4 inches broad ꝗ feet vp the ſeam from the foot; and two inches broad $feer 
down the ſeam from the head. The remainder ſhould be one full inch broad. 
| The bolt-rope on the maſt-leech ſhould be 2 inches and a half or 3 inches in - 3 land 
on the head, foot, and after-leech, one inch and a half. The clue- rope ſnould be 3 inches and 4 half 
or 4 inches. Sometimes the foot-rope is not put on till the ſail is half worn. When 1 ae on the 
rope, 4 inches of ſlac k- eloth ſhould be taken up in every yard in the maſt- leech. 
Iuxon thimbles are ſtuck, in cringles at the tack, nock, peck, and clue, Thimbles are alſo fuck in 
eringles at the enda of the recf-bands, and ina luff-cringle on the maſt-leech, 3 : 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY or CANVAS IN THIS SAIL, eh i 


d ther the WP. of cloths in the head and foot, and halve the product to make it ſquare: add the depth of the fore and 
— together, and halve the ſum for a medium depth: then mukiply ihe number of ſquare cloths by the medium depth, and 
_ 2 Aer in the ſoot · gores, 5 and pieces. 


the quantity in the aut genen. fagether the gores on each cloth, and 3 half the prodyRt by the aumber of pore 


| 88 | r 
13 cloths in the head. Gores on each cloth, Prog cs ics 
1224 foot. 1,1, 2, W 8 Ig 5. 6, 7. 8, l 20. 
— | 3 ) 1 


| | SIT x 
hack 5 8 rr 54 inches 8 gore per cloth, : 
77 ſquare cloths. | % 16 No. of gored cloths. 
dium depth. | 

334 5 me * 2. inches, or 24 yards. . 

2334 yards. ; 
\ + us yards in the foot gores. <P 
4 27 „ reeſ- bands, linings, and pieces. r AE 0 —— 473 


—— 


Total 2844 yards. 
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SLOOP'S TRYSAIL, ox STORM MAINSAIL. | 
This fail is quadrilateral, generally cut ſquare on the head, and made of canvas No, 1 or 2. It is 
occaſionally uſed for the mainſail in ſtormy weather. The fore-leech is from three-fourths of the 
depth to the ſame depth as the mainſail, and the after- leech is one- eighth deeper than the fore-leech. 
The head has two-fifths of the number of cloths that are in the head of the mainſail, and the es is 
three-times the breadth of the head. 


This fail is extended as the mainſail; the fore-leech hg attached t to . which encircle the 
maſt : the head is bent to a gaff, and the foot is extended by the boom. 

Eight or ten cloths are gored on the fore-leech ; and its depth, divided by the number of cloths, 
gives the length of each gore: if cut with a ſweep, the gores can only be regulated by I. 

he foot is gored with a circular ſweep, at the rate of 6 or 8 inches per cloth. 

his ſail has three or four reef-bands, from 4 to 6 inches wide, parallel with the foot; the * 
one is nearly half-way up the fore- leech, and the others are at equal diſtances between that and the 
foot, It alſo has two or three ſtrengthening bands, half a cloth broad, at equal diſtances aſunder, 
above the upper reef-band, which are ſtuck, or ſtitched, along the middle. 

The after-leech is lined with one breadth of cloth, from the clue to one yard and a quarter above the 
upper reef-band, which is there cut down the middle; and one part being cut away, the other is ſo 
continued about one yard higher. The fore-leech is lined with half a breadth of cloth and, the peck 
with a piece one yard and a half in length. Sometimes a one yu! in length, is put on at the 
nock. 

The ſcams ſhould be 5 inches broad, 12 feet up the ſcam from the foot ; a 3 inches broad, 8 bet 
down the ſeam from the head. The remainder is one inch and a half broad. — 0 

The bolt-rope for the maſt-leech ſhould be 2 inches and a half or 3 1 i in circumference; ſor 
the head, foot, and after-leech, one inch and a half. The clue-ropes' ſhould be three inches and a 
half or four inches. When ſewing on the rope 4 or 5 inches of ſlack-cloth ſhould be taken gin 
every yard in the fore-leech. , 

Iron thimbles are ſtuck in the clue, peek, nock, and tack; alſo in the eringles at the ends of the 
reef- bands; and in a luff-cringle, made on the fore-leech, between the lower reef-cringle and the 


tac p : 
| RULE TO/PIND THE QUANTITY or CANVAS IN THIS SAIL, | 
Add together the number of cloths in the head and foot, and halve the product, to make it e add depth of 
fore and afier leeches, and halve the ſame for a medium depth; then 4 the number of + os m_— a 


andadd the quantity in the foot-gores, bands, linings, and pieces. 
* in the foot genes. Add the gores on each cloth together, and multiply half the ſum, by foes gored 


EXAMPLE. | ; : 
-5 cloths in the head. Gores on each cloth, Total 128 
* 17 - - - foot, p 1, 2, 3,4 5s 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, Ig, 16, 20. inches. 
1 | 4) 128 g 
I) 20 ; — | 

NE Ft 64 inches, : 
? 10 ſquare cloths, IS number of gored cloths, 1 
i 1 yards: medium depth. | : 
| — a Total "i inches: or 27 yards, nearly, 
; 130 yards. — 
27 in the foot-gores, 4 
\ 28 —:!' linings, bands, and pieces, : 
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SLOOP'S SQUARE-SAIL, on CROSS-JACK. 


This fail is quadrilateral, ſquare on the head and leeches, and made of i canvas N. 6 or 7. The 


had is bent to the croſs-jack-yard, and it hangs at right angles with the ſhip's length, and parallel 
to the deck, extending within 6 inches of the cleats on the e The depth of this ſail is 
four-fifths of the depth of the fore-leech of the mainſail. 


The foot is gored one ineh per cloth, encreaſing to each clue; two or theye ſquare cloths being left 
in the middle. 

This fail has two reef-bands, four inches broad; the lever one is at one- ſixth of the depth of the 
ſail from, and parallel, to the foot; and the upper one is at the ſame diſtance from the head. 

One yard of cloth is put on at each clue, half a yard at each caring, and half a yard againſt every 
eringle on the leeches. Theſe linings are all put on the aftſide. 


A reef-cringle is made at each end of the upper reef- band; and three bowline-cringles are 3 


on each leech; the upper +2206 ons wok is on the middle of the leech, and the others are equally 


diſtant from that and the clue. 


Sometimes the clues are ark on ; and, for chis purpoſe, ten. marling-hole are made eacly 7 
from the clues. 

The bolt- rope, on che thor: and leeches, ſhould be one inch and a half or two Wi in 1 
ference; and, on the head, one inch or one inch and a half. The clue-rope, when any, ſhould be 
two inches and a half. When ſewing on the bolt- rope, one ine of ſlack- cloth ſhould be taken vp in 
every cloth in the head and foot. | 


l . 
, 
5 . 7 
* 3 1 4 . 4 5 


8 


RULE ro rind THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THIS SAIL. 


= So cater of col 2. M. and add the quantity in the foot-gores, bands, and pi 
| te great. the Job together the gores on pack cloth on.one fide of the 5 ; nd madighy the fam by half 
| ber of gored cloths, | 
EXAMPLE. - 

; 15 number of !!! fon Wiaks 5 le IS PERO ide of the ſail 

| 94 yardadeep. | +. Av 71 FT. T7 1s 3.4% Go, } Towl 21 inches, 

_ . nd 5 half the number of gored cloths, 
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SLOOP'S TOPSAIL. 


This fail is quadrilateral; ſquare on the head, and made of canvas No. 6 or 7. It is bent at the 
head to the topſail yard, extending within 18 inches of the cleats, and hangs to the maſt at right 


angles with the ſhip's length, and parallel to the croſs-jack-yard. — in the middle is — 
third of the depth of the croſs-jack, or ſquare-ſail. 


From one to two cloths are gored on the leeches, ſufficiently for the foot to ſpread to the c 
on the croſs-jack-yard ; and the foot is hollowed from one-third to half of the depth of the fail Ae 


middle, (on account of the jib- ſtay,) or at the rate of 10 or 12 cds per eloth from the — to 
the clue, the middle cloth being left ſquare. 


This fail has one reef-band, 4 inches broad, at about one-third of the depth of the middle-doth 
from the head. Pieces, half a yard in length, are put on at cach caring ; and fix ſmall pieces, cut 
out of half a yard of clgth, are put on the leeches, one — each bowline-cringle. The pieces are 
all put on the aftſide. 


About three-quarters of an inch of nack- cloth ſhould be taken up in every yard in the leeches, half 
an inch in every cloth in the head, and one inch in every cloth in the foot. _ 


The bolt- rope on the foot and leeches, ſhould be one inch and a half, or two inches, in circunifer. 
ence; and, on the bead. one inch, or one inch and a . The clas: wers ſhould be 2 inches * a 
half. 15 * 5 by 

"HY one r, and three bovlineseringles a are 1 on _ = The reef-cringles are . 


at the ends of the reef- band; the upper bowline-cringle in * middle of the leech; and the others 
Pur diſtant from that «ad the _ 


\ 


" RULE ro FIND ann QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THIS SAIL. 


together the number of cloths in the head and foot, and halve the ſm, to reduce it ſquare ; then multiply the number of ſquare 
adds boo depth io the middle, and add the quantity in the foot-gores, _ 

A AA the gores on one fide of the ſail together, multiply the ſum by half the number of gored : 
DP | | EXAMPLE. | 


„ 


. 124 cloths in the head, | | Gorexon one fide of the il. renn G6 inches. + 
: I5 - >» - - » foot. © 2, 4, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18. 
— m | | | 66 inches, 
P 274 | | | ; 3H 7 half the number of gored cloths, 
| 134 ſquare cloths. | Total 462 inches, or 124 yards, nearly. | 
| 484 yards. BY 
| | oy in the ſoot- gore. | 
5 3 - - = - reeſ. band, and pieces. | 
Total 64 yards, | 
— : * : 
: 82 * * 
gps | 


2 
———ñ ̃ 


_ ſquare cloths by the depth, 
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SLOOP'S SAVE- ALL TOPSAIL. 


This fail is ebe d ſquare on the head and foot, and made of canvas No. 8. The head is ex- 


tended by haliards, faſtened to its earing-cringles, in the upper part of the hollow foot of the top- 
ſail, and the foot ſpreads the craſs jack raed between the clues of the topſail. It is ſeldom uſed but 


in calm weather. 

Two or three cloths only are left ſquare for the head, and the reſt are gored for the leeches, The 
cloth at cach clue is ſo cut as to fall to the foot and form the b ng and the clues and earings are 
the ſame as thoſe of other ſmall ſails. 

The dolt-rope, on the head, foot, and wiches, ſhould be one inch in circumference. 


SLOOP'S GAFF TOPSAIL. 


This fail is quadrilateral, and made of canvas No. 8. The fore-leech is four-fifths of the depth 


of the fore-leech of the mainſail, and is attached to the topgallant-maſt: the head is bent to a ſmall 


gaff or yard, by which it is hoiſted to the top-gallantmaſt-head, _ the foot potion the gaff of the 
mainſail. This ſail is only uſed in light breezes. 

The depth of the gore on each cloth in the maſt-leech is found, by dividing the depth of the leech 
by the number of cloths. The head is gored 6 or 8 inches per cloth, and the foot 6 or 8 Fanches per 
cloth : ſhort gore to the clue, that the foot may anſwer the peek of the mainſail. 

The bolt-rope on the fore-leech ſhould be one inch and a half in circumference ; and, on the head, 


foot, and after-leech, one inch. The clue-rope, when any, ſhould be two inches. 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY. OF.-CANVAS IN THE|RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THE 


$SLOOP'S SAVE-ALL TOPSAIL., $LOOP'S GAFF TOPSAIL. 


Add her the number of cloths in the head and foot, and Add ther the number of cloths in the head and foot, and 
halve the ſum, to make i Lr then multi ply the number of halve the fum, to make it ſquare : add the depth of the fore and 
add the quantity fa n the clue- pieces. after-leeches together, and halve the ſame for a medium depth: 
then multiply the number of ſquare cloths by the medium depth. 


EXAMPLE FOR THE SAVE-ALL TOPSAIL, 5 


3 cloths in the head. | EXAMPLE POR THE GAFF TOPSAIL., 
FF foot. 2 cloths in the head. 
I) is Dt foot, 
"gi ſquare cloths i by: "5 
1 yards deep. . ge {quare cloths, 


oY 1 ports in the fail, "ns medium * 


5 pieces. Total 764 yards. | 
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* 


SLOOP'S TOPGAL LAN T-SAIL. 


This ſail is quadrilateral, cut ſquare on the head and foot, and-made of canvas No. 8. It is bent 
on the head to the topgallant-yard, which hangs above the topſail-yard at right angles with the veſſel's 


length. The head ſpreads the topgallant-yard, and extends within fix inches of the eleats; and the 


foot ſpreads to the cleats on the topſail-yard. This fail is from 3 to 5 yards deep; or the depth of 
the leeches of the topſail. 

One or more cloths are gored on the leeches; and ſometimes pieces, half a. yard in length, are put 
on the aftſide of the fail at the clues and earings. | 

The bolt-rope on the foot and leeches nn ble aenarmenc and on the head tre- 
quarters of an inch, or one inen. 

One inch of ſlack- cloth ſhould be taken up with the rope in every cloth in the foot, and as; 
1 WANs every yard in the leeches, 


SLOOP'S WATER-SAI L. 


This fail is quadrilateral, cut ſquare on the head, and made of canvas No. 7. It is occaſionally 
ſpread under the boom of the main-ſail in fair winds. The leeches are either cut ſquare, or have 
one gored cloth. The depth of this ſail is from one-half to three-fourths of the length of the 
hoom, and it is 4 or 5 cloths wide. 

The bolt-rope, on the head, foot, and leeches, ſhould be one inch and a half in circumference, - 

„When ſloops have lower-ſtudding-ſails, they are ſimilar to the water-ſail: the leeches are ſquare, 
and they are one yard deeper than the leech of the croſs-jack, or ſquare fail. 

Some ſhips have a water-fail, ſimilar to a ſloop's water-ſail. 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THEJRULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THE 
sLoop's TOPGALLANT=$8AIL., $LOOP'S WATER-SAIL, 


A A ere, ear a nant eng] Makdply the depth of te fl bythe number of har lots 
cloths by the depth, and add the quantity in the pieces. | EXAMPLE FOR THE WATER-SAIL, 
EXAMPLE FOR THE TOPGALLANT-SAIL, 5 number of cloths, 
11 cloths ia the head. Sy | 3 
1 Total 60 yards. 
034 N 
12 ſquare cloths, | | | 


A 
6 - - - in the fail. 


128 a THE PRACTICE OF SAIL-MAKING, 


| reer 
5 ; | 
This fail is triangular, made of canvas N. 1 or 2; and bends with hanks to the ſtay next before 
the maſt. The depth of the leech is nearly the ſame as the depth of the fore-moſt-leech of the 
main-ſail: and there are as many cloths in the foot as will bring it clear of the maſt. 
The depth of the hoiſt, or fore-part, divided by the number of gored cloths, gives the Hat of 


each gore. The foot has a ſhort gore of one inch __ Cloth, d to the clue; {having 1 or 2 
ſquare cloths at the tack. 8 1 
d- 


The leech- cloth is left three-quarters of a Hind longer than the dipgh of the leech, for the 
lining, and tabling; and the cloth at the tack is ſo cut as to fall to the foot and form its own lining. 
The ſeams ſhould be 3 or 4 inches wide at the foot, and decreaſing to one inch at the hoiſt. a 
Two reef-bands, 4 inches broad, are generally” put on at one- eighth of the depth of the ſail 
aſunder; the lower one wa that diſtance from the foot. A a bonnet is uſed inſtead of 
the lower-rcef. 
The leech is lined with a e of can Nr the wes to ) half a cd hi the upper reef- hand, 
where it is cut half-way acroſs; and, one-half of it being cut away, the other part is ſo continued 
about one yard higher. Sometimes ſmall triangular pieces are ſewed on at each hole in the hoiſt. 
The bolt-rope on the ſtay ſhould be 2 inches and a half or 3 inches in circumference, and on the 
foot and leech one inch and a half or two inches. The clue-rope ſhould be 3 inches. Three or four 
inches of ſlack- cloth ſhould be taken up with the rope in every yard in the hoiſt. 
The hoiſt-rope is put through the holes in the head-ſtick ; then ſerved with ſpunyarn, and ſpliced 


into the leech- rope. The middle of the head-ſtick, is then —_ to * head of the fail z and a 
thimble i is ſeized in the bight of the rope. | | ? 


Thimbles are . ſtuck in the cringles at the tack and e 


J 


: 


ö 8 2 RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THIS SAIL. | a 1 


Map half the number of cloths i in the fail by the depth of the leech, and add the quantity in the foot- .gores, 5 ls and lors 
Jad the quantity in the foot-gores. rs number of cloths by the depth of the gores when added Om and five-eighths 
of the product is the anſwer, * | | a f 


4 | | EXAMPLE, EN 

| 8 q ber of cloths, OE: Gores, biches 
; WD; ni} yards: 8 of the leech. ; I, 2, 3, 46.6. Ow T 
; . [ 21 inc ' 
. 7 7. 5 - 8 _8 namberof * | 
: 1 nor 8 foot · gores. | | : 
r | IN a 4 wy and pieces. | 90 — 168. | 

Total 554 yards, _ 105 inches ; or 3 5 nearly. 
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This fail is triangular, made of canvas No. 2 to 6, and is ſometimes bent to hanks on the ſtay be- 
fore the fore-ſail. The depth of the leech is one yard for every” cloth in the foot, and the f 
made wide enough to ſpread the bowſprit. 

The depth of the hoiſt, or fore-part, divided by the number of cloths gored, gives the = of 
each gore. The foot is gored with a — at the rate of 5 to 6 lache per cloth, encreaſing to * 
clue; leaving one ſquare cloth at the tack. 

The leech- cloth is left three quarters of a Lad ha than the depth of the leech, for the head-lining 
and tabling; the cloth at the tack is cut Pp as to fall t the foot and form its own lining; and 
clue- piece is two yards in length. 


e e hould be ere inche broad, and ſhould nnn inch on the 
hoiſt 


If poi with a ſtay, he rope on the hoiſt ſhould be 2 dd and a half or 3 ak in 3 
ference; but if not hoiſted with a ſtay, the rope on the hoiſt ſhould be 5 inches. The rope on the foot 
and leeches ſhould be 2 inches and a half, and the clue-rope 3 inches. 

Four or five inches of fack-cloth.ſhould be taken.up in every yard in the hoiſt, when BY 
and the rope on the hoiſt put through the holes in the head-ſtick; then ſerved with ſpunyarn, and 
ſpliced into the leech-rope. The head-ſtick is ſeized round the middle to the head of the fail, and a a 
thimble ſeized in the bight of the rope. 


* Tiſhmblcs are generally ſtuck in the cringles at the tack and clue. This fail ſometimes has a * 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THIS 3411. 


Maldply half the number of cloths in the ſail by the depth of the leech, and add the quantity in the foot-gores and hag i 
ofthe fro 5 2 gores, Multiply the number of cloths by the depth of the gores when added 93 and . 
is the anſwer, 


| | EXAMPLE. . 
9, : 

1 61 half-the-number of cloth.  -inchevineach gore, inch. __ 

| 124 yards; depth of the leech, © 3, 1,2, 1 4s 57 O47 5.9, 1 „een 7 x: 

"WE . 13 number of cloths, ; 

| 7 6 I t 

| 3 - een. 7 923 N 

Total gg | yards, - E inches, or 16 yards, 


Note, ho. : Le jb i ren. ciqhts ofthe feof th ft ji; and te third ji u bes bun ofthe fe of th 
firſt ji: but are both * N 
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* | product i is the anſwer. _ 
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—— DD fy or ror rr nr 
This fail is . D] 1 made of canvas No. 1 or 2. It is two-thirds of the fize of the firſt jib, 
and is uſed in ſtormy weather, in lieu of a larger one. 
The depth of the hoiſt, divided by the number of gored cloths in it, gives the length of each gore 
The foot is gored at the rate of 5 or 6 inches per cloth, encreaſing to the clue. | 
The ſeams ſhould be 3 or 4 inches broad at the foot, and ſhould decreaſe to one inch on x the hoiſt, 
The bolt-rope on the hoiſt, ſhould be 5 inches in circumference, and on the foot and leech 2 _— 


and a half. The clue-rope ſhould be 3 inches. i 7 


Two ſtrengthening bands of half a breadth of cloth are put on, parallel to the foot, at 3 of 
the depth of the ſail aſunder. The clue is lined with a breadth of cloth one yard and a half in length; 


a piece, one yard long, is put on at the peek: and the cloth at the tack is ſo cut as to fall to the * 


* 


and form its own lining. Thimbles are ſometimes ſeized in the peek, tack, and clue. 


; RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY” OF CANVAS IN THIS SAIL. 


2 half the number of cloths in the ſail by the depth of the leech, and add the quantity in the bands, and 


pieces, 
nd ! N in the foot pores. Multiply the number of cloths by the depth of the gores when adden together z and drehn 
the anſwer. 


1 


; a | EX AM IL E. - > 10 
1 4 half the number of clothe, inebes in each gore. : [> 2.19 
: 8 yardsdeep, - . | 4. 3, 4% J .“ I e. : 
6 2 yards. : Front © Songs of choc, | 
9 K in the foot-gores. — = f 
7 85 bands and pieces. | 9384 1 FA 
Total 44 yards. | Total 240 inches, or 6 yards & g-quarters, nearly. : 
SLOOP'S FLYING JIB. - : 


This fail is triangular, made of canvas No. 6, and is two thirds of the ſize of the firſt jib. I: is 
the foremoſt ſail, and hoiſts without a ſtay. 

The depth of the hoiſt, or fore-part, divided by the number of cloths, gives the length of Sch 
gore. The foot is gored with a ſweep, at the rate of 8 or 9 inches per cloth, encreaſing to the clue. 

The piece at the clue is one yard and a half in length; that at the . is one . and the 51 at 
the tack is ſo cut as to fall to the foot and form its own lining. * 

The ſeams ſhould be two inches and a half broad at the foot, and mould 38 one 4 at Lhe 
hoiſt. The rope on the hoiſt ſhould be 3 inches and a half in circumference; on the foot, two inches; 
and on the leech one inch. Three inches of flack-cloth ſhould be taken up with the rope in | every 
yay 1 in the hoiſt. Thimbles are ſometimes ſpliced in the tack, peek, and clue. | 


RULE ro FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THIS sI. | 


Moltiply half the number cloths in the ſail by the depth of the leech, and add the quantity in the pieces, 
Tofind the quantity in the foot __ min the number of cloths by the DN. of the gores when added . * 


:!!! I OO TO nu un vy 
4 half the nuchber of cloths, inches in each . 
| | 1 yards deep. I, 2, 4. 6, 8, 10, =_ 18. von inches. EN ; 
: WIE 75 inches. 1 4 
f : 36 yarde. 9 
5 114 = = in the foot-gores, — | . | 
| ; SS: vc. piece: 80 $) 675 y 


| Total 504 yards. | Total 422 inches, or 11 yards and 2, nearly, 
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SLOOP'S RINGTAIL SAII. 


This fail is quadrilateral, and made of canvas No. 5, or 8. It is occafionally hoiſted abaſt the 


after-leech of the main fail, to which the fore-leech is made to anſwer. The head is bent to a ſmall 


yard at the outer end of the gaff; and the foot is ſpread on the boom, which is prolonged by — 
laſhed to the outer end. 

The depth of the ſore- leech, being divided by the number of cloths in it, gives the length of the 
gore on each cloth. The head has a regular gore to anſwer the peck of the mainſail, and the foot 
is gored with a gore of one inch per cloth, encreaſing to the tack. 

The bolt-rope on the head, foot, and after-leech, ſhould be one inch i in circumference; and on 
the fore-leech, one inch and a half. 

„ A ſail of this kind, but more ſquare, is ſometimes extended in e winds, a en maſt, 


crofted for that purpdle wa the opper part ef the ſtern of ſome veſts; the foot being ſpread out 
by a boom that projects horizontally from the ſtern. 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THIS 8AIL, 


Add the number of cloths in the head and foot, and halve the ſum to make it ſquare: add the depth of the leeches toge- 
ther, arid halve the ſum for a medium depth, which multiplied by the number of ſquare clot! gives the anſwer, 
| EXAMPLE. 
cloths in the head, 
. on. Fatt Fo. foot. 
911 A 
0 es dd 
16 yards, medium depth. 
Total 88 yards, 
=, 
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— — —mrerrrrrrrrrrr— 
This ſail is quadrilateral, and made of canvas No. r or 2. The fore-leech is nearly of the depth 
of the maſt from the under part of the hounds to the boom, and is attached to hoops which encir- 
cle the maſt. The after-leech is about one-fifth deeper than the fore-leeeh. The head is bent to 
the gaff, and ſpreads within 12 inches of «the cleats at the outer-end ; and the foot is ſpread 1 
boom, extending within 18 inches of the ſheave-hole at the outer-end of it. 

The depth of the fore- leech, divided by the number of cloths to the maſt, gives the length 
regular gore per cloth; but, if cut with a ſweep, the gores muſt be regulated by judgement. The 
head is gored at the rate of 4 or 5 inches per cloth; and the foot with a circular ſweep at the rate of 
12 or 14 inches per cloth, for every cloth in the maſt- leech, it n 8 = to the clue on $or 
6 cloths, at the rate of 3 or 4 inches per cloth... 4 5 1 

The fore-leech is lined with a breadth of cloth from the tack to the 3 44 the after-leech is 
lined with a breadth of cloth from the clue to 2 yards above the upper reef- band, where it is cut 
half way acroſs; and, one part being cut away, the other i is ſo e about? * as higher 
The peck is lined with a piece one yard and a half in length... _ 

The ſeams ſhould be 4 inches broad 9 feet up from the 3 and 2 Sake bro 6 feer down the 
| ſeam from the head, the remainder of the ſeam ſhould be one inch broad. 3 1 

Four reef-bands, from 6 to 8 inches broad, are put on parallel with che fone the upper one is at 
three-ſevenths of the depth of the fore-lecch from the foot, and the others are at equal diſtances 
from the upper-one. Sometimes a balance-reef 1 is Put e on from ns nock to the upper 2 on 
the after-leech. 

The bolt- rope on the maſt- leech ſhould be 3 inches in circumference, and on the . foot, and 
after-leech, one inch and a half. The clue- rope ſhould be 4 inches. _ 4 ebe of n 
ſhould be taken up with the rope in every yard in the maſt-leech. 

Iron thimbles, are ſtuck in the cringles at the tack, nock, peek, and 8 z in rides made on 
each leech, at the ends of the reef-bands; and in a ee mc on the fore-leech 44 _ the 
lower reef-cringle and the tack. | 


" RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THIS SAIL... 


Add together the number of cloths in the head and foot, and halve the ſum to make it ſquare : add the depth of the '_ EW 
2 together, and halve the ud for a medium depth : then multiply the number of ſquare cloths, by the medium depth, and 
* _y in the bands | 


„ 


tity of canvas in the foet-gores, Add together the gores from the tack to the iſt ſquare cloth in the foot and multi- 
py 25 the ſum by the number of cloths in the foot: then add together the gores from the clue to the firſt ſquare cloth, and multiply 
TP ſum by the number of cloths gored to men _— Ar from the produQ of the gores to the tack, gives the anſwer, 
| 15 cloths in the head. + Gores to the tack. 1 Total 18 
28 = + - - «foot, | . ay pets 17, 15, 13s 11,9, 7, 6. 5» 4, 3, 2, 2, 1, 1, 1+ | inches, 
n — : o . 2 7 8 138 ' 
= 2 90 | — 
: | „ 69 inches. 
. "20" ſquare cloths, | . 25 number of cloths in the boot. 
5 16 yards: — wir gael [2 — — | 
| — 6 1725 
f 320 yards. | 
1 464 — in the foot & gores. Gores to to the clue. | Total Inches. 
: 4 * and —·!! I, 2, 4, 6, 9. 22 inches. 1725 in the tack-gores. 
; — _ 3) 22 | 55 in the clue-gores. 
Total 4124 yards. — | x 
: — 11 inches. Total Go inch. or 46+ yds. 
| 3 5 cloths gored to the clue. — | 


55 inches. 
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dcdloths in the foot as will keep clear of the maſt. 


— . OF; CALL RASING. 5 „ 


SMACK'S FORESAIL. 


This fail is triangular, made of canvas No. + or 2, and bends wich banks bo dhe d dent belle 
the maſt. abn. and there are as * 


The depth of the hoiſt, divided by the number of clocks, gives the length of the gore on each 
cloth. The foot is gored with a ſhort gore, encreaſing to the clue of one inch per cloth, leaving two 
or three ſquare cloths at the tack. 

The leech-cloth is cut ſquare at the upper end, and is ſo doubled a as to form its own lining. The 
cloth at the tack is cut in the fame manner. The leech is lined with a breadth of cloth from the 
clue to one yard and a half above the upper reef- band, where it is cut half acroſs; and one part be- 
ing cut away, the other part is ſo continued about one yard higher. A broad tabling is generally 
made on the hoiſt, but ſometimes ſmall triangular pieces are put on at each hole inſtead of it. 

The ſeams ſhould be 3 or 4 inches wide at the foot, and to decreaſe to one full inch at the hoiſt, 

Two reef-bands, 4 inches broad, are ſometimes put on parallel to the foot, at about one-ninth of 
the depth of the leech, aſunder; but a bonnet is more frequently uſed to this fail. 

The bolt-rope on the ſtay ſhould be 2 inches and a half, or 3 inches in circumference, and on the 
foot and leech, one inch and a half or 2 inches. The clue-rope ſhould be 2 inches and a half or 3 
inches. Three or four inches of lack-cloth ſhould be taken up with the rope in every yard in e 
hoiſt. 


Iron thimbles are FD ſtuck in the cringles at the ack and clue, and in the bight of the rope 
at the Peek. Sometimes this ſail has a . 


= 


RULE TO FIND, THE 3 OF CANVAS IN THIS SAIL, ; 
Moltiply the depth of the leech by half the number of cloths in the ſail, and add the quantity in the foot- gores, bands, and lining 


8⁰ 
To find the. quantity in the foot Add together the gores on each cloth z multiply the ſum by the number of cloths in the ul, 
und tre elghths of « of the products the anſwer, . 6 te 


EXAMPLE. 
144 yards: depth of the heck, . - Gores oo goed gk, 
4 Kaif f the number of bend. ie tt ences _ r, 41 ebe 4. $6 57. þ Total 284 inches, ; N 
| inch. 4 
yards. es | 11 number of cloths, 1 
Li - - - mt t-gores, 4 
3 bands and linings. | #3134 | 
| Total 924 yards. | Toral "I ;zaches, or 5 Yards and « half 
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134 5 | THE PRACTICE OF 8SAIL-MAKING. _ 


SMACK'S JIB. 


This fail is triangular, made of canvas No. 1 or 2, and generally hoiſts by haliards, without a 
ſtay, next before the fore-ſail. The foot is made to ſpread the bowſprit, and the depth of the leech 
is from three-quarters of a yard to one yard for every cloth in the foot. | 

The depth of the hoiſt, or fore part, divided by the number of cloths, gives the length of each 
gore. The fourth and fifth cloths from the tack are cut ſquare on the foot, and the cloths each way 
from them are gored with a ſweep, at one inch per cloth, encreaſing to the tack and clue. 

Ihe upper end of the leech-cloth is cut ſquare, and is doubled back to form its own lining. The 
tack and clue are lined with a breadth of cloth two yards in length. When this ſail is made to hoiſt 
with a ſtay, it either has ſmall triangular pieces put on at each hole in the hoiſt, or a broad tabling. 

The ſeams ſhould be 3 or 4 inches wide at the foot, and to decreaſe to one full inch at the hoiſt. 

The rope on the ſtay ſhould be 5 inches in circumference, and that on the foot and leech, 2 inches. 
Four or five inches of ſlack- cloth ſhould be taken up with the rope in every yard in the hoiſt. 

Thimbles are ſtuck in the cringles at the tack and clue; and one is ſeized in the bight of the rope 
at the peck, which is ſeized with ſpunyarn. This ſail ſometimes has a head-ſtick. 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THIS SAIL, Ld 
Moltiply the depth of the leech by half the number of cloths in the ſail ; and add the quantity in the foot-gores, and pieces. 
T 2 25 ks in the foot-gores. Add 1 the gores on each cloth to the clue; multiply the ſum by the number of cloths 


in the ſail, and five-eighths of that product is the anſwer. 
8 5 EXAMPLE. 
12 yards: depth of the leech. Gores on each cloth to the clue. 1 
724 Lat the amber of cloths. 's % Be $0 $6 647: B, 9, 20, 11,1 +. | Tout 78 inches. 
; . , 7 inches. ; 
102 pos. _ 1 . 17 number of cloths, 
23 -- - In -gores, ; | — 
3 pieces. 91326 


Total 130 yards. | 88 Total 828 inches, or 23 yards, 


THE PRACTICE 'OF SAIL-MAKING. | _ 


THE POLLOWING SAILS ARE SOMETIMES, THOUGH BUT VERY SELDON, USED, AND ARE NOT USUALLY 
MADE IN THE GENERAL PRACTICE. | 
{4 ; | | Di 2.44 Dine 
SKY-SCRAPERS. Theſe fails are triangular, and made of canvas No. 8. The foot ſpreads half 
of the royal-yards, and each fail has half the number of cloths in the foot, as are in the head of its 
reſpective royal-ſail. The peek is hoiſted by a haliard to the truck on the end. To find the 
quantity 1 canvas: multiply half the number of cloths by the _— ; 


ROYAL STAYSAILS are 3 and made of canvas No. 8. They are the ſame as a top= 
gallant-ſtayſail, only with one or two cloths leſs, and are hoiſted next above them. The rule for find- 
ing the quantity of canvas is the ſame as that for the topgallant-ſtayſails. 


STORM MIZEN. This fail is triangular, and ſimilar to a fore-topmaſt-ſtayſail. It is made of 
canvas No. 2 or 3, and bends on the fore part to a horſe, abaft and parallel to the mizen-maſt, The 


foot is extended towards the taffarel by a ſheet. To find the quantity of canvas, multiply half the 
number of cloths by the depth. \ 


SPRITSAIL-TOPGALLANT-SAIL is quadrilateral, cut ſquare on the head, and is ſimilar to 
the ſpritſail-topſail. It is made of canvas No. 8, and is bent on the head, to the ſpritſail-topgallant- 
ſail- yard, which hangs at right angles under the. outer end of the jib-boom. The foot ſpreads the 
ſpritſail-topſail-yard, and contains the ſame number of cloths in it as the head of the ſpritſail-topſail. 
One or two cloths are gored on each leech. The rule to find the quantity of canvasls the ſame as that 
for the f. * 


WINGSAIL FOR KETCHES. This ſail is quadrilateral, and fimilar to the mizen-courſe of a 
ſhip. It is made of canvas No. 6 or 7, and bends abaft the main-maſt to hoops which encircle the 


maſt. The head is extended by a gaff, The rule to find the quantity of canvas is the ſame as that 
for the mizen-courſe of a ſhip. 


* 


THE PRACTICE OP SAIL-MAKING. 


3 8 SETTEE . 


This ſail is quadrilateral, and made of canvas No. 7 or 8. The head is bent to a latteen-yard, which 


hangs obliquely to the maſt at one-third of its length, and extends within 6 inches of the cleats. 


The cloth at the-tack is cut goring to the nock, and the bunt is of the depth of the reef; which is 


one-fifth of the depth of the leech. The leech is five-ſixths of the length of the head. 


The length of the head, divided by the number of cloths in it, gives the length of each ore. 
The foot is cut with a circular ſweep, after the ſail is ſewed together. 

Two ſmall holes are made in each cloth along the head; and holes are made acroſs the fail, on each 
ſeam; at one-fifth of the depth'of the leech from the foot, for the reef. A ſmall reef-cringle is 
made on the after. lech. rope, and cringles are made at the nock and peek. 


RULE To FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN. THIS SAIL. 


ether the number of cloths in the head and foot, and halve the ſum to reduce it : add the depth of the bunt and 
_ of the leech n and m * 5 for i a medium depth; which, multiplied by half the number of ſquare cloths, gives 
or ' * | 


| EXAMPLE. 
nig n Fein 
| t z medium depth. 
1 . number of cloths. 
Total 73. 9 


N "> 1 « 
x ' 17 * 
17 1 65 . 


* * 8 14 : 
— : * 1 S 8c. 
12141 3 o 


e -- bort LATTEEN SAIL. 


| This ſail j is the, and and of canvas No. 7 or 8. It is ſo called from its head 20 bent 
to the latteen- yard, which hangs obliquely to the maſt at one-third of its length, extending within 6 


inches of the cleats. 


The length of the head, divided by the number of cloths, gives the length of the gore on each 
cloth. The foot is cut ſquare. 


Two fmall holes are made in each cloth along the head, through which the lacings are reeved. 

„„This fail, when the head of it (then called the fore-leech) is laced to a maſt and topmaſt, is 
called a ſliding-gunter-ſail; the topmaſt being made to ſlide down the maſt by means of hoops. 

It is likewiſe called a ſhoulder-of-mutton-ſail, when laced by the fore-leech to a ſingle maſt. 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY 2 CANVAS IN THIS SAIL, 


PIT ig acer of cloths by the length of the head, 
EXAMPLE. 


half the number of cloths. 
5 yards; length of the head. 


Total 224 yards, 
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THE PRACTICE OF SAIL-MAKING; 1 137 


BOAT -s LU G SAIL. 


This ſail is quadrilateral, and made of canvas No. 7 or 8. The head is bent to a yard, which 
hangs obliquely to the maſt at one third of its length, and extends within 4 inches of the cleats. 

Two or three cloths are gored on the fore- leech, and an even gore of 6 inches per cloth is made 
on the head. The foot is gored with a ſweep; the eloth at the elue being cut with à 3 inch ſhort 
gore, the next cloth is ſquare, and the cloths from thence to the tack are wg at the-rate' of 6 ors 
inches per cloth. 


The fore-leech is as deep as hs kh of the "IP 5 the aberdeen is be has the — 
leech by nearly half the depth of the fore-leech. 


Two ſmall holes are made in each cloth in the head. | E OY 4 

This fail has two reefs parallel with the foot, the upper one is half way up the de dad and the 
other is equally diſtant from that and the foot. Sometimes reef- bands 3 or 4 inches broad are put on 
at the reefs, but when theſe are not uſed, a ſmall hole is made in every ſeam inſtead of them. 

Small cringles are made on the leeches at each reef; earing- cringles are made « aids > nock _ 
op and 10 or 12 ſtrands in the length of the rope are ſeized at the tack wind elue. 


oe ll 


RULE T0 FIND THE QUANTITY OF. CANVAS IN THIS SAIL, 


ether the number of cloths in the head and foot, and halve the ſum to make it ſquare: add the depth of the leeches 


d halve the ſum for a medium depth: then multiply the number of Tquare cloths by the medium depth, he ang. 
oy A — -gores and reef. bands. 


To find the quantity in the ſiut: gores. Multiply the number of gored cloths to the tack by the foot-gore on the cloth-next . 
| EXAMPLE, 
6 ſquarecloths, | 5 number of cloths gored 10 the tack. © 


4 yards: medium depth. =» leckagy r 
"24 yards. gs | Total 70 inches, or 3 yards and a quarter, nearly, 


138 THE PRACTICE OF JF SAIL-MAKING, I 
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| We | BOAT'S SPRITSAILS. 


Theſe ſails are quadrilateral, and made of canvas No. 7 or 8, the fore-leeches are ede to kr 
reſph&tive maſts by lacings, reeved through holes made in them; and the heads are elevated and ex- 
tended by ſprits, or ſmall yards, that croſs the ſail diagonally from the maſt to the peck; the lower 
end of the ſprit, reſts in a wreath or collar of rope called a ain" which encircles the maſt at © ihe 
foot of the ſail. 

The fore-leeches of the main and "2 ſprit-ſails are the FR, of the maſt within 12 inches of the 
gunyale, and have one or two gored-cloths. The heads of them have an even gore of 12 or 14 inches 
per Cloth. 

The fore-leech of the mizen ſprit-ſail is the depth of. the maſt, ous to-clear the gunwale; and . 
ſquare. The head has an even gore of 11 inches per cloth. 

Small holes are made in the fore-leeches: thoſe in the main and fore ſprit-ſails are one . * 
thoſe in the migen are three-quarters of a yard aſunder. Holes are alſo made in the ſeams, acroſs 
the fail, at one-fifth of the depth of the after-leech from the foot, for the reef. 

Ten or 12 turns or twiſts of the ſtrands 1 in the length of the rope is ſeized, to form bights, at 5 
_ nock, F clue. — 


"ROLE TO FIND THE : QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN SPRITSAILS. 


inner: cloths in the head and foot, and halve the ſum to make it ſquare: add the depth of the leeches ure 


the ſum for a medium depth; then multiply the number of ſquare cloths by the medium depth. 
| EXAMPLES. | 


I MAIN-SPRITSAIL | FORE-SPRITSAIL MIZEN-SPRITSAIL. 
| 6 ſquare cloths, | * 5 ſquare clothe, | 3 cloths, 

1 $4 medium depth. ; OD $f medium depth, _34 medium . 
* If yards, - Total B74 * Il Total 2 yards. 


. ** 
4 


BOAT S FORESATL. 


\ 7 


This ſail is 1 and made of canvas No. 8. The leech is of the ſame depth as the forc- 


leech of the fore-ſpritſail, and the foot is made wide enough to ſpread from the ſtem to the maſt. 


The depth of the fore-part, or hoiſt, divided by the number of cloths, gives the length of each 


gore. The foot is cut ſquare. 
TVo inches of ſlack- cloth ſhould be "arg up with the rophh in every ry yard in the depth of the eit. 


4 RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THIS SAIL. 
Mobiply half the number of cloths in th Gil by the depth of the leech. | 
EXAMPLE. 


14 half the number of cloths, 
. 5 yards: depth of the leech, 


Total © 25 yar's, | | : 
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THE PRACTICE OF SAII-MAK ING. 139 


BOAT'S J1B. 


This fail is triangular, and made of canvas No. 8. The leech is of the fume aptly ma nat. rs; 
the fore-ſail, and the foot is as wide as the length of the bowſprit. 


The depth of the fore part, or hoiſt, divided by the number of cloths, gives the length of each 


gore. Tho foot is cut with a-{weep, at the rate of 6 or 7 inches per cloth, nn 
clue. 


Two inches of gack-cloth ſhould be taken up wich the rope in every yard in the hoiſt. 


* 


RULE TO FIND THE Ran OF CANVAS IN THIS 8$AIL, 
Mah half the number of cloths by the depth of the leech. 


b. 


n ultiply the gores, when added together, by the number of cloths; een u-. . 
| ub . 8 EXAMPLE 
14 half the number of cloths. . Gores. | 
4+ yards: depth of the leech. It WE 
yards. | 12 | 
eee. ——— ' 
21 inches. 
Tol Ar : | 


3 number of cloths, | 
Total 63 inches, or one yard and three quarters. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Aarne frgathes Gil i heobutucoremmendatios hore che halen in tht an tr HE 
thus: one hole to be made in the ſeam, another in the middle of the canvas, and ſo on alternately; 
the hole in the ſeam to be half an inch lower than the hole in the middle of the canvas. By this the 


ſtrain would lie upon the holes in the ſeam, which are more capable of bearing it than thoſe holes 
whictcare in the ſingle canvas. 


1 
P ? a 2 
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It is likewiſe recommended to cut theſe holes with a hollow punch, inſtead of making them with a 
moved or pricker | 
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dividing the ſum by three. 
| On” 8 curtains. Multiply the number of cloths by the length. 
. EXAMPLE, 
ron AWNINGS. rox THE MEDIUM BREADTH. FOR THE CURTAIN. 
a Main-deck awning. Breadth at main-maſt, 4 number of cloths. 
44 number of cloths. F Kr | ; y 1 yards in length. 
- - — e idw „ IO 
NR yards ; * bread midway | m_ SOR 
Total "216 yards. | ; 3) 27 © —— 


THE" PRACTICE OF SAIL-MAKING.. - 


Awnings are made of canvas No. 1 or 2. The length of the main-deck awning is from the centre 


| of the fore-maſt to the centre of the main-maſt. The width is ſhaped agreeably to the breadths of 


ma ſhip, 'taken at the main-maſt, the fore-maſt, and at the midway between. 

The length of the quarter-deck awning is from the centre of the main-maſt to the centre of the 
mizen-maſt. The width is ſhaped agreeably to the breadths of the Nr. taken at the main-maſt, 
the mizen-maſt, and at the midway between. 

The length of the poop or after-awning is from the centre of the mizen-maſt to he enſign-ſtaff, 
about ſeven feet above the deck. The width is ſhaped agreeably to the breadths of the ſhip, taken 
at the.mizen-maſt, the taffarel, and at the midway between. 

"Veſſels in harbour, particularly in the royal navy, have uprights, (inſtead of maſts) ; one fixed at 
the break of the quarter-deck, one at the forecaſtle, and one at the knightheads forward. The 


lengths and breadths are taken as before, only at thoſe uprights inſtead of at the maſts. 
The canvas is cut out to the given breadths of the awning, allowing about nine inches to hang 


down on each ſide, which is ſometimes ſcolloped and bound with green baize, and is ſewed together 
with an inch ſeam, and tabled all round with a two or three inch tabling. Half the diameter of the 
maſts is cut out in the middle at * end, 0 lacing- holes are made acroſs the ende to connect one 


awning to another. 


On the upper part, along the middle and ſides, is ſewed one inch and half or two inch rope, to 
which the trucks: are ſewed at about e of a yard aſunder. A thimble is ſpliced in each 


end of the rope. 
Sometimes curtains are made to * to the ſides of the awnings, of this ſame ban as the awn- 


i ings. Their depth is taken from the ſides of the awning to the gunwale, ſuppoſing the awning to be 
in its place. The ſeams and tablings are the ſame as thoſe of the awnings, and OT are made 


_ the upper - I of the curtain, and'the ſide A of the — 


3 . 


RULE TO "FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN AWNINGS. 


Multiply the 3 of cloths by the net breadth. The medium breadch i is found * adding together the three breadths, and 


R—— —— 


8 medium breadth, 9 yards. 
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THE PRACTICE or SAIL-MAKING. 


QUARTER-CLOT ES. 


Quarter-cloths are made of canvas No. 1 or 2. They are extended from the rough- tree - rail of the 
quarter- deck to the plank- ſneer. The length is taken from the aft- part of the ſtern, along the rough 
tree- rail upon the quarter, to the haunch, or where the rail ends: the depths are taken from the rail 
to the plan K. ſheer, at the fore part of the rail, at the taffarel, and at the mid way between. They con- 
tain in general two whole cloths, and one gored cloth which is always placed at the r b 

U eee eee c 301 got 


ane ro FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN QUARTER-CLOTHS, 


2 the ah of whole cloths b by the 1 . add the a in the gored cloth. 


ar ax by ee ed-cloth, Take the mh the gored -cloth at the ends and in the middle; add them together, and 
tinge theic ſum by a medium — Then multiply that medium breadth by the length of the cloth. 


EXAMPLE.. 


20 yards; len To find the quanti in the gored cloth. 
2 0 mber of . cloths, Breadth at the _ * the fall I - inches. 
40 yards. * — * * = ret, 

6% in the gored-cloth, h 8 Fl | ag 


3) 24 


—— m 1 20 
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MAS T-COATs. 


Maſt- coats are made of canvas No. 1 or 2, to fit round the maſt and hole in the deck; When 
fixed, they have the ſhape of a cone. Girth the maſt about 18 inches above the deck, and girth round 
the deck three inches from the maſt-hole. This gives the circumference at top and bottom. The length 
is obtained by meaſuring ſtrait the diſtance between the places girthed. Divide the lower girths into 
an equal number of parts, ſuitably to the width of the canvas, allowing ſor the ſeams, which are one 
inch wide. The cloths muſt be gored upwards, to produce the circumference of the maſt at the top- 
girth, and, when ſewed together, cut with a ſweep to ſet neatly round the * The upper part is 
then ſewed into a double canvas collar, ſix inches wide. . 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN n 


Map th e des oy ue . and 8d dec in the cl, 
EXAMPLE. 


Total 9 8 or 31 yards. 
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THE PRACTICE OF SAIL-MAKING. 


-RUDDER-COATS. 


Rudder-coats are made of canvas No. 1 or 2, to fit round the rudder and the hole in the counter. 


Girth the circumference of the rudder-hole; then-round the rudder and part of the ſtern-poſt about 
four feet below the counter. This gives the width at top and bottom. The length is obtained by 


meaſuring the diſtance between the places girthed. 0 
Divide the upper girths into an equal number of breadths, ſuitably to the canvas, Wa for the 
ſeams. The cloths are gored downwards with a ſmall ſweep, that the coat may bag, and not ſet too 


tight when — . ſame are one inch wide, and a two or three inch tabling is made all round, 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY or CANVAS IN A AVDDER<COAT. 


u the —_— clots by the * the coat, 


EXAMPLE, 


15 — h of the 
4 coat. 
2 eee 


Total 28 6 or 91 yards. 


WIN DSAIL, OR VENTILATOR. 


The windfail or ventilator is made of canvas No. 1 or 2. It is uſed for circulating freſh air between 
deck; and is in the form of a cylinder. Four breadths are ſewed together, and the outer ſelvages 
joined, with an inch ſeam, leaving one cloth four feet ſhort of the top. A three inch tabling goes 
round the top and bottom. It is kept diſtended by circular hoops, made of aſh, ſewed to the inſide; 
one at top, and one at every fix feet diſtance. The upper part, or top, is covered with canvas, and 
@ ſmall rope ſewed round the edge; into which are ſpliced, at the quarters, the ends of two pieces of 
rope, that are ſewed up to the middle, and an eye formed by ſeizing the bights. The length of a 
3 is _ nine feet above the deck to three or four fect below the lower hatchway. 


RULE TO FIND THE QUANTITY OF CANVAS IN THE VENTILATOR, 


Nl n 4K So Tenge, 
y ” EXAMPLE. 


4 number of clothe. 
9 yards in length, 


Total 36 yards. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REGULATIONS RELATIVE TO SAILS AND SAIL-CLOTH. 


IHE manufacturing of ſails and ſail-cloth has attracted the attention of the legiſlature. Regula- 
tions have been eſtabliſhed and nme given, from time to time, for the maker of ſail- cloth 
as well as for the ſail- maker. | 

The act of the 5 and 8 William HI. c. 10. § 14. enacts, That ſo much of Engliſh ſail-cloth as 
ſhall be found fit for the ſervice of his majeſty's navy, ſhall have the preference of all foreign ſail- 
cloth; and the commiſſioners of the navy are directed and required, from time to time, to contract 
and agree for ſuch Engliſh-made ſail- cloth, and to allow the makers and manufacturers thereof a re- 
compence of two-pence per yard for the ſame above what they pay for foreign cloth of equal ſtrength 
and goodneſs.”** The acts, however, that materially affect this ſubject, are the 9 Geo. II. c. 37. and 
the 19 Geo. II. c. 27. both of which, though originally made to continue for ſeven years only, have 
been found ſo beneficial that they have been continued, and ſtill do regulate this branch of naval 
manufacture. We have therefore g e correct . of both. 


aun of * dun ee eee eee, Britiſh fail-cloth, and. the hvac 
an e e e duties menen wn 


" All ec e ſail-cloth or canvas, uſually entered as wat duck, or vitry canvas, fit for 
the making of ſails, and imported into Great Britain by way of merchandize, for which any duties 

are payable, ſhall be ſtamped at the time of the landing thereof, in the Part whens the ny ſhall be | 
imported or landed. 

« The commiſſioners of the cuſtoms hall ein ſtamps for all Pant al, dee fail a canvas 
imported, with which, after the duty is paid, it ſhall be ſtamped; and for that purpoſe the commiſ- 
ſioners ſhall cauſe ſtamps to be diſtributed to the proper officers of the cuſtoms, at every port where 
ſuch foreign- made ſail-cloth or canvas ſhall be imported; which officers are required to ſtamp every 
ſuch piece or parcel of foreign- made ſail-cloth or canvas: the ſtamp ſhall denote the place or coun- 
try from whence the ſaid cloth or canvas ſhall be imported; and the commiſſioners in providing the 
ſtamps ſhall take care that they be ſo contrived that the impreſſion may be durable, and ſo as the ſame 
may be the leaſt liable to be counterfeited; and the ſaid ſtamps may be altered or renewed, from time to 
time, as his majeſty ſhall think fit; and if any perſon ſhall counterfeit or, forge. any ſuch ſtamp or 
impreſſion upon any foreign made ſail- cloth, then ſuch perſon ſo offending, and duly convicted thereof; 
ſhall forfeit the ſum of fifty pounds; and if any perſon ſhall ſell, or expoſe to ſale, any.ſuch foreign 
made ſail· cloth with a counterfeit — thereon, knowing the ſame * be counterfeit, ſuch . 
ſhall forfeit the ſum of fifty pounds. 

And for the better aſcertaining, and e the ſail-· cloth of the Britiſh, ae — 
foreign ſail- cloth, every manufacturer of ſail- cloth in Great-Britain | ſhall affix or impreſs, or cauſe 
to be affixed or impreſſed, on every piece of ſail-cloth by him manufactured, a ſtamp; containing the 
hame and place of abode of ſuch manufacturer, . words at length: and if 
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any manufacturer of ſail-cloth, or other perſon, ſhall ſell or expoſe to ſale, or work up into ſails, any 


piece or bolt of Britiſh ſail-cloth without being ſtamped as aforeſaid, fuch manufacturer or other perſon 


ſo offending, and being thereof lawfully convicted upon the oath of one or more credible witneſs or 
witneſſes before any juſtice of the peace for the place where the offence ſhall be committed, ſhall for- 
feic the ſum of ten pounds for every piece of ſail- cloth by him or them ſold or expoſed to ſale, or 
worked up into fails, not being ſo ſtamped; and if any perſon ſhall wilfully or maliciouſly cut off, 


deſtroy, or obliterate, any ſtamp ſo affixed, (except in the tarring or working up the ſame, ) or ſhall affix 


or impreſs any ſtamp, on which ſhall be ſtamped the name or place of abode of any other perſon, and 
not his or their real name or names and place or places of abode, ſuch perſon, being convicted of any 
of the ſaid offences, ſhall, for every offence, forfeit the ſum of five pounds; which laſt mentioned 
forfeiture ſhall be levied and recovered by diſtreſs, and ſale of the offender's goods and chattels, by 


| warrant under the hands and ſeals of two or more juſtices of the peace for the place where the offence 


ſhallbbe committed, and ſhall be applied to the uſe of the informer or informers. | 
And, for encouraging the uſe and conſumption of the manufacture of Britiſh ſail-cloth, every ſhip 
or veſſel which ſhall be built in Great-Britain, and every ſhip'or veſſel which ſhall be built in any of 
his majeſty's plantations in America, ſhall, upon her firſt ſetting out to ſea, have or be furniſhed 
with one full and compleat ſet of ſails made up of ſail- cloth manufactured in Great-Britain; and in 
caſe ſuch ſhip ſhall not, on her firſt ſetting out, be ſo fitted out and furniſhed, that then, and er 
ſuch neglect and default, the maſter of ſuch ſhip ſhall forfeit the ſum of fifty pounds. 

No fail-maker, or other perſon, in this kingdom, ſhall make up into fails or tarpaw lins any 
foreign- made ſail- cloth or canvas, not ſtamped according to the directions of this act; and in caſe 


any perſon ſhall make or work up into fails or tarpawlins any foreign-made ſail- cloth or canvas, 


other than as aforeſaid, ſuch ſails and tarpawlins ſhall be forfeited ; and ſuch il-maker, &c. ſhall 
likewiſe forfeit the ſum of twenty pounds. | 

All fail-cloth made in Great-Britain ſhall be ured; in the manner ind according ro __ di- 
rections hereinafter mentioned, viz. every piece or bolt of Britiſh ſail-cloth, that ſhall be 24 inches 


in breadth and thirty-eight yards in length, ſhall weigh according to the numbers and weights here 


mentioned; viz. No. 1, 44 pounds each bolt; No. 2, 41; No. 3, 38; No. 4, 35 No. 5. 32 No: 6, 
291 No. 7, 24; No. 8, 21; No. 9, 18; and No. 10, 15; pounds each bolt. 

And in caſe any piece or bolt of either of ſuch reſpective numbers or ſorts of Britiſh fail-cloth 
ſhall be made of a different breadth or length than before mentioned, ſuch: piece or bolt of | Britiſh 
fail=cloth ſhall be encreaſed or diminiſhed in weight, in proportion to the difference in ſuch length or 
breadth, and ſhall be marked or ftamped with ſuch number as ſhall be agreeable to the weight; and the 
warp or chain of every piece or bolt of the firſt ſix numbers of ſuch Britiſh ſail-cloth ſhall be wholly 
wrought and made of double yarn, and ſhall contain, in every piece or bolt of 24 inches in breadth, at 
leaſt 560 double threads of yarn, and in every piece of ſuch fail-cloth, that ſhall be 30 inches in 
breadth, ar leaſt 00 double threads of yarn ; and in every bolt of ſuch ſail-cloth, that ſhall be of any 
other breadths than as aforeſaid, a certain number or quantity of double threads of yarn, in proportion 
to the number of double threads of yarn expreſſed to be contained in the breadth, as aforeſaid; and 
the warp and ſhoot yarn, which ſhall be wrought in every piece or bolt of the firſt four numbers of 
ſuch ſail- cloth, ' ſhall be made of long flax, without any mixture of ſhort or bar flax; or of long 
flax, or Italian hemp, or Braak hemp; and all the flax and hemp uſed in making the warp and ſhoot 
oe we ſich * of the aforeſaid in irn eee b eng e eee and 
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good in its kind, and well dreſſed ; and the yarn well cleanſed, even ſpun and well twiſted ; and all 
the ſhoot yarn of each piece of ſail- cloth of the four firſt numbers ſhall be full as ſtrong as the warp 
yarn, and cloſe ſtruck with four ſhoots of treble threads at the diſtance of every two feet or there. 
abouts ; and. both the warp and ſhoot yarn ſhall be as ſtrong as the warp and ſhoot yarn that are uſually 
wrought in the ſail-cloth of thoſe four firſt numbers that are made for and uſed in his majeſty's 
navy: and no flax yarn uſed in any Britiſh ſail- cloth ſhall be whitened with lime, on forfeiture of ſix- 
pence per yard for every yard that ſhall be ſo whitened, made, ſold, or worked up into new fails, 
in Great-Britain, any ways eſſentially different, lighter, or inferior i in . and goodneſs to any 
of the aforeſaid directions or reſtrictions. 

Every ſail- maker or other perſon, who ſhall make or work up ſail-cloth into fails or tarpawlins, 
ſhall cauſe this act, or an abſtract thereof, to be put up or affixed, there to continue, in ſome public 


part of the loft, ſhop, or workhouſe, where his 1 trade is carried on, or his workmen * 
under the ne of forty ſhillings. * 


Abſtra# f A An act for the more effeQual mie the 5 now payable on foreigu- made ſail<cloth imported into 
this kingdom ; for charging all foreign-made ſails with a duly ; and for explaining a doubt concerning ſhips being 
obliged at their firſt ſelling out to ſea to be furniſhed with one compleat ſet of ſails made of Britiſh ſail-cloth." 


« Every maſter of any ſhip or veſſel belonging to any of his majeſty's ſubjects, navigated with any 

foreign- made ſail or ſails, or who ſhall have any foreign-made ſail or ſails on-board his ſhip or veſſel, 
ſhall, at the time of making his entry or report of ſuch ſhip or veſſel at the Cuſtom-Houſe, make a 
report upon oath of all foreign-made fails uſed in or being on-board ſuch ſhip or veſſel; and he ſhall, 
before ſuch ſhip or veſſel is cleared by the officers of the cuſtoms inwards, where ſuch ſhip makes any 
diſcharge of her lading, pay the ſame e as are payable for all N ſails PO by way 
of merchandize. 
Every ſuch fail ſhall be ſtamped at the RR where ſuch ſhip in her entry in manner derail 
mentioned; and in caſe the maſter of ſuch ſhip ſhall not make the ſaid entry, and pay ſuch duty be- 
fore the ſhip ſhall be cleared by the officers of the cuſtoms, ſuch ſails ſhall be forfeited, and the 
maſter ſhall for every offence forfeit the ſum of fifty pounds, one moiety thereof to the ple my 5 
majeſty, and the other moiety to the perſon who ſhall ſue for the ſame. 10 

Provided always, if the maſter of ſuch ſhip ſhall, after his report made, and before the ſhip $55 pt 
ed by the officers of the cuſtoms, declare his intention of not paying the ſaid duty, and ſhall deliver 
to the officer of the cuſtoms of the port, where he makes ſuch report, the ſails for which he has de- 
clared his intention of not paying the ſaid duty; in ſuch caſe the fails are hereby declared to be for- 
feited to his majeſty ; and ſuch maſſes ſhall not be ſubject or liable to pay the ſaid N or e ger of 
fifty pounds. 

Provided always, that nothing 3 da ſhall: be e e adjudged; or taken, to 
charge or make liable any captain or maſter of any ſhip coming from the Eaſt-Indies, with any of the 
duties or forfeitures aforeſaid, for or upon account of ſuch ſhip being navigated with, or having on- 
_ any-foreign-made ſail or _ which ſhall be "yy ſuch cn or e -brovghe from the 

ſt-Indies. 

All foreign-made ſail-cloth or-canvas, uſually 8 as . e duck, or vitry canvas, fit to be 
made uſe of for the making of ſails, which ſhall be imported into Great-Britain, by way of merchan- 
dize, and upon the importation whereof any duties are made payable, ſnall be ſtamped at the time 
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of the landing thereof, at or in the port or place where the ſame ſhall be imported, as hereafter men- 
tioned, 


And whereas the 8 uſed in purſuance of the former 5 are of too ſmall ee e and 


make a very obſcure mark and impreſſion, liable to be ſoon defaced and become undiſtinguiſhable, 


it is enacted, that the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms ſhall provide ſtamps of 8 inches diameter each, 
for the ſtamping of all foreign- made ſails and foreign-made ſail- cloth, and ſhall cauſe the ſaid ſtamps 
to be diſtributed amongſt proper officers of the cuſtoms, of every port in Great-Britain ; and the 
officers of every port are hereby required to ſtamp all foreign- made fails, and foreign-made ſail-cloth, 
which ſhall be imported into the ſeveral ports where they reſide ; and which ſtamps ſhall, in order to 
make the impreſſion durable, be dipped in a liquor made of red-lead, mixed with linſeed oil well 


boiled; and the ſtamp or impreſſion therewith made ſhall expreſs and denote the place and port in 


which ſuch fails and foreign-made fail-cloth are entered; and the commiſſioners, in providing the 
ſtamps, ſhall take care that they be ſo contrived, that the impreſſion may be plain and durable, and ſo 


as the ſame may be the leaſt liable to be counterfeited : and if any perſon ſhall counterfeit or forge any 


ſtamp provided in purſuance of this act, upon any foreign-made fail-cloth, or foreign-made ſails, or 


ſhall ſell ſuch ſail-cloth with counterfeited or forged ſtamps, knowing the ſame to be forged, rom ſuch 


perſon ſo offending ſhall forfeit the ſum of fifty pounds. 

No ſail-maker or other perſon, within Great-Britain or in his 8 s plantations in America, 
| ſhall make up into ſails or tarpawlins any foreign-made ſail- cloth not ſtamped according to this act; 
and in caſe any perſon ſhall make up into ſails or tarpawlins, any foreign ſail-cloth other than as aforc- 
ſaid, ſuch fails and tarpawlins ſhall be forfeited; and every perſon ſo offending, and being thereof 
lawfully convicted, upon the oath of one or more credible witneſſes, before one or more juſtices of the 
. peace, for the place where the offence ſhall be committed, ſhall forfeit the ſum of fifty pounds, for every 
ſuch fail or tarpawlin; which penalty of fifty pounds ſhall be levied and recovered by diſtreſs and ſale 
of the offender's goods and chattels, by warrant under the hands and ſeals of two or more juſtices of the 
peace for the place where the offence ſhall be committed, and ſhall go and be applicd to the uſe of the 
informers ; and for want of ſuch diſtreſs, ſuch juſtices may commit ſuch Wa to gaol for the ſpace 
of fix months, or until he pays the penalty of fifty pounds. 

Every perſon who ſhall make up into fails any foreign-made ſail- cloth, ſhall place the ſtamps af- 
fixed or impreſſed on ſuch foreign fail-cloth-in the moſt conſpicuous part of ſuch fails, (that is to 
. ſay,) on the aſter- ſide of ſuch fails, and in ſuch manner, that the number of ſtamps in every fail may 
appear proportionably to the number of - bolts or pieces contained in the ſaid fail; and in caſe any 
perſon ſhall make up any foreign-made ſail-cloth or canvas, into fails, in any other manner than as 
aforeſaid, ſuch ſails ſhall be e, and ſuch perſon ſnall for 1 offence forfeit the ſum of ten 
pounds. 

No perſon eee thall alter, repair, or mend, any fails, ws of 8 ſail- cloth, not 
ſtamped according to this act; and in caſe any perſon ſhall alter, repair, or mend, any ſails not ſtamped 
as aforeſaid, ſuch perſon ſhall, for every fail ſo mended, forfeit the ſum of twenty pounds. 

Every ſail- maker in Great-Britain, and in his majeſty's plantations in America, ſhall affix or impreſs, 
or cauſe to be affixed or ĩimpreſſed, on every new fail by him ſo made, a ſtamp, 8 inches in diameter, 
containing the name and place of abode of ſuch ſail-maker in plain diſtinct letters and words at 
length; and which ſaid ſtamp, in order to make the impreſſion durable, ſhall be dipped in a liquid 
made with lamp-black, mixed with linſeed-oil well boiled; and in cafe any perfon ſhall make any 

new fail, and ſhall deliver the ſame to any captain or maſter of any ſhip or veſſel, not being ſtampt 
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by him ſo delivered, not ſtamped, forfeit the ſum of ten pounds. 
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with his name and place of abode, ſuch ſail ſhall be forfeited; and every perſon ſhall, for every ſail 


— 
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And whereas doubts have ariſen about the meaning of a clauſe in the preceding act, of the ninth 
year of his preſent majeſty's reign, by which ſhips are obliged at their firſt ſetting out, or being 
firſt navigated at ſea, to be furniſhed with one full and compleat ſet of ſails made of ſail-cloth ma- 
nufactured in Great-Britain: to obviate ſuch doubts for the future, it is enacted, that every ſhip or 
veſſel built in Great-Britain, or in his majeſty's plantations in America, ſhall upon her firſt ſetting out, 
or being firſt navigated, be furniſhed with one compleat ſet of new ſails, (bona fide belonging to ſuch 
ſhip or veſſel) made of ſail- cloth manufactured in Great-Britain; and in caſe ſuch ſhip or veſſel ſhall 
not, on her firſt ſetting out, be furniſhed with a new ſet of ſails made of ſail-cloth of the manufac. 
ture of Great-Britain as aforeſaid, that, for every ſuch — the maſter 1 ſuch ſhip or veſſel ſhall 
forfeit the ſum of fifty pounds. 

It has been ſubſequently enacted by the 33 Geo. III. c. 49. that no part of the penalties, contain- 
ed in the 9 Geo. II. c. 37. which do nat attach to double fail cloth, ſhall extend to Britiſh cauvas 
made with ſingle thread warps, corded or not corded, and fit for or made into ſails. And that ſuch 
ſingle canvas ſhall be deemed Britiſh fail cloth, and be equally entitled, with double canvas, to the 
bounties. Provided that the ſaid ſingle thread fail cloth be mage of equally good materials, and be 
conformable, in weight and all other things, to the reſtrictions on double thread fail cloth. 
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DUTIES PAYABLE UPON THE IMPORTATION OF SAIL CLOTH. 


„ 40 4. 
Sail cloth or duck, Dutch or French, not exceeding 36 inches in breadth for 120 elle, ; 7 RO — 4 3 1 
Sail cloth or duck, Dutch or French, exceeding 36 inches for 120 ells, — — — 316 x 
Sail cloth of Ruſſia, in Britiſh ſhips, not exceeding 36 inches for 120 ells, — — — 1 9 
Sail cloth of Ruſſia, in foreign ſhips, not exceeding 36 inches for 120 ells — — — 2 3 1 
Sail cloth of Ruſſia, in Britiſh ſhips, exceeding 36 inches for 120 ells, ; — — — 314 9 
Sail cloth of Ruſſia, in foreign ſhips, exceeding 36 inches for 120 ell, —— — — 316 1 
Sail cloth of Ruſlia, not exceeding 36 inches, and not otherwiſe enumerated, for 120 ells, 2 19 
Sail cloth of Ruſſia, exceeding 36 inches, and not otherwiſe enumerated, for 120 elle, — — 314 9 
Sail cloth or canvas, of Ireland, on which the bounty of 4d. per yard has been there granted, and of the value of 18. ad. | 
per yard, or upwards, the yard, — — — — — 0 
Sail cloth or canvas, of Ireland, on which the bounty of ad. per yard has been there granted, of the value of 10d. and 
under 12. ad. the yard, per yard, — — — — — oO 0 2 c 
Sails ready made, for every 100 pounds value thereof, — — — — 45 0 0 


It is the practice of Government to mark each bolt or piece of canvas, before it is made up into 
fails, with a blue ſtreak down the middle; made with a compoſition of linſeed oil, white lead, and 
ground indigo, well boiled together. | 

By the 9 and 10 Wm. III. c. 41. Any perſon in whoſe poſſeſſion any canvas with the blue ſtreak 
up the middle, being the king's mark, is found, without a certificate of its having been purchaſed of 
the commiſſioners of the navy, forfeits the property, -and is liable to the penalty of £200 with coſts 
of ſuit. By the 9 Geo. I. c. 8. The judge, before whom ſuch offender is convicted, is empowered to 
mitigate the penalty, commit, until the ſame be paid, or order corporal puniſhment, by being _—_ 
lickly whipped; or kept to hard labour for a time, not exceeding fix months. 

The commiſſioners of his majeſty's navy by the 1ſt. of Geo. I. c. 15. are cared; for clin; 
zlement of the king's ſtores under the value of 208. to fine the offender, not exceeding double the va- 
lue al or to impriſon, not exceeding three months. 
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8 
She wing the Length of any Gore . its Depth, from 1 Inch to 6 Feet in Depth, on the Selvage of Canvaſe 


24 Inches wide. 


E X A M 3 1 
In the Column of Depth, find the Depth required, and the oppoſite Column will ſhew the 


the be 3 Feet 

Inches, — — which is the Length — Lagnd. 8800 ht 
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The Number of Reefs, Points, Ropebands, and Gaſkets, in fining each of the undermentioned Sails, 


c If more Points, Ropebands, or Gaſkets, are uſed than in the Table, they are made on-board. 
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Ropes. 
8 
T : | 2 
1 1 2 
| 
he Inches. Inches. 
Main Courf — lese 3 2 
Fore Courſes — — 54 Try S. or Storm 
Mizen Courſes 2 1 
3 1 
Main Topſails ER 2} | ; 
=o 2 
— Save all TopSail 4414 
— of | 1 
Mizen Topfails — „ 
— KY 1 
"og ö 850. U Square Sail 
prit T. S. Main & F. 8. 24 |. 1 
Main & Fore Stayſails — — Gaff Top Nn 
Fore Top Stays e 24 | f 1 
Main Top Stay Sai Fore Sail 
Middle Stay Sail 2 l $0 
Mizen Stay Sails Storm Fore Sai 
| | 5 
Main, Fore, & Top, Stud. Sa. 11 Tail 
Topal. Stud. Miz. TopGal. Water Sai 
——— 25 | 1+ 
g irſt Jib 
14 | 6 
x $cond Jib 
Flying Jibs — 24 14 | 6 
Phird Jib 
Driver Sails — 14 6 
4 
Storm J ib 
Boats-Sails — — | 14 | 5 
| | 


Clue-Ropes for the Main and Fore Courſes to be 2 Inches bigger from 50 upwards, and 11 bigger downwards, 
Cluo-Ropes for the Mizen Courſes | an Inch bigger md 3 Fathoms beg 
Clue-Ropes to Flying-Jibs and Drivers to be 2 an Inch bigger and 2 Fathoms long. 

All Stay-Sails have Clue-Ropes 4 an Inch bigger and 2 Fathoms long. 


Cringles 1 an Inch lefs than the Rope. 
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FRACTICES OF SAIL-MAKING: 


IN the merchant-ſervice, the maſting of ſhips often depends upon the fancy of the builder or owner; of courſe, the dimen. | 
Bons of the fails muſt correſpondently vary. It would not, therefore, have been attended with great utility, if we had given 
the dimenſions of fails to merchant-ſhips of particular tonnages 3 becauſe ſome maſts houſe more than others, and their heads 


are of very different lengths. They will be beſt obtained by following the directions for the making of each fail, as given 
'before in this treatiſe, 


%, * 


— 


It has been ſuggeſted, by a very experienced fail-maker, that much advantage would frequently refult to the naval ſervice, 
Tf many of the ſails of ſhips were made of equal fize; ſo that, in caſes of neceſſity, they might be interchangeably uſed. 
Thus, the mizen-top-ſail being, at preſent, nearly the ſiae of the main-top-gallant ſail, there ſeems no reaſon why the yards, 
maſts, and, oficourſe, the fails, ſhould not be made to ſuit each other. | 

The main and fore top- ſalls only differ, in general, 1 cloth, or about 2 feet, at head and foot, and in depth from 1 to 3 


Feet: the maſts, yards, and ſails, might here be made alike ; ee hag d the practice in brigs, and was firſt intro- 
duced in the North-country trade. 


The main and fore ey Eat fir dige very le in dept and only 1 cloth, or abby « hoe; = head and fore: theſe 
might eafily be made alike. | 

The mizen top-gallant-ſail-and main and fore royal might be brought to the fame dimenſions. 

The mainſail and foreſail might be made alike as to their head; but, as the mainſail has a gore at the leech and a larger 
gore at the foot, in order to clear it of the gallows, boats, Ec. which the forefail has not, it may be more difficult to arrange 
them; but, if much convenience is found in the fails named above, this might be obviated in time. 

The number of ſails in a veſſel take up conſiderable room ; they are put all together, in a fail-room or cabbin, and create 


confuſion in getting out; and, in the event of loſing fails by ſtreſs of weather, and in long voyages, the above alterations 
rn. 


Z number; and, if attention were paid, in the lower- 
maſts, to captain Pakenham's plan, there ſeldom ſeems a caſe where a veſſel, 1 yards, fails, 
- or rigging, might not be repaired without going into harbour. 
Topmaſt ſtudding-fails, as well as lower ftudding-fails, 6K they might, by a very 
5 little attention in planning the rigging of a ſhip, be made ſo as to anſwer both uſes. 
Probably theſe hints would be attended with Ig es merch Gries Rep br the wel wavy, becauſe a 
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THE PLATES or BLOCKS WILL, UPON REFERENCE, CLEARLY ELUCIDATE THIS TREATISE ON BLOCK= 
MAKING. 


— —— — 


Brocxs are well known mechanical inſtruments, poſſeſſing the properties and powers of pullies. 
Theſe powerful inſtruments have from 1 to 8 ſheaves. The blocks in general uſe are, the ſingle 
block, the double block, the treble block, and the fourfold block; but, when heavy weights or 
bodies are required to be raiſed or moved, blocks with a greater number of ſheaves are applied, the 
increaſing power being as two to one for every ſheave moving with the object. Blocks differing from 
the common ſhape, are the bee-block, (which is made by the maſt- maker,] the cheek- block, the long- 
rackle-block, the main-ſheet-block, the monkey-block, the nine-pin-block, the rack- block, the 
ſhoe-block, the ſhoulder-block, the ſiſter- block, the ſnatch-block, the ſtrap-bound-block, the viol- 
block; and the warping-block. To the blocks may be added the dead eyes, hearts, parrels, trucks, 
uphroes, cleats, belaying-pins, toggles, thimbles, travellers, bull's eyes, &c, theſe being all furniſh- 
ed by block-makers. f 


The principal parts of blocks are their ſhells, ſheaves, and pins, which are of various fines and 
powers, according to the effect they are to produce, 

The dimenſions of the ſhells, and the thickneſs and number of the ſheaves, are proportioned to 
the ſize of the ropes working | in them, and the powers required: the ſheaves turn abreaſt of each r 
in the ſhell, on one axis or pin, or one above another, on ſeparate pins. 

The ſhell is made of elm or aſh, and hollowed between the cheeks, with one or more ſheave-holes t to 
receive the ſheave or ſheaves. On the outſide of the cheeks of blocks that are to be ſtrapped, one 
ſcore is cut, towards the ends, in which part of the ſtrap is buried; if they are double-ſtrapped; they 
have two ſcores. A hole is bored through the centre to admit the pin; which, paſſing through both 
ſides of the ſhell, forms the axis for the ſheaves. 

The ſheave is a ſolid cylindrical wheel, and round its circumference is a groove one-third of the 
thickneſs of the ſheave deep, in which the rope works. It is commonly made of lignum-vitez ; but 
when for very laborious purpoſes, it is coaked in the middle with metal, or elſe made of caſt metal: 
if the ſheave is iron, it is coaked with braſs, and if of braſs, with the hardeſt bell-metal. The hole 
in the centre is ſomething larger than the pin. 


The pin is made of lignum-vitz, cocous, COT or iron, and is the axis on which the ſheaves 
turn. | 


DESCRIPTION OF 1 TOOLS, AND EXPLANATION OF THE 7 USED IN 
— BLOCK-MAKING. | 


* * 
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ARSE of a block. The end 8 which the fall reeves. 

AUGER. An iron inſtrument to bore holes with; it conſiſts of a ſhank, * 25M at one . a 

bit, and at the other end an eye to admit a handle, by which it is worked. 

BEARDING. Reducing the thickneſs on the ſides or edges. 

BIT. An iron inſtrument reſembling the ſhank of a gimblet, from 6 to 12 inches long, and from 

I of an inch to 1 inch diameter, and has at its end either a ſcrew, a ſharp point, or edge, to cut or bore 
holes with. 

BO of a rib-ſaw. Two thin i iron le fixed to a wooden handle; in one of the iron Plates is 
an opening to receive a wedge, by which it is fixed to the ſaw. 

BRAKE. An inſtrument to confine blocks while boring the hole through the ſheave: it is n 

eld of a piece of eim plank, 3 inches thick, about 13 inches broad, and 3 feet long, in which, near 

one end, are two pegs 2 inches and a half ſquare fixed in mortiſe holes. Two inches from the ſide 

edge, towards the other end, is a double row of holes; to one of theſe holes a brake is attached by a 
wooden pin, which brake is 2 inches thick, 20 inches long, and 4 inches broad at one end, and 

tapering to a handle at the other. It is uſed as a lever, by preſſing againſt it with the knee, and there- 

by confining the block. | | 

BREAST of a block. The oppoſite end to that which reeves the fall. 

' BURR. A triangular hollow chiſſel, uſed to clear the corners of mortiſes. 

CAP. A ſemiccircular projection from the ſides and round the end of a block above the pin; 
through it two holes are bored, obliquely from the ſides, which meet and form an angle at the nd 7 
through theſe holes the ſtrap is paſſed, to prevent its being chafed. 

CHAMFERING. - Taking off, or flatting ſharp edges. 

CENTRE-BIT. A bit, having in the middle of its end a ſmall ſteel point, 7h a ſharp edge on 
one ſide to cut horizontally, and a ſharp tooth on the oppoſite ſide to cut vertically. Holes bored with 

this inſtrument are not liable to ſplit. 5 

CHEEKS of a block. The two ſides of the ſhell. 

CHESELS. Sharp edged tools, made of iron and ſteel, of different lengths and breadths. 

CHOCKS. Cylindrical pieces of wood or iron, ſcrew-cut at one end, to ſcrew into the end of a 
mandrel; ſome at the other end have a ſort of peg to be driven into the work, which is retained by the 
aſſiſtance of an oppoſite centre: ſome chocks have, inſtead of a wooden peg, three pieces of iron in 
the end; this ſort is chiefly uſed for broad thin work, without an oppoſite centre. Iron chocks are 
ſcrew- cut, ſimilar to wooden ones, and have a box at the end, into which the work is driven and re- 
' tained with, or without, an oppoſite centre; in 1 85 ſides of the box are holes to admit a . to 
punch out the work. ä 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE TOOLS, &c. USED IN BLOCK-MAKING. 151 


- -CLAVE.” A ſtool 14 inches high, made of elm, and ſupported by 4 legs; the top 6 feet long, 2 


or 3 feet wide, and 8 inches thick at each end, and only 4 inches thick in the 2 in which the 
ſhells are ſet up with wedges for making the ſneave-holes. 

CLENCH. To make a pin or bolt faſt by battering and ſpreading the point. 

COAKING oa BUSHING, is letting through the middle of a ſneave a cylindrical piece of metal, 


with a hole through its centre, . to the fize of the pin that is to be admitted as an axis for 
Ps ſheave to run on, &c. &c. 


'. COUNTERSUNK. - A hollow, cut by a bit round the edge of a hole. | 

COUNTERSUNK-BIT. A bit having two cutting edges at the end, reverſed to 20 (other, 
which form an angle from the point. 

DRAWING KNIFE. An inſtrument made of a piece of ſteel, E manch wide, and 20 inches learn ; 
the ends are drawn out fine, bent, and fixed in wooden handles; it is ground to a ſharp edge, and 
ig ſometimes uſed inſtead of the ſtock-ſheave, to pare off the rough wood. 

FALL. The rope that with the blocks compoſes a tackle. 


FORELOCK. A ſmall wedge of iron driven through a hole near the end of iron 1 50 to keep 
them from working out. 


FRAME-SAW, for two perſons to ſaw with, has an iron bow over the back confined at the ends 
by rivets : ſome are ſet in motion by a mill, and have wooden frames. 


- FUTTOCK PLATE, is of iron; the upper part of it is open like a ring, to fix the dead eye in, 
and a round hole is punched in the lower end of the plate for the futtock-ſhrouds to hook in, or a bolt 
to be driven through when uſed for the lower ſhrouds. 

- AUGE. A wooden inſtrument to mark off diſtances, is a FEI ſtick 9 inches OM" with an 
iron tooth through one end; this ſtick ſlides through a mortiſe in the middle of a ſemi-circular piece 
of wood that ſerves as a ſtop, the ſtick being moved at pleaſure. - 

GOUGES are long, ſharp, circular-edged tools, ſimilar to chiſſels. 
turning, are ſtouter and longer than thoſe uſed with a mallet. 

GOUGE-BIT. A bit ſmaller than a centre-bit, with a hollow edge at its end like a | houge. 

' GREEN-HEART, a wood imported from the Weſt-Indies, uſed for the pins of blocks. 
HOLD FAS TS to confine the work on the holdfaſt-bench, are made of iron from 15 to 30 inches 
long, and from half an inch to one inch and a half diameter: this iron is bent at one-third the length, 
and forms nearly a ſquare ; the longeſt part is round, and is called the foot; the ſhorteſt part is flat- 
tened in the inſide, and is called the head: to confine the work it is put through a hole in the bench. 

HOLDFAST-BENCH. A bench of elm plank; its top is 4 feet long, 12 inches wide, and 3 
en thick, with 4 legs 20 inches long; within 4 inches of one end are two upright pieces, 3 inches 


Gouges 4 * wols, uſed in 


| ſquare, fixed in mortiſes; and along the middle of the bench are two rows of holes, in which the hold. 


faſt is jambed to confine the work that is to be ſawed or trimmed. 
- JAMBED. Set faſt with wedges. 


' LASHING. The rope laſhed to a block for ſecuring i it to any object. * 
MANDREL of the turning lathe. An iron ſpindle, with a ſcrew-cut box at one end, to ſcrew the 


chock in which confines the work; round the middle of the ſpindle is a collar with a groove, in 


It is uſed in a lathe that is worked by a wheel. inſtead of a treddle. 
MILL. A patent invention uſed by ſome block-makers; it conſiſts of a large horizontal wheel, 


which the cord works that turns it. 


turned by horſes, which, by means of other wheels, iron cranks, leather bands, &c. gives motion to 
different turning-lathes and frame-ſaws, that cut the ſheaves, and turn the ſheaves and pins. The 
plate of this mill more fully deſcribes its conſtruction and uſe. 
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NOSE-BIT, A bit ſimilar to a gouge bit, having a cutting edge on one fide of the end. 

RASP. A ſort of rough file made of ſteel, with ſhort ſharp teeth upon it. It et in a wooden 
handle, and is uſed to rub down the edges of the ſhells of blocks, &c. | 
_ REAMING. Encreaſing the ſize of a hole by a larger inſtrument. 

RIB-SAW is a long narrow ſaw uſed in a pit. 

ROLLER, a cylindrical pin turning on its own axis, and is uſed i in ſome blocks inſtead of a 
ſheave. 

Patent rollers are made of two parallel circular plates of braſs, about + inch thick, 5 850 or more 
ſolid braſs cylinders are placed at equal diſtances round theſe plates, and work upon their own axis, 
between them, at right angles. Thus any pin working through theſe plates of braſs muſt touch the 
rolling ſurfaces of the ſolid braſs cylinders, by which the friction is confiderably leſſened. 

_ SADDLE, is that part of a monkey-block which” is hollowed out to fit the convexity of the 

yard, to which it is nailed, 

SCORE. A notch or hollow cut by a ſaw, gouge, or chiſſel. | 

SHACKLE. A ſemi-circular ring of iron, with a hole in each end for a ring or bolt of iron to 
pub through, and is uſed to hook or laſh a tackle, &c. to. 

SHOULDER. A projection made upon the recs of blocks, pins, &e, by reducing one part 
to a leſs ſubſtance. 

SPOKE-SHAVE, a kind of plane to ſmooth and finiſh the ſhells, is a piece of ſteel, 4 or more 
inches long, and one inch 4 broad; ſharp at one edge as a knife, and + of an inch thick at the back: 
at each end is left about 2 inches of narrow ſteel, bent up as pegs, by which it is regulated — ſecured 
in a piece of wood 10 inches long, and narrowed at each end, for handles. 

STock. A wooden inſtrument to bore holes with, by fixing a bit in the lower end, and a pin 
with a round head in the other end; the pin and the bit ſerving as an axis to turn it on. 
STOCK-SHAVE. A large ſharp-edged cutting knife, with a handle at one end and a hook at the 

other, by which it hooks in an iron ſtaple that is driven in an elm block; it is uſed to pare off the 
rough wood from the ſhells of blocks, &c. | 

STRAP. . The circular binding of rope or iron ſurrounding a dal by which 4 it is s faſtened with 
a hook or laſhing to any place. | 
_ SWIVEL, any thing which is fixed into another * in which it turns a; 5 
SwWIVEL-HOOK. A hook that turns in the end of an iron nn * the ready taking the 
turns out of a tackle. 

TOGGLE-BOLT. A ſmall 1 iron bolt, having a flat dhe _ with a hole or eye punched 


| TREDDILE. Two thin 1 4 ſeet long, laid tranſyerſely under the lathe; to the lower batten 

the cord is faſtened that connects it to the lathe, and the work is put in motion by the preſſure of the 
workman's foot: the upper batten is fixed at one end to the ground with a thick piece of leather, 
' reſembling a hinge, and at the other end acroſs the under one by an iron pin, as which purpoſe 8 or 
10 holes are bored along the middle to regulate it to the work. 

TURNING-LATHE, a well known machine for turning ſheaves, pins, &c. is apa of two 
legs 34 inches high, and on each fide their upper ends is faſtened a piece of oak, called cheeks, about 
- _ 8 feer long and 5 inches ſquare, and about 3 inches aſunder; between which ſlide two pieces of wood 

Called puppets, that are made to faſten at any diſtance the work may require, by a wedge driven through 
them under the cheeks. Near the upper part of one is fixed a ſtrong ſharp ſpike of tempered ſteel, 
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THE PRACTICE OF BLOCK-MAKING, | 153 
and oppoſite to it in the other is a ſharp-pointed iron ſcrew ; between theſe the work is ſuſtained and 
kept in a circular motion, by means of a cord turned round it, and faſtened above to a pliable pole, 
and underneath to a treddle moved by the foot: againſt the ſides of the puppets is confined a bat- 

ten, with a pin through one end, called a reſt, for the workman to keep his tool in a ſteady poſition 
on. When the work is too heavy for-the treddle to perform, a wheel is ſubſtituted, which is turned 
by one or two handles, and is connected by means of a cord, the ends of which are ſpliced together, 
and fixed in a groove round the wheel, then croſſed and put round a groove in the collar of the man- 
drel: to be turned with a ſwift and regular motion. 
WEB. mn the inſide of the vin and between tbe ſpoken of an iron ſheave. 


THE PRACTICE OF BLOCK-MAKING. 


THE proportions. for ſingle, double, treble, fourfold, and other blocks, are as follow ; viz. the 
length is 8 times the breadth of the ſheave-hole, which is one-ſixteenth of an inch more than the 
thickneſs of the ſheave; the thickneſs of the ſheave is one-tenth more than the diameter of the rope 
it is intended for, and the diameter of the ſheave is five times the thickneſs. The breadth of the 
block to be ſix times the thickneſs of the ſheave, and the ow to be one hal the length, or 
nearly ſo. 

Flat thin blocks are ht of the length thick ; but al blocks, ar more than one ſheave, 
encreaſe their thickneſs more than the above proportion, by the additional number of ſheave-holes, 
and middle-parts or partitions; the thickneſs of each partition to be one- ſixth leſs than the breadth 
of the ſheave-hole. Theſe are the- MH ALIA but ſometimes os according to the uſe in- 
tended for. 4 

Very eee fourfold blocks are formed-of 8 pieces, as the checks, middle-part, or 
partitions, &c. when thus made, they are termed made. Blocks. 

The ſhells of blocks are firſt ſawed to their length, breadth, and thickneſs; and the corners or 
angles are taken off. They are then delivered to the workman, who firſt gauges the ſize of the ſneave- 
hole in the middle, one-ſixteenth larger than the thickneſs of the ſheave, and once the thickneſs 


longer than the diameter, for a ſingle ſheaved block, In blocks of two ſheaves, the middle-part or | 


partition is kept in the middle, and is one-ſixth leſs than the ſheave-hole; each ſheave-hole is gauged 
equally on each fide, and ſo for all blocks with a greater number of ſheaves. | 

The blocks are then jambed up edgeways with wedges in a clave, and the ſheave-holes are made 
thus: the length and breadth are firſt gouged out, and holes then bored half way through the block, 
along the part gouged out, with an auger the ſize of the ſheave-hole; the oppoſite fide is then ſet up, 


and the ſheave-hole gouged and bored in the ſame manner, to meet the holes on the oppoſite- ſide. 


Blocks from 10 inches and upwards have one hole bored at each end, and cut through with a chiſſel; 
and the wood is ſawed out with a rib-ſaw. All blocks have the ſheave-holes cleared through by chiſ- 
ſels; and by burrs at the corners. 


Blocks, to have iron ſtraps, ſhould have the ſtrap fitted on . the wood is is cut out of the middle. 
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The hole for the pin is bored through the middle of the block, one-tenth leſs than the diameter of 
the pin. It is the practice of many ** to FIGS it after the ever hole is cut, but it is 
better to bore it through the ſolid. 

The outſides and edges of the ſhell are next Hs off by the tock-ſhave, nd neatly finiſhed by 
the ſpoke-ſhave: as the neatneſs of the finiſhing depends upon the uſe the block is deſigned for, it 
reſts on the judgement of the-workman. In the royal-navy, blocks are left thick upon the edges of 
the cheeks, but in the e er the edges are n=: thinned off to a ſmall ſquare, and 
fometimeg rounded off. 

The ſcores for the ſtraps are gouged out along the FANS of the te 0 taper in depth, from 
nothing at the pin to half the thickneſs of the ſtrap at the ends of the block, for a ſingle ſcore; and 
the ſame on each ſide of the pin for a double ſcore. The ſcores are gouged down, acroſs the breaſt of 
the block, to half the ſize of the ſtrap, to allow for the e e e 

STRAPPING. . A ſeventeen-inch block has a five-inch rope ſtrap, and every inch in length 
above or under, to a 12 inch block, has half an inch more or leſs ſized rope allowed for the ſtrap; 
an 11-inch block has a 3- inch ſtrap; a 10 and 9 inch block, 2 inches and a half; an 8 and 7 inch 
block, 2 inches; a 6- inch hlock. one inch and a half; a s- inch block, 1 inch; and a 4-inch block, 
three-quarters of an inch. 

The ſcore round iron-bound blocks is taken out to the ſize of the| iron r ſufficient to bury it, 
3 at the pin. 


Iron ſtraps are from ne to one inch in chickneſy; tin ety have times the thickneſs in 


| breadth the thickneſs of iron ſtraps ſhould be proportioned to the ſtrain they are to reſiſt. The 
cat-block muſt have a ſtrong ſtrap and large iron hook, which hooks the ring of the anchor in 
catting. The top-block' a ſtout iron binding, with a ſtrong ſhort hook. Top tackle-blocks have 
ſtrong iron bindings, the upper block with a tackle-hook, and the lower block with a ſwivel-hook. 
The ſwivel, in iron-bound blocks, is to turn it occaſionally, to untwiſt the parts of the rope that 
form the tackle; as the mechanical power is greatly reduced thereby. | 
The ſheaves, after the ſcore is cut, are fitted: they are ſolid cylindrical wheels, commonly TIEN of 
lignum-vite, one-tenth thicker than the diameter of the rope intended to run on them, and five times 
that thickneſs in diameter; they are ſawed from the bough or trunk of lignum-vite, which muſt be 
matched as near the ſize as poſſible, for, let the diameter of the piece be what it may, it will make but 
one ſheave, as the heart muſt be kept near the centre: the ſneaves are cut by hand with a frame-ſaw, 
or by a mill, and often at the pit by a pit ſaw. The hole for the pin ſhould be bored through the 
centre by a bitt fixed in the-mandrel of a turning lathe, or with a ſtock and bitt, and reamed with an 
auger one-ſixtcenth larger than the diameter of the pin, that it may turn eaſily; they are then put in 
ada lathe and turned ſmooth, and the outer eee hollowed n eee that the 
rope may embrace it cloſely. aff, 

Sheaves for very laborious end are e of - SES wick in As middle with PROP bell- 
metal; ſome are made of braſs only, others of iron, with a braſs coak, either open or webbed; and 
: lignum-vite ſheaves are often coaked; or plated, to make them wear longer and work better. , 

Coaking or buſhing is letting through the middle of a ſheave a cylindrical piece of metal, with a 
hole through its centre, to admit the pin or axis on which the ſheave turns; on each fide of the ſheave 
a plate is let in, having 3 or 4 correſponding holes in each, for rivets to go through, to ſecure and 


ſtrengthen the whole. The entrance of the holes / in the plates are enlarged, that the heads of the 
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rivets and points when clenched may have a ſmooth ſurface, When but one plate, the rivets have 
broad heads; the holes in the ſheave are made accordingly, and the points are clenched on the plate. 

The cylinder and one plate are caſt in one piece. 

PLANK COAKING is letting in narrow pieces of lignum-vitz, tranſverſely to each koh one 

on each fide of the ſheave; which has likewiſe a ſmall circular braſs plate let in on each fide, and 
rivetted through, as others. 
PINS or BLOCKS are made of lignum-vitæ, or cocus; and ſome times, for common blocks, of 
green- heart, a wood which is imported from the Weſt-Indies: the diameter of the pin is the thick- 
neſs of the ſheave, and is turned in a lathe, except the head, which is left eight-ſquare, to prevent its 
turning in the block, and is driven through the holes in the block and ſheaves. - Braſs, iron, and 
lignum-vitz ſheaves, that are coaked or plated, have iron-turned pins, with ſquare heads, and ſome- 
times a hole in the point, for a forelock, to prevent their coming out. 

After the ſheaves are fitted, the inſide of the ſheave-hole, at the arſe of the block, is gouged hol- 
low, to admit the rope, and anſwer with the ſheave; and a ſmall neat chamfer taken off the edges. 

| MADE-BLOCKS have the ſhell made of ſeveral pieces of elm plank, ſuited to the thickneſs of 
the cheeks, ſheave-holes, and middle-parts, and are ſtrongly bolted together with three bolts, at each 
end, driven through and clenched on a ring at the points. Theſe blocks have flatter cheeks and ſquarer 
edges than other treble and fourfold blocks. Of this ſort are large, treble, and fourfold blocks, for 
heaving down ſhips or other heavy purchaſes. 

Smaller made blocks, of modern invention, are made of two pieces, joining in the middle, and the 
pin to work on patent rollers; let into the inſide of the cheeks; which are bolted or rivetted together 
at the ends. Theſe blocks are thought too Maven! for the royal-navy, and not ſo eaſily remedied in 
caſe of failure. 

Altho' the ſhells of different blocks vary in ſhape, the outſides are finiſhed in a ſimilar manner. 

; BEE-BLOCKS are made of elm; in length, ſeven-ninths the length of the bee; thedepth, two 
inches for every foot in length; and ſeven-eighths that depth is the thickneſs. It is trimmed 
ſquare, chamfered on the outſide edges, and fitted with a ſheave in one end: a hole is cut in the other 
end, to be fitted with a ſheave, ſhould the other fail. 

The ſheave-hole is two-ſevenths of the length of the block, and e the 1 of the 
ſheave-hole in breadth, and half the length of the ſheave-hole within the end. 

Bee-blocks are bolted to the outer ends of bowſprits, under the bees, and the bolts ſerve as the 
axis or pin for the ſheaves to work on; the fore-topmaſt-ſtay reeves through the ſheave-hole at 
the foremoſt end of the ſtarboard bee-block, and the GO ne Nor or ſpring-ſtay, through 
the ſheave-hole at the after end of the larboard bee-block. 

CHEEK-BLOCKS, or half-blocks, are made of elm plank ; the length is twice and a half the 
depth of the topmaſt-head ; the breadth is ſeven-eighths of the depth of the ropmaſt=head; and the 
thickneſs half the depth of the topmaſt-head. The depth of each tenon and thickneſsof the cheek, when 
the ſheave-hole is cut, is each three-eighths of the whole thickneſs, conſequently the remaining 4 is the 
ſheave-hole. The three tenons to be each two inches ſquare, one in the middle, and one at each end, 
and the length of the holes to be the thickneſs of the ſheave more than the breadth of the block. The 
back of the block is divided into three parts, and one-third on each ſide is bearded down to one-third 
the thickneſs of the cheek on each edge. Pins of iron are made ſuitably to faſten them to the top- 

maſt-head, and the ſheave-holes are coppered, for durability. Cheek-blocks are bolted to the *thwart- 
. hip ſides of topmaſt-heads, cloſe up under the cap: the bolts ſerve as the pin or axis for the ſheaves 
Y | 
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to work on; the jib-ſtay and haliards, and fore-topmaſt-ſtayſail-ſtay and haliards, reeve through the 
cheek-blocks at the fore-topmaſt-head, and the main-topmaſt-ſtayſail haliards, and middlc-ſtayſail- 
ſtay and haliards, reeve through the cheek-blocks, at the main-topmaſt-head. 

DEEP-SEA-LINE-BLOCKS are the ſame' as a wooden ſnatch-block, only ſmaller ; generally 
from 9 to 11 inches long. 

D-BLOCKS are lumps of oak in the ſhape of a D, om 12 to 16 inches long, and 8 or 10 inches 
wide. They are thirded and bearded on the back, and the edges beaded. A ſheave-hole is cut through 
the middle fore and aft. It is bolted to the ſhip's fide, in the channels, to reeve the lifts, &c. 

LONG-TACKLE-BLOCK. The ſhell is made of aſh or elm, two-thirds longer than the pro- 
portion for a ſingle block; as it is ſimilar to two ſingle blocks joined together endways; one to be 
two-thirds leſs than the other. They are uſed for tackles, and are made agreeably to the ſize of the rope, 
as other ſingle blocks. They are uſed in the royal-navy, and Eaſt-India ſervice, as yard-tackles; but 
in the merchant-ſervice, as loading-tackles. 

MAIN-SHEET-BLOCK. The ſhell is made of aſh or elm, one-half longer than the ——— 
for ſingle or double blocks; the additional length is tapered, and a hole bored through between the 
ſheaves and the end, to admit the ſtrap: the length of the pin is the length of the block, and is fimi- 
lar to a belaying-pin, as it is ſometimes uſed for that purpoſe. They are uſed for the ſheet-tackle of 
{mall veſſels* mainſail-booms; are ſingle or double, and the ſheet or fall is always belayed round the pin. 


MONKEY-BLOCKS. The ſhells are made of aſh or elm; ſome are only ſmall ſingle blocks, at- 


tached by a ſtrap and iron-ſwivel to iron ſtraps that embrace and nail to the yard, the block turn- 


ing to lead the ſmall running ropes in any direction. Others are nearly cight-ſquare, with a roller 


working in the middle, the ſame as a ſheave, with a wooden ſaddle beneath, to fit and nail to the yard. 

This ſort of blocks is ſometimes uſed on the lower yards of ſmall micha to lead (into 
the maſt or down upon deck) the running rigging belonging to the ſails. 

NINE-PIN-BLOCKS. The ſhells are made of aſh or elm, and reſemble the ſhape of a nine-pin, 
though flatted on the ſides : their lengths are generally confined to the place they are fixed in, which 
is moſtly under the croſs-pieces of the forecaſtle and quarter-deck bitts. The breadth of the block, 
ſheave, &c. is governed by the rope, as the ſingle block, and tapers at the ends to three-eighths of 
the breadth of the middle: the pin at each end, which ſerves as a vertical axis, is two-thirds the bigneſs 
of the end. The thickneſs is 5-8ths the breadth. Theſe blocks may be turned in a lathe, and flatted 
with a ſpoke-ſhave afterwards. They are uſed to lead the running ropes in a horizontal direction. 

QUARTER-BLOCK. See thick-and-thin block. 

RACK-BLOCKS are a range of ſmall fingle blocks, made from one ſolid, by the fame: proportions 
as ſingle-blocks, with ends, in form of a dove's tail, for the laſhing, by which they are faſtened athwart 
the bowſprit, to lead in the running ropes. They: are ſeldom uſed. 

SHOE-BLOCKS are two ſingle blocks, cut in a ſolid piece, tranſverſely to each other. They 


are uſed for legs and falls of the buntlines, but are ſeldom uſed. 


SHOULDER-BLOCK is a large ſingle block, left nearly ſquare at the lower end, or arſe of the 
block, and cut ſloping in the direction of the ſheave. Shoulder-blocks are uſed on the lower yard- 
arms, to lead in the topſail-ſheets; and, on the topſail-yards, to lead in the topgallant-ſheers ; and by 
means of the ſhoulder are kept upright, and prevent the ſheets Jambing between the block and the 
yard: they are alſo uſed at the outer end of the boomkins, to lead in the fore-tacks. 

SISTER-BLOCKS are made of aſh, ſimilar to two fingle blocks, and are turned out of a ſolid 
Piece, about 20 inches long, one above the other; between the blocks is a ſcore for a middle ſeizing : 
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a round head is turned at each end, and hollowed underneath, to contain the end ſeizitigs ; along the 
ſides, through which the pins are driven, is a groove, large enough to receive part of the topmaſt- 
ſhroud, in which it is ſeized. In theſe blocks reeve the lifts, and reef-tackle-pendents, of the top- 
ſail-yards. 

SNATCH-BLOCKS are proportioned by the rope, as a ſingle block, leaving twice the gn for 


the ſcore and laſhing; they taper from the ſheave to the laſning- end, to half the breadth and thickneſs 


at the ſheave: one fide of the ſhell is cut acroſs above the ſheave, large enough to admit the rope or 
fall. In the royal-navy, ſnatch-blocks are iron-bound, terminating at the ſmall end with a ſwivel- 
hook, or an eye, large enough to receive ſeveral turns of laſhing ; that part of the ſtrap, over the 
notch in the ſide, lifts up with a hinge, and is confined 'down, when the rope is in the block, by a 
ſmall iron hook, or latch, that hooks in the eye of a toggle-bolt, and that ſecures the upper end of 
the ſtrap: the hinged part of the ſtrap goes over the bolt, with a hole in the end; the ſtrap is let into 
the block its thickneſs, and is confined by the pin and nails: they are uſed for heavy purchaſes, and 
when a warp, or hawſer is brought to the capſtern. Snatch-blocks, not iron-bound, have a large hole 
bored through the tapering end of the ſhell, for the laſhing. OWN are uſed for the main and fore 
ſheet blocks of ſquare-rigged veſſels. 

STRAP-BOUND-BLOCKS are fingle blocks, with a ſhoulder left on each fide, at the upper part, 
to admit the ſtrap through, a little above. the pin. Theſe blocks are uſed at the clues of the ſquare- 
ſails, for the clue-garnets or clue-lines, and under the yards; the ſhoulder ſaves the ſtrap from chafing. 

THICK-AND-THIN, oz QUARTER BLOCK, is a double block, with one ſheave thicker than 
the other, and is uſed to lead down the topſail-ſheets and clue-lines. In the merchant-ſervice they 
are uſed ſingle, thick and thin. 

VOYOL ox VIOL BLOCK is a large fingle-ſheaved block; the length is 10 times the thickneſs 
of the ſheave-hole, which is three-eighths more than the thickneſs of the ſheave ; the thicknefs of the 
ſheave is one-tenth more than the diameter of the viol, and the diameter of the ſheave is ſeven times 
the thickneſs. The breadth of the block to be 8 times the thickneſs of the ſheave, and the thickneſs 
to be two-ſevenths of the length. This block is double ſcored, the ſheave is coaked with brafs and 


the pin is iron, and near the thickneſs ofthe ſheave. It is uſed in heaving up the anchor. The viol paſſes 
round the jear-capſtern, and through the block, which is laſhed to the main-maſt; and the cable is 


faſtened in a temporary manner to o the viol in ſeveral places. It is ſeldom uſed but in the largeſt en 
in the royal- navy. 

WARPING-BLOCK is made of aſh or elm board, ſhaped ſimilar to the body of a bellows: the ſides 
or Cheeks are 8 inches and a half broad in the middle, and tapered to 2 inches broad at the ends; the 
back, or longeſt cheek, to be 16 inches long, and ſeven- eighths of an inch thick, with a hole bored 
through the upper end to receive a leather ſtrap; the upper cheek is 12 inches long, and ſeven-eighths 
of an inch thick, except the lower end, which is one inch and ſeven-eighths thick, and forms the 
ſheave-hole. The ſheave is one inch and a quarter thick, and feven inches and a half diameter, made 
of lignum-vitæ, coaked with braſs; it is let into the cheeks one-eighth of an inch, to prevent the 
yarn getting between the ſheave and cheeks. The cheeks are faſtened together at the lower end with 
three ſcrews and nuts; and the pin, which is iron, is 7 inches long, driven through the middle of the 


block, with a ſhoulder on the upper fide, and clenched at the point on the lower fide of the ſhell: the 


upper part of the pin is tapered ſmall, and a wooden handle rivetted thereon. The cheeks have a 
broad chamfer round the outer edges; the inſide edges, and inſide of the block above the ſheave, are 


lined with thin iron, neatly ſcrewed on, to prevent the block wearing. This block is finiſhed in a 
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neater manner than blocks in e and is ſeldom uſed but by . to warp off the yarn into 

' hauls for tarring. 

BESIDES BLOCKS, THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES ARE GENERALLY FURNISHED BY BLOCK-MAKERS. 
DEAD-EYES are blocks made of elm, without ſheaves, from 4 to 30 inches diameter, and are 
in thickneſs one inch more than half their diameter. Through the flatted ſides, one-fourth the dia- 
meter within the circumference, are bored three holes, which form a triangle, large enough to reeve the 
laniard. The ſingle hole is placed furtheſt from the reſiſtance, and the edges of the holes, neareſt 
the reſiſtance, are gouged or ſunk in, to caſe the ſtrain, 

A ſcore is gouged round the middle of the outſide of the Fe HI Sp enough to receive half the 
ſtay, ſhroud, or iron-binding, which is connected to the links. 

Dead- eyes, for tops, are fixed 1 in the futtock 7 and uſed by ſome eee e for the lower 
ſhrouds. 

Dead-eyes are uſed when the frrain i is too great to truſt a pin and ſheaves. Spare dead-eyes are 
iron-bound, with an eye, for the ready hooking, in time of neceſſity, to an iron eſs-hook. 

HEARTS. A peculiar ſort of dead-eye, made of elm, from 4 to 40 inches in diameter, ſhaped to re- 
ſemble a heart, and flatted on the ſides, through which are gouged a large hole to contain the laniard, that 
extends the ſtay ; the larger the hole the better; ſo that one-third the diameter is left neareſt the ſtrain, 
decreaſing on the ſides and oppoſite part: four or more grooves are gouged at the edges of the hole, 
on the broadeſt part, to receive the firſt turns of the laniard, and eaſe the ſtrain; round the outer cir- 
cumference is gouged a groove, in the middle, to receive the ſtay. | 
Sometimes hearts are uſed inſtead of dead-eyes, for ſetting up ſhrouds. 


BULLS-EYES are a ſort of ſmall oval blocks, without ſheaves, made of oat 34 They are 


turned in a lathe; have a groove round the outſide, and an oval hole gouged through the middle. 
They are uſed inſtead of blocks and iron thimbles, but very ſeldom uſed at all. 

PARRALS. An aſſemblage of ribs and trucks, which, with the parral rope, form a collar, to attach 
the upper yards to the maſts, ſo that the yard may ſlide eaſily up or down the maſt. 

The rib is made of aſh board, the diameter of the yard in length and one-third the length in 
breadth, It is ſtraight on the inner edge, and divided into two ſemi-circles on the back, with a hol- 
lo cavity between. Through the flat ſides are bored two holes, one in the middle of each ſemi-circle. 

The truck is made of aſh, or harder wood, the breadth of the rib in diameter, and one-third more 
than the diameter in length: it is turned in a lathe; and through the centre, lengthways, is bored a 

hole to anſwer thoſe in the rib. 


Some parrals conſiſt of trucks and a peeral-rope * They are globular, with a hole through the 
centre for the rope. 

TRUCKS. Shroud-trucks are ſhort cylindrical pieces of aſh, or harder wood, turned in a lathe, 
and a little rounded on the edges, with a hole bored through the centre lengthways, and a groove 
gouged on the outſide in the ſame direction, to ſuit the ſhroud or rope intended to be ſeized to: 
round the middle, or at each end, is a ſcare, (turned) for ſeveral turns of ſeizing to lie in; ſome are 
wooden balls, with a hole through the middle, and grooved round the outſides for the ſeizing to lic 
in. Trucks for the upper part of maſt-heads, or flag-ſtaffs, are made of elm, the ſize of the. top- 
maſt in diameter, and one- ſixth the diameter in thickneſs: they are turned in a lathe, and reduced to 
three-fourths of the thickneſs at the edge; have a ſquare martiſe cut through the middle, to ſuit the 


head of maſts or ſtaffs, and a ſmall ſheave-hole cut * on each ſide of the PR for the flag 
or other haliards. 
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Trucks, in the royal-navy, have ſmall braſs ſheaves and pins. In the merchant-ſervice, they have 
only two holes bored through, to reeve the haliards, which traverſes over a rounded piece of wood, 
nailed acroſs the truck, on the upperfide. 

Ornamental trucks, for vanes,are turned in a lathe, moſtly ſhaped like acorns, with a hole bored up 
the centre, by which they are fixed, and terminate the end of the ſpindle, and prevent the vane 
ſtock's riſing. Other trucks, for this purpoſe, are longer, and taper more to a point, according to fancy. 
- UPHROES are oblong blocks, made of aſh, without ſheaves, from 9 to 30 inches long, and 2 to 5 
inches diameter; having ſeveral holes bored through the middle at equal * and grooved 
round the out ſide, to receive the rope by which it is ſuſpended. 

They are uſed to ſuſpend the awnings, by extending the ſmall ropes equally, through the holes 
lengthways, along the middle of the awning : formerly uſed as a fence under the brim of tops, to pre- 
vent the foot of the topſail chafing, but are ſeldom uſed now for this purpoſe, except in ſmall veſſels. 

CLEATS are made of oak plank, or board, ſawed to the different ſhapes for the uſe defigned, and 
then made ſmooth, and finiſhed with gouges, chiſſels, and raſps. The largeſt are called Rancss, or 
RANGE=-CLEATS, for belaying tac ks and ſheets to: they are from 3 to 7 inches thick, and ſeven times the 
thickneſs in length. The arms are each one-third of the length, and made round; the middle, be- 
tween the two arms, is left ſquare twice the thickneſs in breadth, through which it is bolted, or 
faſtened; the back is curved in the length, that the arms may riſe from the inſide ſtraight. Bx AAN 
CLEATS are ſnaped the ſame as range-cleats, but are ſmaller. SyrouD-CLEATS are ſimilar to belaying- 
cleats, with the addition of an inſide piece, out of the ſame ſolid, long enough to have a ſcore on each ſide 
of the middle part of the cleat, to contain the ſeizings which faſten it to the ſhroud; the inſide is 
hollowed to fit the ſhroud; and another ſcore cut acroſs the middle of the cleat for the middle ſeizing : 
the ſcores are rqunded on the qutſide edges, and cut deep enough to bury the ſeixing, to prevent its 
being worn when the rope is belayed. 

SLING-CLEATS are made of elm ptank, in length once and a quarter the diameter of the yard, in 
breadth one-fourth the length, and thickneſs two-thirds the breadth. The ſhoulder to be one-third 
the length of the cleat, and hollowed on the back from the ſhoulder to the end: are uſed as ſtops to the 
Fraps of jeer-blocks, &c. to the lower yards. 1 

THUMB-CLEATS are ſimilar to arm-cleats in ſhape, but ſmaller, and are nailed up vercivalls to hag! 
any thing en ; or horizontally, as ſtop-cleats. 

SToOP-CLEATS are made of oak plank, or board, of all lengths W 12 inches; the largeſt are com- 
monly for gammoning bowſprits and ſtops to ſtay collars. The breadth to be one-fourth the length; 
the thickneſs to be two-thirds the breadth; and hollowed on the back. Thoſe for laſhings at the 
maſt-heads are made of elm, three times the thickneſs in breadth, and once and a half the * 
in length. | 

Conpcirars are made of aſh, or elm board, have one or more hollow cavities gouged in the 
middle, and the backs rounded to reſemble a cock's comb. 


CoMMON-CLEATS are of elm, ſawed tapering on one fide; are about 3 inches thick, 4 inches broad, 
and 12 inches long. 


WEDGES are made by an axe, or engine, of oak or beech, and are ſimilar to common 8 but 
taper on both ſides. 
BELAYING-PINS are wooden pins, turned in a lathe, made of atk; 16 inches long, one inch and 


three-eighths diameter at the upper end, which is turned as a handle; is three-ſevenths the Tengeh, 
then ſhouldered in to one inch and an eighth diameter. | 


the anchor, when removed from one place to another, to prevent its tearing the ſhips ſides or deck. 
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- RACK. A narrow oak board, or rail, containing a number of belaying-pins, which are uſed to be- 
lay ſmall running rigging to: ſome belaying-pins are made of -1 iron; * e —_ wy"! from the 
middle, and are driven into racks, boatſkids, or rails. 


TOGGLES are turned in a lathe: thoſe for confining the frraps of was blocks, as the 
winding or the fiſh-tackle-blocks, are large tapering aſh or oak pins, from 18 inches to 3 feet 


long, and one-fifth the length in diameter. Small toggles are little wooden pins, 3 to 9 inches long, 
and taper cach way from the middle, round which is a notch, WR they are ſeized to the top- 
maſt croſs- trees, or elſewhere about the rigging. 

THIMBLES are circles of iron, made by ſmiths, from 1 to 4 8 diameter; the OY are 
turned outwards, and form a groove, to contain a rope on the circumference. | 

TRAVELLERS are circles of iron, made by ſmiths, ſimilar to thimbles, but . and much 
lighter: they are to facilitate the deſcent of topgallant-yards by the bac kſtays, &c. Jib- traveller 
is an iron ring, ſive-eighths to one inch and a half thick, and the diameter once and a quarter the dia- 
meter of the jib-boom, with a hook and ſhackle that ſlide on the ring. 

HANKS are made of narrow hoops, or tough wood, bent round and confined at the ends by notches : 
they are to haſten the deſcent of ſtayſails, being fixed on the ſtay, and the head of the fail bent to the 
hanks. There are iron hanks ſimilar in ſhape to the former, but open at the lower part, to go over 
the ſtay ; made broader in the middle than at the ends, which cauſes them to ſpring. to their ſhape; the 
ends are drawn out fine, and turned into a ſmall ring, for ſecuring the head of the ail by the 


ſeizing. Iron hanks are moſtly to the foreſails of veſſels with one maſt. 


IRON HOOKS, for tackles, are made with an eye to receive the thimble, and taper at the point : 


they are hollow on the back, that a ſeizing may lie on them, without ſlipping ; or a catſpaw hitch: 


a hole is generally punched through the point, for mouſing. Iron hooks, for the futtock-ſhrouds, have 
aſquare point, to prevent their unhooking. 


FIDS are tapered pins, made of wood or iron; the wood are ig ina lathe. SpLIctnGs-FIDs are 
made of cocus, and are uſed for ſtrapping blocks, and ſplicing the running rigging. SerTinG-r1Ds 


made of aſh, are uſed for ſetting blocks in the ſtraps. CABLE and STav-rriDs, made of elm, uſed 


in ſplicing ſtays and cables. Thoſe made of iron are ſhort and thick, om having an eye in 


the largeſt end, and are commonly curved near the point. 


MARLINE-SPIKE is made of iron, ſmaller than a fid, with a WE knob at the head, and is 
uſed as the ſplicing-fid. 

- MALLETS are cylindrical pieces of wood, with a wooden handle fixed in the centre, and are made 
of aſh or other hard wood; uſed for driving on the heads of chiſſels or gouges.  Szrvinc-MALLETS, 
have a ſcore gouged out along the fide, for ſerving of ropes. DRIvINxG-MALIL ETS, or COMMANDERS, 
are about 20 inches long, and 8 or 10 inches diameter, with a handle 3 times the diametes in length: 
uſed for driving in large fids, and to beat up the fall round a capſtern. 

CHOCK. A ſquare tapering piece of elm; it is one-fourth longer than the ſize of {as baſe, or 
butt end, with a hole bored through the fides : uſed in ſtrapping large blocks. 

SERVING BOARD is a tapering thin piece of board, with a ſmall ſcore gouged at the end ** ſides. 
It is uſed for ſerving ſmall ropes. 

SHOES. FOR ANCHORS are oval pieces of VER plank, about 2 feet loin, 88550 out, ad round- 


ed on the underſide with an adze: in the middle of the upperſide a double ſcore is taken out with a 


chiſſel, 2 inches broad; ſunk three-fourths of an inch each way from the middle, that it may catch the 
bill in either direction: at the ſmall end is bored a hole for a laniard. Ir is placed under the bill of 
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RIG GING. 


AlrHob GH the maſts, yards, ſails, blocks, and ropes, do altogether compoſe what may be 
called the Rio iv or A Shir, or VESss EI; yet the mode of applying the ropes to the ſeveral other 
parts, and combining the whole, ſo as to produce the means of navigating the veſſel, is likewiſe 
termed, RicctnG A VEessEL; and of rigging, in this latter ſenſe, we are now abbut to treat. 

There are two ſpecies of Rigging: one called e the _ RunninG- 
RI xo. 


Ropes uſed to ſuſtain the maſts remain fixed ; as tk ſtays, and back-ſtays: ſuch are called 
ſtanding-rigging. 


The ropes leading through various blocks, and to different places of the maſts, yards, ail, and 


ſhrouds, and which are moved according to the various operations of navigation, ſuch as the lifts, 


braces, ſheets, tacks, haliards, clue-lines, bunt-lines, leech-lines, bow-lines, ſpilling-lines, brails, 


down-haulers, &c, are called running-rigging. 
Theſe general ideas of rigging may ſuffice. For the more eaſy and accurate knowledge of this 
ſcience we now commence with an : | 


BB 
EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS USED IN RIGGING. * 
— — — — 


ARM-GASKET. See Gaskkrs. 

ARM-CLEAT. See Crrars. | 

AWNING. A canvas covering, expanded over the decks of a ſhip, to ſcreen the crew from, and 
prevent the decks ſpliting by, the hear of the ſun. 

BACK-STAYS. See Stars. 

BAG-REEF. See Rees. 
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162 EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS USED IN RIGGING. 


BALANCE-REEF. See Rexe. 
BECKETS. Large iron hooks, or ſhort ropes, uſed in ſeveral parts of a ſhip to confine large 


ropes, .&c. or to hang up the weather-ſheets and lee-tacks of the main and fore ſail to the foremoſt 
main and fore ſhrouds. Some beckets have an eye ſpliced in one end, and a ſmall walnut-knot 
crowned at the other, and ſome have both ends ſpliced tegether like a wreath. The nooſe made at 
the breaſt of a block, to make faſt the ſtanding part of a fall-to, is alſo called a becket. 
— BELAYING. Faſtening a rope, by giving it 9 croſs turns alternately round each end, of a 
cleat, pin, cc. 
BELL-ROPE. See Ropers. 
BELAYING-CLEAT. See Crrars. 
BELAYING-PINS. See Pixs. | 
BENDING. Faſtening one rope to another, or to different objects, and faſtening a fail to 
its yard. 
BENDS. The ſmall ropes uſed to confine the clinch of a cable. 
BENTINCK-SHROUDS. See Shyrovps. 
BIGHT. The nooſe, or doubled part of a ape when folded. 
BILL-PENDENT. See Penpext. 
BIT TS. A frame compoſed of two upright pieces of chang called the pins, and a croſs piece 
faſtened horizontally on the top of them: they are uſed to belay cables and ropes to. Bowzixe and 
BRA Birrs are ſituated near the maſts; the Fox Ek-jEER and Torsail-8mterT bitts are fituated on 
the forecaſtle and round the fore-maſt; the Main-jztr and TopsAa1L-SHEET-BITTS, tenon into the 
fore-maſt-beam of the quarter-deck; the RrvinG-sBrTTs are the largeſt bitts in a up, and thoſe to 
WHICH the cable is bitted when the veſſel rides at anchor. 
BIT-STOPPER. See SroprR. 


-BLOCKS. Machines uſed in ſhips, &c. to encreaſe the mechanical power of ropes. bee 
the treatiſe on blocks. 


BLOCK-AND-BLOCK. The fituation of a tackle when the effect is deſtroyed by the blocks 
meeting together. 

BOARDING-NETTING. See NerT1xG. 

BOATSKIDS. Long ſquare pieces of fir, extending acroſs the ſhip from the gang-boards, and 

on which the boats, ſpare maſts, &c. are . 

BOB STAY. See Star. | | 

BOLSTERS. Bags filled with rope- yarn, or ines which are as under the ſhrouds and 
ſtays, to prevent their chafing againſt the treſtle- trees. 

BOLT-ROPE. The rope ſewed to the edges of fails. 


BOOMS. Long poles run out from the extremities of the yards, bowfprits, and fides of the maſts, 
to extend the feet of particular ſails. The DRIVER-BOOM, on which the foot of the driver, or ſpanker, 


is extended, is attached to the mizen-maſts, and the outer end hangs over the ſtern. The IIB-BOOM 
is run out from the outer end of the bowſprit, and extends the foot of the jib. The Main-Boom, uſed in 
veſſels of one or two maſts, is ſimilar to the driver-boom of a ſhip, and on this is ſpread the foot of the 
main-ſail. The RincTa1L-g00M is a ſmall boom projecting from the ſtern of ſome veſſels to ſpread the 
foot of the ringtail-ſail; and alſo a ſmall boom; laſhed occaſionally to the outer end of the main- 
ſail-boom, to ſpread the foot of the ringtail-ſail when hoiſted at the after- leech of fore and aft 

main-ſails. The SqyaRt-8a1L-800M is laſhed acroſs the deck of veſſels with one maſt, to ſpread the 


EXPLANATION OF THE 'TERMS USED IN RIGGING, 16g 


foot of the ſquare-ſail. STupDING=8A1L-BoOKs, to ſpread the ſtudding-ſails, ſlide through boom-irons - 


at the extremities of the yards, and from the veſſelsꝰ ſides. 


BOOM-IRONS. Two flat iron rings formed into one piece, one above the other; employed to 


connect the booms to the yards, &c. the lower ring is the largeſt, and is driven on the yard: ſome 

boom-irons faſten on the yards with a crotch or e ſecured by nails and Noos. 

BOOM-TACKLE. See TackLE. 

BOWSING. Hauling or pulling upon a rope or fall of a tackle to remove a body, or increaſe the 
tenſion. 

BOWLINE. See Lines. 

BOWLINE-BITTS. See Brrrs. 

BOWLINE-TACKLE. See TackLE. 

BOWSPRIT. The large boom or maſt which projects over the ſtem. See the treatiſe on maſts, 

BOWSPRIT-HORSES. See Hoxsss. 

BOWSPRIT-NETTING. See NerTiNG. 

BOWSPRIT-SHROUDS. See Surovps. 


BRACE. A rope to turn the yards and ſails horizontally about the maſts, and ſhift them when 
neceſſary. PrevENTER-BRACE. A rope uſed in ſhips of war, to ſupply the place of a brace, ſhould 


that be ſhot away or damaged. They are led the contrary way, to be leſs liable to detriment at the 
fame time. 


BRACE-BITTS. See Birrs. 
BRACE-PENDENTS. See Pzxpenrt. 


BRAILS. Ropes paſſing through blocks on the gaff, 4 faſtened to the after-leech of fore 
and aft main- ſails, to truſs or brail them up. Similar alſo are the brails of ſtay-ſails. 
BREAST-ROPE. See Rope. 


BREAST- WORK. The rails and ſtantions on the foremoſt end of the quarter-deck and poop. 
BREAST-WORK-NETTING. See NertTING. 
BRIDLES. Short ropes, or legs, which faſten the bowlines to tia cringles on the leeches of ſails, 


'BUMKINS ox BOOMKINS. Short booms I from each ſide of the bow to haul down 
the fore-tack. 


BUMKIN-SHROUDS. See SunovDs. 
BUNT-GASKET. See Gasker. 
BUNTLINES. See Lines. 

BURTONS. See BuxTox TackLEs. 
BUOY-ROPE. See Rope. | 
BURTON-PENDENTS. See Pzxvenrts. 
BURTON-TACKLE. See Tackre. 


BUTTON AD LOOP. A ſhort piece of rope, having at one end a walnut knot, crowned, 5 
the other end an eye. It is uſed as a becket to confine ropes in. 


BUTTONS. Small pieces of thick leather under the heads of nails that are driven through 
ropes. 


CABLET. Any cable-laid rope under nine inches in circumference. 


CAPS. Short thick blocks of wood, with two holes in them, uſed to confine the maſts. 


together. See the treatiſe on maſi-making. - 


To CAP a rope. To cover the end with tarred canvas, which is whipt with twine or ſpun-yarn. 
Z 
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.- CAPSTERN. A machine for heaving up anchors, or other great ſtrains. 

CAST-OFF. To looſe a rope, by unſeizing it, or by cutting the laſhing. 

+ CATHARPINS. Short ropes, to keep the lower ſhrouds in tight, after they are braced in by 
ſwifter, and to afford room to brace the yards ſharp. 

CATFALL. The rope that forms the tackle for heaving up the anchor from the waters' edge to 
the bow. It reeves through the ſheaves at the outer end of the cat-head, and through the ſheaves of 
the cat-block alternately. 

CHAIN-BOAT. A large boat fitted with a darin over its ſtem, and two windlaſſes, one Shoes, 
and the other aft, in the inſide, It is uſed for getting up mooring-chains, anchors, &c. 

CHAIN-PLATES. Thick iron plates bolted to the ſhip's ſides, and to which the chains and 
dead-eyes that ſupport the maſts by the ſhrouds are connected, 

- CHAINS, or CrannELs, or CHalnwalts. Broad thick planks, bolted a againſt the 
ſhip's ſides, abreaſt and abaft the maſts, uſed to extend the ſhrouds from each other, and from the 
head of the maſts. 

CHEST-TREES. Narrow pieces of oak plank, nue _ bolted to the tap-ſides of veſſels abaft 
the fore-channels, with a ſheave in the upper end; it confines the clues of the main-fail, by hauling 
home the main-tack through the ſheave, 

CHOAKING the-LUFF. Placing the bight of. the leading part, or fall of a tackle, cloſe up be- 
tween the neſt part and jaw of the block. | 

CHOCK. A thick triangular piece of wood, faſtened in a temporary manner in the ſtrap at the 
arſe of the block: on the baſe of the chock-wedges are driven to force the block into its place. 

CLAMP, A crooked iron plate, faſtened to the after- end of the wine of ſnows, to ſecure the 
mad. 4 

CLASP-HOOP. See Hoo. 

CLEATS. Pieces of wood of various ſhapes, uſed for ſtops, and to make ropes faſt to, viz. ARM 
or SLING=CLEATS are nailed on each fide of the ſlings of the lower yard, and have an arm at one end, 
which lies over the ſtraps of the jeer blocks to prevent their being chaffed. BELA VTIxG-LEArs have 
two arms, or horns, and are nailed through the middle to the maſts, or elſewhere, to belay ropes to. 
CoMB-CLEATs are ſemi-circular, and are hollowed in the middle to confine a rope to one place. 
RANGE=-CLEATS are ſhaped like belaying-cleats, but are much larger, and are bolted through the 
middle. SHRoUD-CLEATS have two arms, ſimilar to belaying-cleats; the inſide is hollowed to fit the 
ſhroud, and grooves are cut round the middle and ends to receive the ſeizings, which confine them to 
the ſhrouds. SToP-CLEATS are nailed to yard-arms, to prevent the ſlipping of the rigging and the 
gammoning, and to ſtop collars on maſts, &c. Tavms-cLEars are ſhaped like arm-cleats, but are 
much ſmaller. 

'CLINCH. That part of a cable which is "IR to the ring of an anchor, &c. 

CLOATHING-Taz BOLSTERS. Laying ſeveral Terra of worn canvas, well, tarred, over 
them, to make an eaſy bed for the ſhrouds. 

CLUE-GARNETS. Tackles connected to the cha of main and fore courſes ta aries the ſail 
up to the yard. 

CLUE-LINES. See Linzs. _ 

COIL. Rope laid in regular folds for *. convenience of 83 and eee pon cleats to 
prevent its 8 0 
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COLLAR. The upper part of a ſtay: alſo a rope formed into a wreath, by ſplicing the ends to- 


guiker, with a .heart, or der ſcized in the bight, to which the ſtay is confined at the lower 


COMB-CLEAT. e ee | 
CRINGLES. Small loops made on the bolt-rope of a fail; uſed to faſten different ropes to, 


| hook the reef tackles to, for drawing the fail up to its yard, to faſten the bridles of the bowline to, 
and to extend the leech of the ſail, cc. 


CROSS-JACK-YARD. See ARD. 

CROTCHES. Pieces of wood or wad the upper part of which is contpeſed of two arms, re- 
ſembling a half-moon. They are chiefly uſed to ſupport ſpare maſts, &c. 

CROSS-TREES: Short flat pieces of timber, let in and bolted athwartſhips to the reſtle-rrees 
at the maſthead, to ſupport the tops, c. 

CROW-FOOT. An afſemblage of frnall cords, which reeve through holes, made at regular dif. 


tances through the uphroe: its uſe is to ſuſpend the awnings, and keep the foot of the top-ſail en 
ſtriking under the tops. 


CROWN or ruf CABLE. The bights which are formed by the ſeveral turns. f | 
CROWNING. The finiſhing of a knot made on the end of a rope. i KAN 
CUNTLINE. The intervals between the ſtrands of a rope. | CARY 


DAVIT. A ſhort boom fitted in the fore-channel, and uſed as the arm aa a crane to Te the 2 


flukes of the anchor clear of 1 009% fide, till high enough to lay on the gunwale, and — 7 0 
by the ſhank- painter. 


DAVIT-ROPE. See Rove. | An 


DEAD- EYES. Round flat wooden blocks, with three holes inſtead of ſheaves, through which 
the laniards reeve, when ſetting up the ſhrouds, or ſtays. The power gained by dead-eyes, is as the 
number of parts of the laniards rove through them; but, if the laniards be not well greaſed, the 
power will be greatly loſt by friction, ſo that they are never applied as purchaſes, but merely for the 


better keeping the quantity gained of any ſhroud, or ſtay, when ſer up, and are much eee * 
blocks with ſheaves, when ſtrain lies on a ſingle pin.” * 


DECK-STOPPER.- See SroppER. 1 
DERRICK. A tackle uſed at the outer quarter of a mizen-yard, conſiſting of a double and fille 


block, connected by a fall; alſo a diagonal ſhore, as a ſupport to ſheers; alſo a ſingle ſpar, top-maſt, 


or boom, raiſed upright, and ſupported by guys at the head, from-whence hangs a tackle over the 
hatchway, the heel working in a ſocket of wood faſtened on the deck. 
DOG-STOPPER. See SToPPER. 
- DRIVER-BOOM. See Boom. 
DRIVER.YARD. See Yar. | 7 14 
- DOLPHIN. A rope laſhed round the 1 as a e to the die | 5 79 
DOWNHAULER. A rope which hoiſts anna the rr MITE fails, and bovin-fils, ro 
ſhorten ſail, &c. 


EARINGS. Small ropes employed ro faſten the upper corners of ſails. 
EASE-OFF, ox VEER-AWAY. To ſlacken a rope ee 


ENTERING.- ROPE. See Ropr. 


EYE or a SHROUD. The upper part, which is a into a fort of chiles to go over the maſt 
WW . 
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| EYELET-HOLES, The holes made in the head and reefs of fails. 

FAKE. One of the turns of a rope when ſtowed, or coiled. 

FALL. The rope that connects the blocks of a tackle; but the fall atme een only 
the looſe part which is pulled upon to produce the deſired effect. 

FANCV.-LINES. See Lines. 

FANGS ox LEE- TANs. A rope faſtened to a cringle, near the foot of a ketehe 8 wing - ail, 
to haul in the foot of the ſail for lacing on the bonnet, or taking in the ſail. 


FENDERS. Pieces of wood, or old cable, bags of old rope-yarn, ſhakings, cork, or other ma- 


terials, hung by a laniard over a veſſel's ſides, to prevent her being damaged. 

FID. A ſquare bar of iron, or wood, driven through a hole in the heel of a 3 when raiſed 
at the head of a lower-maſt; it, reſting on the treſtle-trees, ſupports the top-maſts, &c. The top- 
gallant-maſt is retained in the ſame manner at the head of the b and the * maſt above 
that. 


FIDS. Round tapering pins of various fizes, made of iron, or hard wood, and uſed for nen of 


cordage. 

FISH-TACKLE. See TAckrE. 

FISH-TACKLE-PENDENTS. See PexpznTs. 

FLAG-STAFF. See Stars. 

_ .» FLAG-STAFF-STAYS. See Stars. 
FLEETING. Changing the ſituation of a tackle, by placing the blocks further aſunder, the 
force being deſtroyed by the blocks meeting, called block-and-block. 

FLEMISH HORSES. See Hoxstzs. 

FLY or a FLAG. The oppoſite part to the hoiſt, 

FLYING or SAILS. Setting them in looſe a manner; as royal ſails without lifts, or ſheets, the 
clues being laſhed; as ſmall topgallant-ſails, jibs, winhant ſtays; and as ee without 
booms. 

F ORE-TOPGALLANT-STAY-TACKLE. See TackLE. 

FOUL implies entangled, as the tackle is when twiſted. The Cables are Four, when twiſted 
round each other, by a veſſel's turning round the anchors by which ſhe rides. 

FOXES. Twiſted rope-yarns; uſed for making of rope bands, &c. &c. 

FRAPPING. Taking ſeveral turns round the middle of a laſhing, or any number of ropes, and 
drawing the ſeveral parts tight together. 

FURLING. Wrapping, or rolling a ſail cloſe * to its yard, maſt, or ſtay, and pain it up 
with gaſkets, lines, &c. 

FURLING-LINE. See Lines. 

FUTTOCK-PLATE. A narrow plate of iron, having a dead-eye bound in the upper end. An 
eye is made in the lower end, which is put through a mortiſe in the ſides of the top, to hook the 
futtock-ſhroud to. 

FUTTOCK-SHROU D. See SHROUD. | 

FUTTOCK-STAVE, A ſhort piece of rope ſerved over with ſpun-yarn, to which the ſhrouds 
are confined at the catharpins. 

GAFF. A pole uſed to extend the mizen courſe of a ſhip, and the fore and aft mainſails of 

ſmaller veſſels. 
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| GAMMONING. The rope which binds the inner quarter of the bowſprit cloſe down upon the 


ſtem, that it may reſt well in its bed. 
GANGWAY-NETTING. See NeTTiINnG. 


GASKETS. Braided cordage uſed to confine the fail to the 1 when furled, &c. ARM-GAs- 
KET$; thoſe gaſkets uſed at the extremities of yards. BunT-GASKETS are thoſe uſed in the middle 
of yards. QuarTER-GASKETS; thoſe uſed between the middle and extremities of the yards. 

GIRT-LINES. See Lixzs. 

GRIPES, * Short ropes with dead eyes, uſed to confine the boats to the deck. 


. GROMMETS. Rings made of worn rope, which are uſed to confine the nock of ſpritſails to 
the maſt, and the oars of boats to the pins, inſtead of rowlocks, &c. 
GUEST-ROPE. See Rope. 


GUYS. Ropes to keep ſteady ſheers, davits, or derricks, when charged * any weighty __— 
GUY-PENDENTS. See Pexpenrs. 


HAGSTEETH. Thoſe parts of pointing, matting, or thelike, which are intertwiſted with the 
reſt in an irregular manner. 


HALIARDS. Ropes or tackles employed to hoiſt or lower yards, fails, and flags, upon the 
maſts, yards, ſtays, &c. 
HAND-TIGHT. A moderate degree of tenſion on a rope, as to make it ſtraight. 


HANKS. Rings made of iron, or hoopſticks bent in a circular form, * an the ſtays to confine 
the ſtayſails. 


TO HAUL. To pull on a rope. 
HEAD-LINE. See Lins. 
HEAD-NETTING. See NeTTING. 


HEART. A peculiar ſort of dead-eye, reſembling a heart: it has one large hole in the middle, to 
contain the laniard, by which the ſtays or ſhrouds are extended. 


HEAVER. A ſhort wooden ſtaff, uſed as a lever in ſetting up the topmaſt-ſhrouds, ſtrapping of 


blocks, and ſeizing the rigging, &c. 


HEAVING. The act of turning about a capſtern, &c. by means of bars, or handſpikes. . 
HEEL-ROPE. See Rope. 


HITCH. A nooſe, by which one rope is faſtened to another, or to ſome object, as a ring, poſt, 
_ timber-head, &c. 


HOIST OF A FLAG ox SAIL. That part which is towards the ſtaff, or bent to a maſt or ſtay. 

HOISTING. Drawing up a weight by tackles, 

HOLDING-ON. The act of pulling back and retaining any quantity of rope, acquired by the 
effort of a capſtern, or tackle; alſo the end of a ſtopper, nipper, &c. held by the hand. | 

HOOPS. Thin bars of iron, of circular, and other ſhapes. CLasy-noops are ſimilar to other 
hoops, but open with a hinge. Buoy-noors are the wooden hoops that confine the buoy; and the 
wreaths of rope that go round the buoy, to which the ſtraps are faſtened. Woopzx-Hoors are 2 
which encircle maſts, and to which the fore- leech of ſome ſails are bent. 

HORNS. The jaws, or ſemi-circular inner ends of booms and gaffs. 

HORSE. A machine with which the operation of woolding is performed. 

HORSES. Ropes for the men to ſtand upon, or hold by, &c. BowspRIT-Hoxszs are made faſt 
at the ends, at a parallel height from the bowſprit, and ſerve as rails for the men to hold by, when 


going out upon the bowſprit. F LEMISH-HORSES are ſmall horſes under the yards without the cleats. 
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JB-nonsrs hang under the jib- boom, and are knotted at certain diſtances, to prevent the men's feet 
Nipping. Traverse-norsts are of rope, or iron, for ſails to travel on, &c. The one of rope is 
thick, and extended up and down, parallel to the maſt; that on the fore-ſide is for hoiſting or lower. 
ing the ſquare- fail, whoſe yard is attached to the horſe by a traveller, and ſlides up and down occa- 
ſionally. The horſe fixed abaft the maſt is for the tryſail of a ſnow, which ſlides up and down with 
hanks as a ſtayſail. This is ſeldom uſed but in ſloops of war, which occaſionally aſſume the form of 
_ ſhows. Horsss or IRON are thick iron rods, faſtened at the ends athwart the deck of fingle-maſt 
veſſels, before the maſt, for the foreſail-ſheet to travel on; and that abaft the maſt, acroſs the inſide of 


the ſtern, on which travels the main-ſheet-block. YarDp-norsts are ropes SSIS from the yards, 


for the men to ſtand ypon in looſing, reefing, or furling the ſails. 
_ HOUNDS. That part of the maſt-head which gradually projects on "_ ſtarboard and — 
ſides, beyond the cylindrical ſurface below. | 
* HOUSE-LINE. See Lives. 
JACK-BLOCK. A ſmall block ſeized to the — for ſending the — 
e up and down. 
* JAMBED. Obſtructed and rendered immoveable. 
JAWS. Two cheeks, forming a ſemi- circle, which encloſe the after- part of the maſt, ſo as to con- 
fine, by the help of the parral, the inner end of the boom or gaff. 
- JEARS. Tackles for hoiſting or lowering the lower yards. 
JEAR-BITTS. See Birrs. 


JEWEL-BLOCKS. Small blocks, ſeized to eye-bolts in the extremeties of Wh upper feeds, for 


hoiſting the ſtudding-ſails by the haliards, which reeve through them. 
JIB-BOOM. See Boon. 
- JIB-HORSES. See Hons xs. 


JIGGER. A ſhort rope with a block 2 a a for boldiag on the cable as it is hove in 


by n windlaſs. 
IGGER- TACKLE. See TackLE. E | 
INHAULER.. A rope employed to haul in the WER Kc. & 


IRON-HORSES. See Hoksts. 


" JUNK... Short pieces of old cable, uſed for mooring ſhips” ſterns, or cut into ſmaller portions for 


making mats, rope-bands, points, gaſkets, &c. 
KECKLING. Any old rope wound about a cable, to preſerve the ſurface of it from chafing. 


KEVELS. Two crooked pieces of timber, whoſe lower ends reſt in a ſtep or foot ES to the 


ſhip's ſides; the heads branch out like horns, to belay ropes to. 

KINKING. The curling up of a rope when twiſted too hard, or drawn haſtily out of the coil. 

KNOTS. The faſtenings by which one rope is joined to another; or the . formed on their 
ends to prevent their ſlipping. 

LACING. Faſtening the head of a ſail to a maſt, yard, gaff, &c. op a line turned ſpirally yound 
them, and reeved through the eyelet-holes i in the ſail. When a fail is laced to a maſt; it is beſt to take 
croſs turns, backwards and ORE, on the fore-ſide of the maſt only, ſo that the ſail may flide up 
or down. 

LANIARDS. Short ſmall ropes to make faſt the ſhrouds, ſtays, &c. 

- » LASHERS. The ropes employed to laſh, or ſecure particular objects, as jeans, &c. 
-LASHING. Faſtening or ſecuring one thing to another, with ſeveral turns of a FIN 
LEADING-PART. That part of a tackle which is hauled upon. 
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LEGS. Short ropes which branch out into two or more parts, as the e or bridles, 
buntline-legs, crowfoot-legs, &c. 


- LIFE-LINES, See LIVIõ. 


LIFTS. Ropes which ſuſpend the outer- quarters of the yards, and raiſe or r lower them. ann, 


ING-LIFTS are made faſt, and belong to yards that never require to be topped. 

LINES. Cordage ſmaller than ropes, and formed of two or more fine ſtrands of hemp; as Le 
LINE, made of three ſtrands, uſed to ſeize blocks into their ſtraps and the clues of ſails; and to marl 
the fkirts of fails to their bolt-ropes, &c. Lod-LIxx, made of three or more ſtrands, and uſed for 
the log, &c. MarLIne, made of two ſtrands, and uſed for the ſame purpoſes as houſe-line. 

Some ropes are, from their ſituations, termed lines; as BowLines, BunTLINEs, CLUE-LINES, 
Fancy-Line, FurLiING-LINE, G1RT-LINE, HzAb-LIxs, LetcH-LINES, LIFE-LINES, Nartanur, 
SLAB-LINE, SPILLING-LINEs, Tow-LINE, and, TRACING=-LINE. 

BowLI1NEs are faſtened on and near the middle of the leech of ſquare fails, by two or three ſubor- 
dinate parts, called bridles; and are uſed to brace fideways, or cloſe-haul to the wind, the weather, or 
windward, leeches of the ſails forward; which are kept ſteady by the tenſion of the bowline. BunT- 
LINES are ropes faſtened to the foot of ſquare fails, to haul them up to their yards. CLuz-LImxs are 
fimilar to the clue-garnets, and are uſed to ſquare fails in general; whereas clue-garnets are confined 
to the main and fore courſes. Fancy-Lines is a rope uſed to overhaul the brails of ſome fore and aft 
fails. FurLING-LINE is a ſmall rope, or a line, uſed to faſten ſmall ſails to the yards, when furled. 
G1gT-LINE is a rope reeved through a ſingle block, occaſionally laſhed to maſt and ſheer heads, to 
hoiſt up rigging, &c. Hzap-Lixt is the line ſewed along the upper edge of flags to ſtrengthen them. 
Lzzcn-LINES are ropes uſed to truſs up the fails. Lirs-LInes, for the preſervation of the ſeamen, 
are worn hawſer-laid rope: they make faſt with two half hitches round the ſtrap of the lift-block and 


jeer, or tye- blocks in the middle of the yard. Nave-Liws is a tackle depending from the maſt-head 


w the truſſes, to keep them oppoſite the yards, whilſt hoiſting or lowering. SLAB-LINE is a rope 
uſed to truſs up the foot of the main and fore courſes occaſionally, for the pilot or maſter to look for- 
ward underneath, as the ſhip advances. SpiLLING-L1Nes are ropes reeved through blocks, laſhed on 
each fide of the quarter-blocks. of the lower yards, then lead down before the ſail, return upwards 
under the foot, and make faſt round the yard with a timber hitch: ſpilling- lines of topſails have two 
legs, which are each made faſt with a timber-hitch round the quarters of the topſail yards, then lead 
down on the aftſide, return upwards under the foot of the ſail, and reeve through a block on the ſore- 
fide, laſhed to the tye- block on the yard, and then lead upon deck abaft the maſt. Tow- LINE is a ſmali 
hawſer, uſed to remove any veſſel, by means of anchors, capſterns, &c. TracinG-LINE is a ſmall 
rope or tackle uſed to hoiſt any object to a higher ſtation, and render it more convenient; ſuchare the 
tracing-lines of the yard-tackles; the inner tracing-line hoiſts the block, and the outer tracing-line, 
the parts of the tackle. 

LIZARD. An iron thimble ſpliced i into the main-bowlines,. and pointed over to hook a tackle to. 
LOG-LINES. See Lines. . | 
LOOP. A nooſe made in a rope. 

LOOSING THE SAILS.. Unfurling them for icing: or for drying, when.1 wet.. 
LOWER SHROUDS. See Snxzovps. 

LOWER STAYS. See Stars. | | | 

EUFF TACKLE. See Tacks. + 5 

 MAIN-STAY-TACKLE-PENDENTS. See W 
MAIN- BOOM. See Boo. 
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*MAN-ROPES. See Ros. 

MARLINE. See Lines. 

MARLING-SPIKE. A tapered i iron pin, with a globular head, uſed to make 3 between 


- the ſtrands of ropes for introducing the ends of others trough them: it is ſometimes uſed as a lever 


to ſtrain tight ſeizings, &c. 
_ MARTINGAL. An aſh bar, fixed downwards from the fore- ſide of the bowſprit-cap, and by 
which the martingal-ſtay ſupports the jib-boom. 
MASTS. Long cylindrical pieces of timber, to which are faſtened the yards, fails, and rigging. 
See the treatiſe on mas. 
MARTINGAL-STAY. See Stay; 
MAST-COATS. Coverings made of well tarred canvas to prevent the water going down che maſt-hole. 
MAT. A thick texture made of ſpunyarn, ſtrands of rope, or foxes, wove or * together, 
and faſtened upon maſts, yards, &c. to prevent their chafing. 
MESSENGER. A cable-laid rope, uſed to heave in the cable. 
MESHES. The ſpaces between the lines of a netting. 
MOUSE. A large knob, in the ſhape of a pear, formed on tow: alſoa ſmaller one . meſſen. 
gers, by intertwiſting a ſmall rope round the ſtrands. 
_- MOUSING A HOOK. Taking ſeveral turns of ſpunyarn round the back and point of a hook, 
and faſtening it, to prevent its unhooking. 
NAVE-LINE. See Lins. 
NETTING. A fence made by ſeizing together the 3iours of Gall ropes, leaving uniform ſpaces 


or meſhes between: it is uſed in different parts of a ſhip; thus, the BoaxpinG-neTTING is thrown 


over the ſides, to prevent the enemies boarding. BowseR1T-NETTING is faſtened at the outer end of the 


bowfſprit to the horſes, or man-ropes, to ſtow away the fore-topmaſt- ſtayſail and Jid. BreasTwork, 


GanGwayr, QUARTER, and WarsT NgTTINGs, are ufed to keep the hammacoes in the ſtantions. 
HEtAD-NETTING is faſtened to the horſes in the head and upper rail, to ſave the men from ſlipping 
overboard. QYARTER-DECK-NETTING | is ſuſpended over the officers heads, to prevent any thing fall- 


ing thereon, in time of action. Tor- Trin! is faſtened to the rail, ſhrouds, and top, to preſerve | 


the men from falling. | 

To NIPPER or NIP ropes, is to ſtop them with ſeveral turns of RR or ſ pun-yarn, round 
each, and the ends made faſt. | 

NIPPERS. — cordage 12 or 14 feet long, uſed in heaving in the cable by the viol, or meſ- 
ſenger. 

NORMAN. A ſhort wooden bar, with a head, uſed in one of the holes of the TROY when 
there is little ſtrain on the cable. 

OAKUM. Old ropes untwiſted and picked ſmall. 

OVERHAULING. Extending the ſeveral parts of a tackle, or ropes, connected to blocks or 
dead- eyes, to any diſtance required. 

OUTHAULER. A rope made faſt to the tack of the jib, to haul it out by. 

PAINTER. A rope ſecured to the bow of a boat to make her faſt with. 

PANCH. A covering of wood, or a thick texture made of plaited rope-yarn, larger than à mat, 
to preſerve the maſts, &c. from chafing. 

PARCELLING. Wrapping worn canvas round ropes, to prepare them for ſerving. 

PARRAL. A ſort of collar, by which the yards are faſtened at the ſlings to the maſts, ſo that 
they may be hoiſted or lowered with facility. Of parrals there are four ſorts, viz. one ſort is formed 


ſi 
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of a ſingle rope, covered with ſpunyarn or leather, and having an eye ſpliced in each end; another 
ſort is formed of two ropes, which reeve alternately through a rib and truck, and have an eye in one 
end; a third ſort, calculated to confine the jaws of a jib- boom to the maſt, is formed of a rope 
which reeves through ſeveral trucks without ribs; and a fourth ſort is formed of a truſs, by which 
the yard may at any time be ſlackened from the maſt, or may be confined cloſe by tackles connected 
to their lower ends, which lead upon deck, and are moſt convenient for the lower yards. The firſt and 
ſecond ſorts are uſed for topſail and topgallant yards. 

PARRAL-TRUCKS. See Trucks. | 

PASSAREE. Any rope faſtened round the cat-head and fore-tack, to keep tight the leech of the 
fail in light winds. 

To PAY-OUT. To let a cable or other rope run out of the veſſel. | 

PEEK-HALIARDS. The ropes by which the outer end of a gaff or yard, that hangs 483 to 
a maſt, is hoiſted. 

PENDENTS. Large, but ſhort, ropes which go over the maſt-heads, and to which are hooked 
the main and fore tackles. There are, beſides, many other pendents, with a block or tackle attached 
to one end, all of which ſerve to tranſmit the effort of their tackles to ſome other object: ſuch are the 
BILL-PENDENT, BRACE-PENDENTS, PREVENTER-BRACE-PENDENTS, BURTON=-PENDENTS, FISH=PEN=- 
DENTS, GUY-PENDENTS, MAIN-STAY-TACKLE-PENDENT, PENDENTS OF TACKLES, QUARTER-TACKLE- 
PENDENTS, REEF-TACKLE-PENDENTS, RUDDER-PENDENTS, STAY-TACKLE-PENDENTS, TOP-ROPE-PEN- 
DENTS, TT RUSS-PENDENTS, VANG-PENDENTS, WINDING-=TACKLE-PENDENTS, and  YARD-TACKLE- 
PENDENTS, | 

PINS, for belaying ropes to, are turned wooden pins, with a ſhoulder near the middle; the ſmall 
end is driven through the rough tree rails, or racks of thin plank made on purpoſe. Iron belaying- 
pins are round, taper from the middle to each end, and are driven in the rails, or racks, to belay the 
ropes to, by taking ſeveral croſs turns about them. | 

POINTING. Tapering the end of a rope, or ſplice, and working over the reduced part a ſmall 
cloſe netting, with an even number of knittles twiſted from the ſame, to prevent the end untwiſting, 
and to go more eaſily through a block or hole. 

POINTS. Short pieces of braided cordage plaited together. 

PORT-TACKLE. See Tack. 

PREVENTER. An additional rope employed, ſometimes to ſupport or anſwer the propel of 
another that has a great ſtrain or is injured. Such are the PREVENTER-BRACES, SHROUDS, STAYS, &c. 
 PREVENTER-STAYS. See Srtars. 

PREVENTER-SHROUDS. See Snyrovns. 

PREVENTER-STAY-TACKLE. See TackLe. 

PREVENTER-BRACE-PENDENT. See Pezxpenrts. | 

- PUDDENING. A thick wreath, made of rope, faſtened about the main and fore maſts of ip. 
to prevent their yards from falling down, hen the ropes that ſupport them are injured. 

QUARTER-CLOTH. Canvas nailed with ſennit along the rough-tree-rail on the quarter-deck, 
and to the plank-ſheer, to keep out the fpray of the ſea. 

RACK. A ſhort thin plank, with holes made through it, containing a number of belaying-pins; 
uſed inſtead of cleats: it is ſeized to the ſhrouds, and nailed over the bowſprit or windlaſs. 
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RACK. A long ſhell, containing a number of ſheaves, formerly fixed over the bowſprit to lead in 
the running rigging ; at preſent, wooden ſaddles, with holes in them, are nailed on the bowſprit for 
this purpoſe, being more out of the way, and leſs liable to be out of order. 

RACKING a TACKLE. Faſtening together the fall of a tackle, or any two ropes, by paſſing 
two or more Croſs turns with rope-yarn round each part, and as many round turns above them; 
making faſt the ends with a reef-knot. | 

RANGE-CLEATS. Large cleats, with two arms, bolted in the waiſt of ſhips, to belay the tacks 
and ſheets to. 

RATLINGS. Small ropes which croſs the ſhrouds horizontally, at equal diſtances from the deck 
upwards, forming ladders to go up or down from the maſt-heads. 

REEF. That portion of a ſail contained between the head or foot, and a row of eyelet-holes 
parallel thereto, which portion is taken up to reduce the ſurface of the ſail when the wind encreaſes. 
Sails, according to their ſizes, have from one to four reefs. A BAG-RREr is the fourth, or lower, reef 
of a topſail. A BaLance-retr croſſes boom-mainſails me, from the nock to the end of the 
upper reef - band on the after-leech, 

REEF- TACKLE. See TackLe. 

REEF-TACKLE-PENDENTS. See Prxozxrs. 

To REEVE. To paſs a rope through a block or hole. 

RELIEVING-TACKLES. See TackLes. 

RIBS or a PARRAL. Short flat pieces of wood, having a hole near each end, through whi ch the 
parral- rope i is reeved. 

RIDING-BIT. See Birs. 

RIDGE- TACKLE. See Tack. 

RING-TAIL-BOOM. See Boom. 

RING-ROPE. See Roprs. 

RING-BOLT. An iron bolt, with a ring fitted in an eye in the end. 

ROLLING-TACKLE, See Tackrx. | 

ROPE-BANDS. Braided cordage, uſed to faſten the heads of ſails to their reſpective yards. 

ROPES. All cordage in general above one inch in circumference, which bear different names, 
according to their various uſes. BRLL-ROrE is hawſer-laid rope, 9 or 12 feet in length, which bends 
round a thimble in the eye of the bell-ſtrap or crank. In the middle of the rope is a diamond 
knot, and at the end a double wall knot, crowned. Bol r-ROpPRE, is the rope ſewed to the ſkirts, or 


edges of ſails. Buov-Rorx, a rope faſtened to the buoy of the anchor. BrxxasT-Rovs is faſtened 


along the laniards of the ſhrouds, for ſafety, when heaving the lead in the chains. Davir-Ropz, 
the laſhing which ſecures the davit to the ſhrouds, when out of uſe. ExnTzRinG-roPes hang from 
the upper part of the ſtantions, along-ſide the ladder, at the gangways. GuxsT-RoPs is faſtened to 
an eye-bolt in the ſhip's ſide, and to the outer end of a boom projecting from the ſhip's fide, by 
guys, to keep the boats clear off the ſides. HRRI-Ror is to haul out the bowſprits of cutters, &c. 
Man-Rroess are for the ſecurity of the men, when going out on the bowſprit. PaRRALI-xor ks are 
to connect the ribs and trucks of parrals together. Pass ix G-Ror ks lead round the ſhip, through 
eyes in the quarter, waiſt, gangway, and forecaſtle ſtantions, forward to the 'knight-heads. 
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Nine-nor s are vecaſionally made faſt to the ring-bolts in the deck, and, by eroſb turns round the 
cable, to confine it ſecurely in ſtormy weather. SL1e-RoPE is to trice the bight of the cable into 
the head; and is alſo employed in caſting off a veſſel, till got in a tide's way, &c. TitLER-RoPt is the 


rope by which the tiller is worked. Tor-roes, is a rope reeved through the heel of a topmaſt, to raiſe 
it by its tackle to the maſt-head. 


ROPE-YARN. One of the threads of which a rope is compoſed. 
ROUGH-TREE-RAIL. A rail, breaſt high, along the ſides of the poop and quarter-deck. 
ROUNDING. Serving the cable with worn rope, or ſennit to ſecure it from chafing. 


ROWSING. Pulling upon a cable or rope, without the aſſiſtance of capſterns, &c. 
ROYAL-STAY. See Srav. 


ROYAL-YARD. See Yaro. 

RUDDER-COATS. Coverings made of well tarred canvas, to prevent the water from coming in 
at the ruder-hole. 

RUDDER-TACKLE. See Tackrx. 

RUDDER-PENDENTS. See PRNDEN rs. 


RUNNER. A ſingle rope, connected with a tackle, which n its effort the ſame as if the 
tackle was the whole length; ſuch are the BazasT-BAcksTAY-RUNNER, RUNNERS OF TACKLES, &. 

RUNNING-RIGGING. All that part of rigging which traverſes through blocks, &c. : 

SADDLES rox Booms. Small blocks of wood, hollowed on their lower and upper ſides, and 
nailed on the yards and bowſprits, for retaining booms in a ſteady poſition. The lower-fide is hollow- 
ed, to fit the convexity of the yard it is intended for; and the upper- ſide to the figure of the boom, as 
a channel for it to ſlide on. Sa ppl rs, on the bowſprit, for leading the rigging through, are ſemi-circles 
made to fit the convex ſurface of the bowſprit ; they are rounded on the back, and have ſeveral holes made 
in the ſides, through which the rigging is Ba when they are nailed to the inner partes the bowſprit. 

SAILS. See the treatiſe on ſails. 

SEIZING. Joining two ropes, or the two ok of one rope, together, &c. by taking ſeveral cloſe 
turns of ſmall rope, line, or ſpunyarn, round them. Exp-sEIZZIxo is a round ſeizing on the end of 

a rope. THROAT-8EIZING is the firſt ſeizing clapt on where a rope, or ropes, croſs each other. 


MippLE-SE1ZING, is a ſeizing between a throat and end ſeizing. Eyz-$81z1NG, is a round ſeizing 


next the eye of a ſhroud, &c. 
SELVAGEE. Several rope yarns turned into a circular form, and marled together with ſpun- 


yarn. It is uſed to attach the hook of a tackle to any rope, ſhroud, or ſtay, to extend, or ſet them 


up: two or more turns of the ſelvagee are taken round the ſame, in which the hook is fixed. 
SENNIT. Braided cordage, formed of rope-yarn. 


SERVING. Encircling a rope with line or ſpunyarn, &c. to preſerve it from being chaſed. 


 SERVING-MALLET. A cylindrical piece of wood, with a handle in the middle: it is uſed for: 


ſerving, and has a groove along the ſurface oppoſite to the handle, which fits the convexity of the 
rope to be ſerved. 


SETTING Taz SAILS. Looſing and expanding them. 


SETTING-UP. Encreaſing the tenſion of the ſhrouds, ſtays, and backſtays, to ſecure the maſts 
by tackles, laniards, &c. 


SHACKLE. A fort of iron ring, to hook amckle t to. 
Aa2 
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SHANK-PAINTER. A ſhort rope and chain bolted to the ſhip's ſides, above the fore channel;, 
to hang or ſecure the ſhank of an anchor to; the flukes reſting in a chock on the gunwale. 

SHEEP-SHANK. A ſort of knot made on backſtays, &c. to ſhorten them. 

SHEET. A rope or tackle faſtened to the clues of ſails, to retain them in any direction. 

SHEET-STOPPERS. See SroregRs. | 

SHIFTING-BACKSTAY-TACKLE. See TackLE. 

SHROUDS. A range of large ropes, extended from the maſt-heads to the larboard and ſtarboard 
ſides of the veſlel, to ſupport the maſts, &c. 

The ſhrouds are denominated from the places to which they belong; thus: the fore, main, and 
mizen ſhrouds; fore, main, and mizen-topmaſt ſhrouds, &c. 

The number and ſize of the ned are in proportion to the ſize of the maſts, as in the annexed 
Tables of Dimenſions. 

BowsyRIT-SHROUDS, are thoſe which ſupport the bowſprit. Buuk Ix-sHROups, are thoſe which 
ſupport the bumkins. FurtTockx-sHRovps, are ſhrouds which connect the efforts of the topmaſt 
ſhrouds to the lower ſhrouds. Bex rINcEk-sHROups, are additional ſhrouds, to ſupport the maſts in 
heavy gales. PrevexTER-sHROUDS, are ſimilar to bentinck-ſhrouds, and are uſed in bad weather to 


eaſe the lower rigging. 


SHROUD-TRUCKS. See Taucks. 

SHROUD-STOPPERS. See SropprRs. 

SLINGS. Short ropes, uſed to hang the yards to the maſts, &c. or to encircle a bale or caſk, and 
ſuſpend it whilſt hoiſting or lowering; and alſo to ſecure buoys, &c. 

To SLUE. To turn a maſt, or boom, about in its cap, or boom-iron, &c. 

SNAKING. A ſort of faſtening to confine the outer turns of ſeizings, &c. 

SNAKING Taz STAYS, or ropes, on the quarters, inſtead of netting, is ſeizing proportioned ſized 


rope, at angles, from one ſtay or rope to the other, alternately, in a parallel direction along the whole 


length. Its uſe to ſtays is, that one part may remain perfect and independent of the other, ſhould it 
be ſhot away. 

SNOTTER. A ſhort rope, ſpliced together at the onde; and ſerved with ſpunyarn, or covered with 
hide: it is ſeized to the ſize of the maſt, leaving a bight to fit the lower end of a ſprit, which it con- 
fines to the maſt. 

- SPANS. Short ropes, having a block, thimble, or eye, Clive into each end; the middle is hitch- 
ed round a maſt, yard, gaff, cap, or ſtay, from whence the ends branch out. Spans are ſometimes 
faſtened at both ends, and have a block in the bight. They are uſed to lead ropes through, which paſs 


through the blocks or thimbles, to encreaſe power, or to prevent their ſwinging about. 


SPANNING or BOOMS. Confining them by ropes. 

SPANNING or RUNNERS. Taking ſeveral turns with ſmall * ronald both runners abaft 
the maſt, and frapping the turns. | 

SPANISH WINDLASS. See WinpLass, 

SPARS. Small fir-trees. 

SPILLING-LINES. See Lixts. : 

SPLICING. Joining one rope to another, by i interweaving their ends, or uniting the end of a rope 
into another part of it. There are different ſorts of ſplices, viz. the CunT-spLics, which forms an 


eye in the middle of a rope: the Eye-serice forms an eye or circle at the end of a rope on itſelf, or 


round a block, &c. The Lons-sePLice is made to rejoin a rope or ropes intended to reeve through a 
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block without encreaſing its ſize: the SHoRT-$PLICE is made by untwiſting the ends of a rope, or of 
two ropes, and placing the ſtrands of one between thoſe of the other. The TartreD-sPLICE 1s 
chiefly uſed on cables, and is made as the ſhort-ſplice, but is gradually tapered toward each end, by 
cutting away ſome of the rope-yarns, and is ſerved over: the DrawinG-8PLICE, is a fplice 
uſed for joining cables together, and is eſteemed the beſt for this purpoſe, as it may be readily 
undone. 

SPRIT. A ſmall yard, or pole, by which ſpritſails are extended. The foot of it is fixed in a 
SNOTTER, which encircles the maſt, and it croſſes the ſail diagonally, the upper end being attached 
to the peek. 

SPUNYARN. Two or more rope-yarns twiſted together. 

SQUARE-RIGGED. A term applied to thoſe ſhips which have long yards, at right angles with 
the length of the keel, and low maſts: it is thence uſed in contra- diſtinction to thoſe veſſels whoſe 
ſails are extended by ſtays, latteen-yards, &c. 

SQUARE-SAIL-BOOM. See Boom. 

STAFF. A light pole on which the flags are hoiſted. The 3 ry, is the principal ſtaff. 
and is erected on the ſtern, within-ſide the taffarel, to diſplay the enfign. Frac-sTarrs are alſo 
erected on the maſt-heads, or formed by the upper part of the topgallant maſts, to hoiſt the flags, 
royals, &c. The Jack-srærr is a ſhort ſtaff erected on the aftſide of the bowſprit-cap, to expand 
the jack. | 

STAGE. A ſmall platform made of grating, or of ſhort boards, for men to ſtand upon to fix the 
rigging toward the outer end of the bowſprit, &c. 

STANDING-PART. That part of a tackle which is made faſt. 


STANDING PART or a ROPE, (in the making of knots, &c.) means the principal part of a 


rope, in contra-diſtinction to the end by which the knot is formed; or it may be ſaid to be that part 
of a rope which is at reſt, and is acted upon by the end. 

STANTIONS or Ty: NETTINGS. Square wooden pillars, let into the upper part of the 
ſhip's ſide, or ſmall pillars of iron, uſed to ſupport the nettings, awnings, &c. 

STAYS. Strong ropes, to ſupport the maſts forward, which extend from their upper part; at the 
maſt-head, toward the fore part of the ſhip. The ſtays are denominated from the maſts, LEWIS 
STAYS, TOPMAST-STAYS, TOPGALLAN-STAYS, FLAGSTAFF or ROYAL STAYS, &c. 

Backsraxrs, BREasT, SHIFTING, and STANDING, are ſtays which ſupport the topmaſts and topgal- 
lant maſts from aft; they reach from the heads of the topmaſt and topgallant-maſt to the channel on 
each ſide of the ſhip, and aſſiſt the ſhrouds when ſtrained by a preſs of ſail. The ſhifting backſtays 
change according to the action of the wind upon the ſails, whether aft, or upon the quarter. Bos. 
STAYS, are ſtays uſed to confine the bowſprit down upon the ſtem, and counteract the force of the 
ſtays, which draw it upwards. STAYSAIL-STAYs, are thoſe ſtays on which the ſtayſails are extended. 

The Jiz-sTar is ſimilar to the ſtayſail-ſtays, and extends the jib. The MarTINGAL-sTar ſupports the 
Jib-boom, as the bobſtays ſupport the bowſprit. PrxevenTeER-sPRING-sTAYs, are ſubordinate ſtays to 
ſupport their reſpective ſtays, and ſupply their places in caſe. of any accident. nnn are 
ropes uſed for hoiſting, or lowering, burdens in or out of ſhips. 

STAYSAIL-STAY-TACKLE. See TackLs. 

STAY-TACKLE-PENDENTS. See Pexpexnrts, 


. STERNFAST. A rope to confine the ſterns of boats, &c. 
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STIRRU PS. Short ropes, which have their upper ends plaited and nailed round the yards: eyes 
are made in their lower ends, through which the horſes are reeved, to keep them parallel to the yards, 
- STOOLS. Small channels, fixed to the ſhip's ſides, to contain the dead-eyes for the backſtays. 

STOP. Several turns of ſpunyarn taken round the end of a rope, ſimilar to a ſeizing, to faſten it 
to another rope. Alſo, a projection left on the upper part of topgallant-maſts, &c. to prevent the 
rigging from ſliding down. 

STOPPERS. Short ropes, uſed to check the cable, ſuſpend weighty bodies, and retain the ſhrouds, 
&c. in a fixed poſition, after being damaged, or otherwiſe. Axchon-sTror ERS are uſed to ſuſpend 
the anchor, when catted : BIr-s ro ERS are thoſe ſtoppers uſed to check the cable: Dzcx-sTorPERs are 
uſed to retain the cable when the ſhip is riding at anchor: Dod-sroppExs are uſed as additional ſecu- 
rities when the ſhip is riding in heavy gales, or bringing up a ſhip with much ſternway, to prevent the 
cable from ſnapping at the bitts, and to eaſe the deck-ftoppers: WixG-sToPPERs are uſed for the ſame 
purpoſes as dog-ſtoppers: SHRouD-STOPPERS are uſed to confine a ſhroud together, when damaged, 
or ſhot. FoRE-TAck, and Surzr, STOPPERS, are for ſecuring the tacks and ſheets, till belayed. 

_ STRAPS, Wreaths of ropes which are ſpliced round blocks, or uſed to encircle a yard or 456 
large rope, by which tackles, &c. may be connected to them. 

STUDDINGSAIL-BOOM. See Boom. 

STUDDINGSAIL-YARDS. See Yarops. 

To SURGE. To let a cable, or rope, round a apo flide up it, by gently lacking the part 
held on. 

To SWAY. To haul down upon a rope or . 

SWIFTERS. The after ſhrouds on each fide of the main and fore maſts: they are above all the 
bother ſhrouds, and are uſed as an additional ſecurity to the maſts. SwirTER is alſo a ſmall rope uſed 
to confine the bars of a capſtern in their holes, while the men are heaving it about; and likewiſe a 
large rope, ſometimes uſed lengthways round a boat under the gunwale, to ſtrengthen it, and defend 
it from other boats which may ſtrike againſt it. | 

SWIFTERING or SHROUDS. Stretching of them by tackles, to prevent any future exten- 
ſion. | | | | 
SWIGGING OFF. Pulling upon the middle of a tight rope that is made faſt at both ends. 

* TACKS. Ropes uſed to confine the foremoſt lower corners of courſes, and of ſtayſails, and other 
fore and aft ſails; alſo the rope employed to haul out the lower corners of ſtuddingſails. Tack is 
alſo applied to that part of a ſail to which the tack is faſtened. 

TACK or a FLAG. A line ſpliced into the eye at the bottom of the tabling, for ſecuring the 
flag to the haliard. 

TACK-STOPPER. See Storer. 

TACKLE. A machine formed by the connection of a rope or fall, with an aſſemblage of blocks. 
The number of parts of the fall is more or leſs, in proportion to the effects intended to be produced. 
That part of the fall which is faſtened to one of the blocks, is called the SraxDIXG- AR r, and the 
other parts of it are called the RunninG-rart. 

Tackles are uſed to raiſe, or remove, weighty bodies; to ſupport the maſts, extend the rigging, or 
expand the fails. They are either moveable, as connecting with a runner, or have one part fixed to 
an immoveable ſtation, by a hook, laſhing, &c. 

A tackle is a convenient kind of purchaſe, but ſubject to much friction. Its power will be, the 
friction not conſidered, as the number of parts of the fall that are applied to ſuſtain the weight. If a 
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tackle conſiſts of a double and a ſingle block, and the weight to be hoiſted is hung to the double 
block, there will be four parts of the fall ; and the weight reſting upon four ropes, equally ſtretched, 
each muſt bear the ſame part of the weight. Thus, ſuppoſe the weight hung to the double block 
be four hundred, then one hundred applied to the hauling part of the fall will ſuſpend it; and if as 
much more power be applicd as will overcome the friction, it will purchaſe the weight: but, had the 
weight been hooked to the ſingle block, it would have reſted on three ropes only, each of which 
would bear a third of the weight; therefore a third of the weight being applied to the hoiſting part 
of the fall, would ſuſpend the weight, when hooked to the ſingle block; and as much more power 
being applied as will overcome the friction, would purchaſe the weight. 


Ropes, if tight laid, will not eaſily bend round ſmall ſheaves, but will take up a confiderable part 


of the power to force them into their proper direction; hence it follows, that blocks with ſmall pins, 
large ſheaves, and ſlack-laid ropes, are the beſt materials to obviate friction, and make tackles with. 

The blocks that are fixed, are only for the corfvenience of turning the direction of the fall, they 
add nothing to the power of the purchaſe, but, on the contrary, deſtroy ſo much as is neceſſary to over- 
come their friction, and are therefore to be avoided as much as poſſible. 

The Ancyorx-sTock TackLE is compoſed of a double block, and a ſingle block, ſtrapped, with a 
hook and thimble. Boom TackLEs are compoſed of double and ſingle blocks, ſtrapped, with tails, 
and are uſed in getting the ſtudding-ſail-booms in or out. BowLine TACKLE is compoſed of a 
long tackle, and a ſingle block, ſtrapped, with a hook and thimble: it is uſed to bowſe up the main. 
bowline, when the ſhip is upon a wind. Burton TackLts are compoſed of double and fingle 
blocks, and are uſed with pendents, to ſet up the ſhrouds, ſupport the topſail-yards, &c. A Frsn 
TACKLE is compoſed of a long tackle, and a fingle block, ſtrapped, with eyes, and is uſed with a 
pendent, to fiſh the anchor, and get it into its place. Garner Tack is compoſed of a double 
block, and a ſingle block, ſtrapped, with a hook and thimble: it is hooked to the ſkiatick-ſtay in 
- merchant ſhips, and is uſed to hoiſt goods in or out. Jiccer TackLEs arecompoſed oſ double and ſingle 
blocks, ſtrapped, with tails, and are uſed for topping the main and fore yards by the lifts, &c. Luxe 
TackLEs are compoſed of double and ſingle blocks, ſtrapped, with a hook and thimble, and are uſed oc- 
caſionally at any of the ſhip. OuTHAaLLEr FackLEis compoſed of two ſingle blacks, ſtrapped, with tails, 
and is uſed to bowſe out the jib-boom. Port TackrLes are uſed to hoiſt and lower the port-lids. Quar- 
TER TACKLES are compoſed of double and ſingle blocks, ſtrapped, with eyes, and the lower blocks with 
a hook and thimble: they are uſed to hoiſt up water, and proviſions. Rezex TackLss are compoſed 
of two double, or two ſingle, blocks ; one block is ſpliced into a pendent, and the other is ſtrapped, 
with an eye: they are uſed to draw the extremities of the reefs cloſe up to the yard-arms, for reeſing 
the ſail. Rertieving TackLEs are luff tackles, uſed to the fore-end of the tiller, when the tiller 
ropes are damaged. RI DOE TackLe is compoſed of a double block, and a ſingle block, ſtrapped, 
with an eve: it is uſed to ſuſpend the awning in the middle. RoLting TackLEs are luff tackles, 
uſed to the topſail- yards, to ſupport them, and preſerve the parrals. Rupper "TackLEs are com- 
poſed of long tackle blocks, and ſingle blocks, ſtrapped, with hooks and thimbles : they are uſed to 
ſave, or direct the rudder, when any accident happens to the tiller. Runner TackLEs are com- 
poſed of double and fingle blocks, and a pendent; the lower blocks are ſtrapped, with a hook and 
thimble: they are uſed to ſet up the ſhrouds, and to get the maſt-heads forward, for ſtaying the 
maſts. STay TACKLES, MAIN AND FORE, are Compoſed of double and ſingle blocks, ſtrapped, with 
hooks and thimbles, except the blocks ſpliced into a pendent: they are uſed for getting the pro- 
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viſions, &c. out of the fore and main hold, and for getting the boats in or out. The pendent, 
formerly, travelled on the ſtay, by iron thimbles; but this is now diſcontinued in the Royal Navy, as 


they much injured the ſtay, by the friction. Sravs AlL STay TackLEs are compoſed of double and 


ſingle blocks; the lower blocks are ſtrapped, with a hook and thimble; they are uſed to ſer up the jib, 


and other ſtayſail-ſtays. SurirrinG BacksTay TACKLES are compoſed of double and ſingle blocks, 


ſtrapped, with a hook and thimble, and are uſed to ſet up the ſhifting backſtays, where wanted. 
TorMasT STAy, and PREVENTER STAY, TACKLES are compoſed of long tackle blocks, and ſingle 
blocks; the lower bloc ks are ſtrapped, with a hook and thimble; they are uſed to ſet up the topmaſt, 
and preventer ſtays. Foxx ToyrGALLANT STAY TACKLE is compoſed of a double and a ſingle block, 
and is uſed to ſet up the fore topgallant ſtay. Tacx TackLe is compoſed of a double and a 
ſingle block, ſtrapped, with hooks and thimbles; and is uſed for bowſing down the tack of fore 
and aft mainſails. The Toy TackLz is corppoſed of double or treble blocks: it is attached to 
the top-rope-pendent, and uſed to erect the topmaſts, at the heads of the lower maſts. TRuss 
TACKLEs are compoſed of two double blocks, ſtrapped, with hooks and thimbles, and are uſed to 
ſecure the lower yards to their maſts, being hooked to the truſs-pendent. WixnpinG TACKLE is 
compoſed of a four-fold and a treble block, or a treble and a double block, ſtrapped, with eyes: 


it is attached to the winding-tackle-pendent, and is chiefly uſed to get in and out the guns. Yard 


TackLzs are compoſed of double and ſingle blocks; the double blocks are ſpliced into the lower 
ends of pendents, and the fingle blocks are ſtrapped, with hooks and thimbles : they are uſed to 
hoiſt the boats in or out. 

TACKLE-FALL. That end of the rope of a tackle which is bowſed on, on the rope . which 
compoſes the tackle. 

TACKLE-PENDENTS. See . 

TAIL. The long end of a block-ſtrap, by which the block is attached to any place e 

TARPAWLING. Canvas paid over with tar, and uſed to cover the hatches, to prevent water 
from coming in; and to cover the blocks at the ſheer-heads of hulks, &c. 

THIMBLES. A kind of iron rings, whoſe outſides are grooved, to receive ropes of different 
ſizes. They are fixed to the rigging for blocks to de hooked to, and for ropes. to reeve 


through, &c. 


THROAT. The inner end of a gaff, or boom. 

TILLAR-ROPE. See Ropt. 

THRUMMING. Interplacing ſhort pieces of thrumbs, or rope-yarn, in a regular manner, into 
matting, through intervals made by a fid. | 

 TIMENOGUY. A Rope faſtened at one end to the fore-ſhrouds, and nailed at the other end to 
the anchor-ſtock, on the bow, to prevent the fore-ſheet from entangling. 

TONGUE. A ſhort piece of rope ſpliced into the upper part of ſtanding-backſtays, &c. to the 
ſize of the topmaſt-heads: it is ſerved over with ſpun- yarn, and is uſed to keep them open to the ſize 
of the maſt-heads. 

TOP. A platform, ſurrounding the lower maſt-heads, to extend the topmaſt-ſhrouds, &c. 

TOP-ROPE. See Rovt. 

TOP-ROPE-PENDENTS. See Pexpenrs. 

TOP-TACKLE. See TackLt. ; 

TOPMAST-STAY-TACKLE. See Tacxrr. 
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TOPPING. The act of drawing one of the yard-arms higher than the other, by * one 
lift, and pulling upon the other. 


TOPPING-LIFT. A tackle to ſuſpend, or Toy, the outer end of a gaff, boom, &c. 
TOPSAIL-YARDS. See Yarops. 

TOPGALLANT-YARDS. See Yarvs. 

TOP-NETTING. See NerTTiNnG. 

TRACING-LINE. See Live. 


TRAVELLER. A large iron thimble, whoſe diameter is larger than the common thimbles, 
though the ſurface is ſmaller. Travellers are uſed to facilitate the deſcent of topgallant-yards by 
the back-ſtays, the travellers being placed on the back-ſtays, and ſurrounded by a ſhort rope, or 


tail, which is faſtened round the yard-arms. The J1B-TRAvELLER is a Circular iron —_— with a hook 
and ſhackle, uſed to haul out the tack of the jib. 


* TRAVERSE-HORSES. See Horsts. | 

TREE NAILS. Cylindrical wooden pins, uſed by riggers for levers, or heavers; alſo the wooden 
pins by which the ſhip's planks are faſtened to the timbers. g 

TRESTLE-TREES. Two ſtrong bars of oak, bolted to the *thwartſhip ſides of the lower maſt 
heads, to ſupport the top, and weight of the topmaſt; and to the topmaſt heads, to NO the top- 
gallant-maſts, &c. 

TRUCKS. Small pieces of wood, of various ſhapes, uſed for different purpoſes. Foote 
TRUCKS are round flat pieces of elm, with a ſmall ſheave on each ſide. They are fixed, by a 
ſquare mortiſe-hole made in the middle, upon the upper end of flag-ſtaffs, and are uſed to reeve 


the haliards. PaRxRAL-TRUCKS are round balls of elm, or other wood, and have a hole through the 


middle, in which a rope is reeved, to form the parrals. Sz1zinG-TRUCKs are ſimilar to parral- 
trucks, but have a ſcore round the middle to admit a ſeizing. They are uſed to lead ropes through. 
SHROUD-TRUCKS are ſhort cylindrical pieces of elm, &c. they have a hole through the middle, 
lengthways, a groove down the fide, of the ſize of the ſhrouds, and a ſcore round the middle to ad- 
mit a ſeizing. They are ſeized to the ſhrouds, to lead ropes through, that they may be more 
readily found. 

TRUSS. A rope cd to ei or ks the II: to or from their . 
maſts. 
TRUSS- TACKLE. See Tack. 
TRUSS-PENDENTS. See PENDENTsõ. 


TYE. A ſort of runner, or large rope, uſed to convey the effort of the tackle to hoiſt the upper 


yards and gaff. 

VANGS. The braces that keep ſteady the peek of gaff ſails and fore-and-aft ſails. 

VANG-PENDENT. See PenpenrTs. 

To VEER AWAY. Tolet go a rope gently. 

WARP. A hawſer, uſed to remove a ſhip from one place to SG. 

WARP, or more properly Woor, is the twine or thread woven acroſs the knittles in pointing. 

WARP or SHROUDS. The firſt given length, taken from the bolſter at the maſthead to the 

foremoſt dead-eye. 4 

WHIP. - A ſmall fingle tackle, formed by connecting the fall to a ſingle block, or with two blocks, 
1 and the other moveable: it is uſed to hoiſt light bodies out of the hold, &c. 
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To WHIP. — TI &c. upon the end of a rope, eee 


ravelling. 


WHIP veon WHIP. The FE purchaſe that can be gained by blocks, which is formed by 


fixing the end of one whip upon another whip fall. Thus two ſingle block will afford the ſame 


purchaſe as a tackle, having a double and a ſingle block, and with much leſs friction. This pur- 
chaſe ſhould therefore be uſed whenever the length of the hoiſt will admit of it. To topſail, and 


topgallant-yards, that hoiſt with a ſingle rye, there | is ſufficient room to apply this purchaſe as haliards, 
which will overhaul with, great facility. 


WINDING TACKLE. See TackLE. 
WINDING TACKLE-PENDENT. See e eie : | 
WINDL ASS. A machine, uſed in moſt merchant ſhips, to anſwer the purpoſe of a capſtern. 

A Syani8H WINDLass is formed of an iron bolt, placed in a hole, which is hove round by a woolder 
that acts as a lever for turning it round. It is uſed to ſtretch ſmall rigging for ſerving, &c. &c. 

WOOLDING. Winding ſeveral cloſe turns of rope in a tight manner round maſts and yards, that 
are made of ſeveral united pieces, to ſtrengthen and confine the ſame together. 

WORMING. Winding a rope cloſe along the cuntlines, toreaz then it, and make a fair ſurface 


for ſervice. 


YARDS. Long cylindrical pieces of fir timber hung upon the maſts of ſhips, to expand the fails 
tothe wind, The lower yards to which the courſes are bent, are the largeſt ; ſuch are the main, fore, 
and mizen yards which, except the mizen, hang to the maſts at right angles with the ſhip's length. 
The M1zzx-vr 4D, hangs obliquely to the mizen-maſt, parallel to the ſhip's length. The Torsait- 


 YARD8 Which expand the topſails, hang to the topmaſts, next above the lower yards. The Top- 


GALLANT=YARDS, Which expand the topgallant-ſails, hang above them; and theRoyaLt-YarDs, which 
expand the royal-ſails are hung above the topgallant-yards. The Cross-jacx-yarD is uſed to ex- 
pand the foot of the mizen topſail; and the topſail, or ſquare-ſail, of veſſels with one maſt. The 
DarveR-vARD is a ſmall yard, which expands the head of the driver without the peek of the gaff, 
to which it is hoiſted by haliards. STUppING-$AIL-YARDS, hang to the extremities of the yards, 
and by theſe are expanded the heads of the ſtudding-ſails. 

YARD-TACEKLE. See TackLs. 

YARD-HORSES. See Hoxsts. 
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PRACTICE or RIGGING, 


— —— . — —ũ— 
THE PRACTICE OF RIGGING. 
— —_ 


RIGGING: is, in part, prepared on ſhore, in a rigging-houſe, which has the following can- 
veniences, &c. viz. At the upper end is a windlaſs; and, at certain diſtances, down: the middle are 
two rows of large ſtrong poſts, for ſtretching ropes, and laying on ſervice, On each ſide of the 
| houſe are births for the men to prepare ſmall rigging in. 

The ropes for the ſeveral parts of rigging are, in SOR ODE and in length, according to the 
Table of Dimentions, for ſhips of each rate, given in this work. 

There is much ſubordinate knowledge neceſſary before a perſon can either prepare rigging im the 
houſe, or fit it on board of the ſhip. This confiſts of knotting, ſplicing, making of hitches, 

mouſing, ſerving, &c. the neceſſary inſtructions for which are accordingly here given. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR KNOTTING, SPLICING, MAKING. OF HITCHES, MOUSING, SERVING, &C, 


BENDS. Common BND. Paſs the end of a rope through the bight of another rope, then round 
and underneath the ſtanding part; but, to prevent its jambing, paſs it round again under the ſtand. 
ing part. The ſheet of a ſail has the end paſſed. up through the clue, then round the clue, and un- 
derneath, the ſtanding part. The rope of a buoy is paſſed as a ſheet, and has the end ſtopt. Bends 
of a cable-clinch are paſſed as a ſeizing. Carrick: BND. Lay the end of a rope, or hawſer, acroſs 
its ſtanding part; then take the end of another rope, or hawſer, and lay it under the firſt ſtanding 
part, at the croſs, and over the end; then through the bight, under the ſtanding part; then over, 
its own ſtanding part, and underneath the bight again: it is often uſed in haſte, to form a greater 
length, to warp or tow with, FisyeRMan's Bzup. Take a round turn with the end of a, rope, or 


hawſer, through the ring of an anchor, &c. and a half hitch through both parts, and another half 


hitch round / the ſtanding part; then ſtop the end. HAwsER Bx is a hitch, with a throat and end 
ſeizing. made on one end, and the end of another hawſer reeved through the bight, and hitched with 


a throat and end ſeizing. TRzuroRARY Bev, commonly made to reeve through large blocks, thuss 


Lay three fathoms of the end of two hawſers together, and put on a round ſeizing in the middle; 
then reverſe the ends to each ſtanding part, and put on a throat ſeizing between each end and the 
middle, and a round ſeizing on each end. 

CATSPAW, for hooking up ſhrouds, &c. Lay the end of a rope, or fall, over the ſtanding part 
and middle of the bight, then turn it three times over both parts, and hook the tackle through both 
bights. 

CLINCHES. IxsIDR Cuanen, The end of a cable is paſſed through the hawſe hole, and reeved, 
through the ring of the anchor; then paſſed: round the ſtanding part, through, the bight, and a 


circle, which is called the clinch, formed the ſame ſize as the ring of the anchor: a. throat and end- 


bend-is. then. clapped on oppoſite - _ other, and a ſeizing of ſpun-yarn cloſe to the end. All other, 
|  _Bb2 


then hook the tackle through the bights. Rol LIN G-Hirch. 
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inſide clinches are ſtopped, ſimilar to the bends of this cliach, with ſmall rope, or ſpun-yarn. 
OurTsipe CLincn only differs from an inſide clinch, by. paſſing the end on the outſide, and not 


through the bight, for the more readily caſting it off. 


CROWNING, ox rinis1inG a WAII-xxor. Lay the firſt ſtrand over the walling, and the 
ſecond ſtrand acroſs over the firſt, and the third ſtrand acroſs over the ſecond, and through the 
bight of the firſt; then haul the ends tight. 

FLEMISH EYE, ox MapE Exz. Open the end of a rope; then open the yarns, dividing them 
into two parts, and laying one part over the other; or place them together, one part in the other: 
then well marl, parcel, and ſervethem together. 


FOXES are two or three rope-yarns of junk, twiſted together on the thigh till quite hard; 


then well rubbed with a hand-full of Ng yarn. Make ſeveral bights over your thumbs to twiſt 


them together. 

FRAPPING is taking ſeveral turns with the end of a laſhing round the middle of it, or any 
number of ropes, and drawing the ſeveral parts tight together. 

GASKETS are made with three-yarn foxes. Thoſe for large ſhips conſiſt of nine foxes, * thoſe 


for ſmaller of ſeven. Place four foxes together, but lay them of unequal lengths; mark the middle 


of the whole length, and plait four foxes together, for eight or nine inches; then double it and 
plait the eight parts together for five inches, and work in the odd fox. The whole is then plaited 
together for eighteen inches in length; then leave out one fox, and ſo keep leſſening, one fox at a 
time, till you come to five. If the foxes work out too faſt, others muſt ſupply their places, till the 
whole length is worked, which is from five to ſeven fathoms long. To ſecure the ends, make a bight, 
by turning upwards one of the . and plait the others through the bight, then haul * upon 
that laid up. 


HlTCHES. eee is two o half-hitches, one at the wack of the other, made by the ratlings 


round the ſhrouds, and by buoy ropes round anchors. BLackwaLL-xitcau. Take the end of a rope, 


or fall of a tackle, round the back of a tackle-hook, and jamb it underneath the ſtanding part. 
Harr-mren. Paſs the end of a rope over the ſtanding part, and through the bight, and lay it up 
tothe ſtanding part; and repeat it for two half hitches, Macnus-nircu. Take two round turns through 
the ring of an anchor, &c. and bring the end over the ſtanding part, then round the ring and through 
the bight. MipsnieMan's-nitcn. Take a half hitch round the ſtanding part, and a round turn 


above the hitch, which jambs tight. It is moſtly uſed to make faſt the ſheets of ſailing boats. 


RacxinG-niTcH, for ſhortening ſlings. Lay the bight over both parts, and turn it over ſeveral times; ; 


Take two round turns round a maſt, 
c, and make two half hitches on the ſtanding part. Tus ER-Hrren. Lay the end over the haul- 


ing part, and paſs i through the bight; then take ſeveral turns round the ſtanding part, and ſtop 


the end. The bight ſerves as a ſling for bales, drawing of timber, &c. | 

KNITTEES are two or three rope-yarns twiſted hard together between the finger and thumb, 
with the twiſt of the yarn beginning 1 in the middle; the ends are whipped. 

KNOTS. BowLine-xnor. Hold the end of the rope in the right hand, and the ſtanding part 
in the left; then paſs the end under the ſtanding part in the left hand, and over through the bight ; 
then bring it over the ſtanding part, and paſs it again through the bight, and haul tight. Runninc- 
BOWLINE=KNOT has the knot made on the bight, inſtead of the ſtanding part, round which it makes 


a bight. Buoy-royt-knoT. One end is unſtranded for one yard in length, ſtopped with rope yarn, 
and one of the nine ſmaller ſtrands taken out of each of the three larger ſtrands, which are then laid 
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together again. The three ſmaller ſtrands are double walled, right handed cloſe to the ſtop, and 
then laid up their .cuntlines. Dramoxnp-xwor, ſingle. The ſtrands of the rope are untwiſted to 
where the knot is deſigned to be made; then form bights, by laying the ſtrands down the ſides of the 
rope, and keep them faſt : then paſs the end of the firſt ſtrand through the ſecond bight, miſſing the 
firſt; and the end of the ſecond ſtrand through the third bight, round the ſecond; and the end of 
the third ſtrand round the ſecond and third bight ; then paſs the end through the firſt bight, and 
haul tight. The ſtrands are then twiſted together to the next knot. Diamonp-xxor, double, is 
made by the ſeveral ſtrands following their reſpective places through the bights of the ſingle knot ; 
and led up through the middle, and the ſtrands twiſted together to the place of the next knot. 
Theſe knots are uſed as ornaments upon bell and fide ropes. OvERHAND-KNOT is made by paſſing 
the end over the left hand, and through the bight. + Rezy-xNor is to attach the two ends of a rope 
together; and, in making, obſerve to paſs both parts of the rope on one fide, in the bight of the 
other, thus ; turn up one end, and form a bight, and put the other end up through the bight ; take 
it round underneath, and paſs it through the bight again. Sxroup-knor. The two ends are 
opened about four feet, and interplaced one in the other, as for ſplicing : then a ſingle wall knot is 
made with the ends on each part, and the ends laid in the cuntline, tapered, and ſerved over with 
ſpun-yarn. SPRITSAIL-SHEET-KNOT, The ends of the rope are firſt thruſt through holes, one on 
each fide of the ſpritſail-ſheet- block ; then untwiſted about two feet, and the fix ſtrands walled 
together, and crowned at top, thus: lay four ſtrands over the walling, two to the right, and two to 
the left; the remaining two ſtrands are woven contrarywiſe over and under the other ſtrands, and 
hauled tight. The block is then ſeized in the bight. Srorrza-Kxor is made the ſame way as a 
double wall knot, and the ends put up through the heart, and whipt at top. Tack-xnort is made 
by untwiſting the ſtrands ſufficiently, and there making a ſtop with rope-yarn ; then ſingle wall and 
crown, then double wall and double crown, and haul the ends tight, and jamb the knot : then the 
ſtrands are led. down through the walling, and laid down in the cuntline ; tapered, marled, and 
| ſerved over with ſpun-yarn. WaLL-xwor, fingle, is made by untwiſting the ends of a rope, and 
making a bight with the firſt ſtrand ; then paſſing the ſecond over the end of the firſt, and the third 
ſtrand over the end of the ſecond, and through the bight of the firſt, and haul the ends tight; 
WaALL-xxorT, double, is made by paſſing the ends, ſingly, cloſe underneath the firſt wall, and 
thruſting them upwards through the middle, only the laſt end comes up under two bights. 
LASHING, LasHixG or Locks. Take a number of turns, parallel to each other, through 
the eye of the block-ſtrap, and round any object, as a maſt, yard, &c. and, to 3 the laſh< 
ing, take ſeveral croſs turns with the end, and make faſt. 
TONS is winding any line round a rope, and ſecuring every turn by a hitch, fo that they may | 
be independent of each other, and remain fixed, ſhould either be cut through by friction. It is 
principally uſed to fix on the clues of r and n of topſails. Splices a are marled down for 
ſerving with rope-yarn or twine. 
PARCELLING, long narrow flips of worn canvas, laid ſmooth round a rope in ſpiral turns, and 
well tarred. It is previouſly done when a rope is to be ſerved, or a mouſe formed upon ſtays. Fx: 
PLAITING, braided cordage, made by rope-yarns, &c. twiſted together, and then laid one 
over the other alternately; or the end of a rope opened, and the ſtrands placed together in the ſame 
POINTING. is tapering the end of a rope, or ſplice, and working, over the reduced part, a ſmall 
cloſe netting, with an even number of knittles twiſted from the ſame, to prevent the end untwiſting, 
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and to make it go more eaſily through a block, or hole. Half the knittles are firſt laid down, 
leaving out every other one, then three turns of the warp is taken round them; then take up thoſe 
knittles, and lay down the other half, end take three turns of the warp round them, and ſo on, 
alternately, until the length be once and a half the circumference of the rope. The end and upper 
part of the knittles are then round-ſeized, and ſnaked with twine, &c. 

POINTS, ſhort pieces of braided cordage, plaited together as gaſkets are; beginning in the middle 
with nine foxes, and tapering to five at the ends, and from one fathom and a half to one fathom in 
length. They are uſed to reef the courſes and topſails. 

_ _ROPEBANDS differ from gaſkets only in their length, being from ſeven to nine feet long. 

_ SEIZING is joining together two ropes, or different parts of one, with ſmall rope, line, or ſpun- 
yarn, by taking ſeveral cloſe turns round them, from fix to ten, according to the fize of the rope: 
they are ſtrained tight. The lower turns have always one more than the riding or upper turns ; two 
turns are taken acroſs the ſeizing, between the two ropes ſeized; the end is taken under the laſt 
turn; hove tight; and knotted, cloſe to the jambing turn, if large, with a wall knot crowned, and 
if ſmall, with an over-hand knot, and cut off, Seizings to the double 1 of blocks are croſſed 
each way with two turns. 

A SELVAGEE is ſeveral rope-yarns placed together, and Fe together with ſpun-yarn, in the 
form of ſlings. It is uſed to attach the hook of a tackle to any rope, ſhroud, or ſtay, to. extend 
them, by, taking two or more turns round the ſame, and hooking in the bights, 
 SENNTIT is braided cordage, made by plaiting from five to, thirteen, rope-yarns together, one over 
the other, according to the ſize and length, always keeping an odd yarn. 

SERVING is encircling. a rope with line or ſpun-yarn, &c. to keep it from rubbing and chafing. 
The end of the ſpun-yarn, for ſervice, is placed under the two or three firſt turns, to keep it faſt; then 
two turns are taken round the rope and mallet, on each fide of and round the handle. The mallet is 
then gradually turned round the rope by its handle, while another perſon paſſes the ball of ſpun- 
yarn; and this is continued until the rope is covered the length required. When the mallet is within 
a few turns of the end, take the turns off the mallet, and, paſs them by hand, and heave the end well 
through, where it is made faſt, as at firſt. 

SHEEP-SHANK is made to ſhorten backſtays, &c. by bending part of _ backſtay, &c. in 
three parts, and taking a half hitch over the bights. 

SNAKING. A fort of faſtening to confine the outer turns of ſeizings, &c. with the ſame ſize 
rope, line, ſpun-yarn, &c. by paſling it acroſs, and under the outer turns, at angles, 

SPLICING. Tus CunT-SpLict forms an eye in the middle of a rope, &c. as the eye-ſplice doth 
at the end, by interweaving the ends into the ſtrands of the rope, &c. at certain diſtances from each 
other, ſq that the rope becomes double, in the extent of the ſplice. This ſplice. is uſed for 
pendents, or any thing that goes over the maſt-head with a ſplice; alſo for lead- lines, log-lines, and 
fiſhing-lines, where the ſhort ſplice would be liable to ſeparate. Exk-spLIC forms an eye, or circle, 
at the end of a rope, on itſelf, or round a block, &c. The ſtrands are untwiſted, and their. ends 
- puſhed through intervals made in the ſtrands, by a fid: or marline-ſpike, at that diſtance on the rope 
which. the eye may require; obſerving to put the middle end through firſt, then paſs it over the 
ſurface of; the ſecond ſtrand, and puſh it through the third; repeat the ſame with the two other ends, 
laying them fair aſunder. The ends of this ſplice are tapered, by gradually reducing the yarns, then 

placed. ſmooth. along the rope: then marled, and ſerved. with ſpun-yarn, round all blocks in the 
rgjal navy, Lons gan i made to rejoin, a rope or. ropes, intended to reeve in a block, without 
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ri reaſing its ſtze. The ends are opened from one half ton whole fathom in length etplacedTloſe 
together regularly one in the other; one ſtrand is then unlaid, and the oppofite firand laid up ite in. 
tervals each way, and the two ſtrands knotted together at the ends and middle of the ſplice ; the ends 
are then halved, and puſhed under the next ſtrand. Snort SPLICE is made by untwiſting the ends 
of two ropes, or 
the ſtrands of the other: draw them cloſe together, and puſh the ſtrands of one under the ſtrands of 
the other, the ſame as the eye-ſplice. This ſplice is uſed for block-ſtraps, ſlings, &c. and the ends 
are tapered and ſerved. TayzreD SPLICE, moſtly uſed on cables, is made by unlaying a certain length 
of each cable, then placing them together, and interplacing the ſtrands, as in the ſhort ſplice, twice 
each way, and hauled tight each time; then inlay the ſtrands, ort ends, ſucceſſively, and reduce them, 
by cutting away one, ſtrand ;_ then interplace the two remaining ſtrands, and reduce them to a ſingle 
| „ Which is again thruſt through, and cut off. The ſplice is then ſerved over with ſpun- yarn, 
n mie than the whole length. DA WING SIC, uſed on cables, is made by unlay ing 
about three fathoms of the ends; then place them together. and make a ſhort ſplice: then leave about 
one fathom; and from thence reduce each ſtrand to Sy rapet, by gradually cutting away as many 


yarns as neceſſary, and neatly. point over che lay the: ends up the cimtlines, and clap on 
a quarter ſeizing at each end of the ſplice, los gat the beginning of the pointing, and a ſtop 
at the ends of the tails. This is the beſt ſ plice for cables, as It may be readily taken aſunder. | Another 
good method of making a CABLE SPLICE, is to put the ends in twice each way; then to pick out the 
ſtrands, worm part of them round the cable, Gn taper away the reſt, which mo be marled chte 
down; then clap on a good throat and two end ſeizings of ratline. | | | 
STOP is a temporary ſeizing, and performed ſimilarly: When uſed to ſtop worming, it is ſnaxed. 
WHIPPING, to prevent the unravelling of thb end of a rope. Take ſeveral turns of ſpun-yatn, 
&c., round the end of the rope, and lay one end under the four firſt turns, and the other end under the 
four laſt turns, and haul tight. " Another meth is, bo knot every turn on the tp Lot fide of the 
rope, hauling it tight, and finiſhing the laſt tyrn'With à reef-knot: 5. 
WORMING. Wind a ſmall rope in the cuntlines of the ſtrands of cables, ſhrouds, or ER and 
ſpun-yarn i in thoſe of ropes four inches in circumference and above. The firſt end of the worming 
is ſecurely ſtopped ; it then fills one interval, or cuntline; and, when arrived at the end of the length 
intended to be ſerved, it is there e thak — back into the ſecond incervaly and TOR on ene 
ly, ſtopping it at the ends. - ö | 
When worming is wanted to be cut he 5880 obſerve this general rule. Once the lengrh of 
the ſervice, multiplied by the number of ſtrands, or intervals, and one-third more added, gives the 
length of the worming. Exampiz. Twelve fathoms of ſervice, in a four-ſtrand-rope, will ans 64 
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PRACTICE or RIGGING. 


THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES AND THEIR SPECIFIC QUANTITIES ARE ALLOWED 


FOR PREPARING THE RIGGING IN THE HOUSE. 
22 & 2011608 1 0s 
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CONTRACT PRICES PAID BY GOVERNMENT (FOR LABOUR ONLY) FOR RIGGING SHIPS 
IN THE RIVER THAMES, IN SUMMER AND WINTER. 3 


anton 1000 
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THE RIGGING FOR THE LOWER MASTS. . 


| SHROUDS. The cablet is warped _ two iron ade, fixed i in 4 3 as diſtant A each 
other as the firſt warp is long. The length, which is the diſtance from the top of the bolſters at the 
maſthead to the foremoſt dead-eye, is ſpecified in the Table of Dimenſions. One end of the cablet is 
made faſt to the lower fid, and paſſed round the upper fid; and ſo on, alternately, one turn cloſe to 
the back of the other, and each hauled tight by hand. The additional length, gained by the turns 
lying round each other, is ſufficient for the lengthening of each pair of ſhrouds, as they rake aft. 


When the whole gang of ſhrouds are warped out, the 8 88 at the lower end are cut through, in a 
- trait direction with the fids. 


The upper bights are: deſigned for the eyes, and are marked 3 the middle, beginning at the 
inner on, Vick one; piece of ſpun-yarn knotted, two for the ſecond; and ſo on for the number 


required. 


The outer turn is called SwirrExSs; and they are left four or five feet at each end longer than the 
ſhrouds, and have an eye ſpliced in them the circumference of the maſthead... 

The ſhrouds, when cut to their length, are got up and ſtretched thus for worming : at the end of 
each length is madea bend; one end is paſſed through a pair of ſlings, fixed round a poſt, at the lower 
end of the houſe, and the other end through the ftrap of a treble block, and a fid thruſt through each 


bend. The treble block is connected by its fall to a double block, laſhed round a poſt, at the upper 


end, thus : The ſtanding part of the fall is faſtened to the becket, at the arſe of the double block ; then 
reeved through the firſt ſheave of the treble block, then through the firſt ſheave of the double block 


on the ſame ſide, and ſo on alternately, and the fall carried and attached to the windlaſs by three or 


four round turns. The windlaſs is put in motion by men, with RN or b nga _ each length 
thus ſtretched, hand- tigt. 


The rope uſed for the fall is 1 n white rope. 

| All ſhrouds are wormed with double ſpun-yarn, one-fourth: the tength POL: the center to the © eye, 
each fide; but the fore-leg of the foremoſt pair is wormed all the way to the end. © 

Each length after being wormed, is hove out by the ſame purchaſe, till each pair has acquired, by 


ſtretching, once and a half the length of the eye; and ſhould remain on that ſtretch twenty-four hours 
before the ſervice is laid on. | 


| Shrouds are wormed before they are hove out to lengthen, becauſe das worming of cable-laid ropes 
| encreaſes, i in tenſion, with the rope ; and thereby draws ſmooth and even into the cuntline. 
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The eyes of all ſhrouds are parcelled with worn canvas, well tarred; about one fathom and a half 
on each fide of the middle, for large ſhips, and proportionably for ſmaller; and then ſerved with 
ſpun- yarn one-fourth of their length: each turn of the. ſerving is laid cloſe, and ſtrained tight 
round, to prevent the water penetrating, | The fore-leg of the foremoſt pair of ſhrouds is ſerved 
the whole length. 

- Swifters, when ſtretched, have the length of the ſplice ſet off « on each ſide of the middle; and 
likewiſe the length of the eye, or circumference of the maſt-head. The latter is parcelled and 
ſerved as above. They are then cut aſunder in the middle, and ſpliced to the circumference of 
the maſt-heads; then got on the ſtretch, and ſerved over the ſplice one-fourth of the length. 

The bights of ſhrouds are ſeized together to the circumference of the maſt-heads : the ſeizing of 
the firſt, ſhroud is put on below the bolſter, or treſtle-trees, with ſeven under and fix riding turns, 
and a double croſs turn over all. The ſeizing of each ſhroud is to be laid its breadth. below Od | 
next, and clear of each other, to prevent chafing. 

Brigs have four pair of ſhrouds forward; and the foremoſt Fig and * are in one. 

BOWSPRIT-SHROUDS are made of cable-laid rope. They have an iron hook and chimble 
ſpliced in the inner ends, and are ſerved over the ſplice. .  _ „ A „an 

STAYS have an eye in one end, ſufficiently large to reeve itſelf 8 lend bes e 

Each ſtay is got upon the ſtretch, and hove well out with the windlaſs, as the ſhrouds are; then 
mee with ſpun-yarn one-third of its length; and is hove out a urn time, pull the middle 
ſtrand, or heart, is made to break in ſeveral places. 

The mouſe, made with ſpun-yarn, in the ſhape of a pear, is then raiſed on the "5s at mack of 
its length. By ſome, but, by others, two ſides of the maſt-head, added to twice the length of the 
treſtle-trees, gives the length from the eye to the mouſe. The ground of the mouſe, or the length 
from the ſhoulder, or upper part, to the beginning of the tail, is one-third the circumſerence of/the 
ſtay; or elſe is laid with as, many turns in length as the ſhoulder is raiſed! above the ſtay, which ſhauld 
be in circumference three times that of the ſtay, and from that to diminiſh to the ſhape in the plate, 
by gradually leſſening the turns in the ſpun-yarn: every. turn of the ſpun-yarn to be hove well 
tight with a large ſerving mallet, and beat cloſe. Between the turns of the ſpun-yarn are laid 
ſeveral: rope-yarns, lengthways, and their ends brought back over the next turn from the ſhoulder, 
which prevents their ſlipping. When all the turns are laid, it is parcelled over with, worn, canyas, 
well tarred, pegged on, and pointed over with inch or three- quarter rope; each knittle to he in length 
five times the circumference of the ſtay, to have an even number, and hove tight when: paſſed. The 
ſhoulder of the mouſe muſt be covered with knittles, and their number diminiſhed as they are work 


* 
- 


ed into the ſmaller! parts. The ends of the knittles are ſtopped with ſpun-yarn, at the front, with a 


ſecure ſeizing. The warp to be marline, and the pointing continued, the circumſerence of the ſtay ſor 
the / length of the tail. The collar, the eye, and one fathom below the mouſe, are parcelled ahi 
worn canvas, well tarred, and ſerved over with ſpun-yarn.,.. .., 
»'' BOBSTAXS are wormed;. parcelled, and ferved. with Werde A of the length. © 
.COLLARS. Foss-srAY-cOoLLAAsG are fitted to the circumference of the bowſprit, and 3 
together at the ends; wormed, parcelled, and ſerved the whole length; then doubled, and a heart 
ſcized-in;the. bight..., The ſplice is to lie on the back of the heart with quarter ſcizings, a ſcore being 
cut on each ſide of the heart. large enough to admit from nine to W turns of ſeizing: WP | 
is to be ſnaked on the back, to lie cloſely, _ wet tiiw 5 | | 
Cc 
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MAIN-STAY-COLLAR is made by the rope-makers, with an eye in one end; is wormed, parcelſled, 
and ſerved round the eye, and the whole length. 


'* -PrREVENTER-STAY-COLLARS are fitted to the circumference of the bowſprit, with an eye ſpliced in 


each end for laſhing; then wormed, parcelled, and ſerved with ſpun-yarn _ eye to eye; anda 
heart ſeized in the bight, as in the ſore- ſtay- collar. 

BowsPRIT-$HROUD-COLLAR and BOB-STAY-COLLARS are fitted to the 8 of the bowſprit: 
They have an eye ſpliced in each end; are then wormed, parcelled, and ſerved from eye to eye; and 
a heart ſeized in the bight, with a long and ſhort leg, with ſeven under and fix riding turns, well 
ſtrained, and croſſed with two turns: the end whipt, and ſecured with a wall-knot crowned. 

' CATHARPIN-LEGS are four in number. The foremoſt is the ſhorteſt, and they increaſe one 
inch in length as they go aft. The length of the foremoſt one is from four feet in ſmall, to eight 
feet in large, ſhips. They have an eye ſpliced in WY end for laſhing; are then wormed, parcelled, 


and ferved with ſpun-yarn from eye to eye. 


HORSES for the yards have an eye ſpliced in one end, the nal of the yard-arm, and 
ferved with ſpun-yarn over the ſplice. 


'JIB-HORSES are doubled, and ſerved with 8 one fathom in length in the bight, and 
knotted with a over-hand knot, at the diſtance of every yard. 

PENDENTS or TACKLES are wormed, parcelled, and ſerved with ſpun-yarn, in the way of the 
cunt-ſplice. They are then ſpliced in the middle, to the circumference of the maſt-head ; have 
large thimbles ſpliced into the lower ends; are then wormed, parcelled, and ſerved with e 
the whole length. 


Large ſhips having two pair of bine to the main Foe fore maſts, the after pendents are one foot 


: longer than the foremoſt ones. 


' YARD-TACKLE-PENDENTS, have an eye ſpliced in one end to the ſize of the yard-arm, 
and a double block in the other end. The ſplices are ſerved over with ſpun-yarn. 

BRACE-PENDENTS have an eye ſpliced in one end to the ſize of the yard-arm, and a ſingle 
block in the other end. The ſplices are ſerved over with ſpun-yarn. 

PREVENTER-BRACE-PENDENTS are ſpliced through the ſtrap of the alata biick, 
ſerved with ſpun-yarn over the ſplice; and are left the length of the ſervice of the ſplice and length 
of the eye longer than the brace-pendent, with an eye ſpliced in the other end to the circumference 
of the yard-arm. . 

TRUSS-PENDENTS are doubled, and cut in the bight: they have an iron thimble ſ ner into 
one end, and are ſerved with ſpun-yarn one-third of the length. | 

MAIN-STAY-TACKLE-PENDENTS have an eye ſpliced in one end, and a r block in 
ty other, and ſerved with ſpun-yarn over the ſplices. 

 QUARTER-TACKLE-PENDENT is ſpliced into the ang of th double block z ſerved with 


ſpun- yarn over the ſplice, and the other end whipt. 


MIZEN any TOPMAST BURTON-PENDENTS ds a a So in the middle to the 
circumference of the maſt-head; thimbles ſpliced in the lower ends; ack ſerved with ſpun-yarn 
over the fplices. 

.- GUY-PENDENTS are doubled, and ferved with . in this bight, one fathom in . 

VANG-PENDENTS are doubled, and ſerved with ſpun-yarn two fathoms long in the big, and 
a double block ſpliced into each end, * ** with ſpun-yarn over the ſplices. | 
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RUNNERS or TACKLES have a double block ſpliced in one end, and ſerved with 1 
over the ſplice, and the other end whipt. 

SLINGS anp STRAPS. The ſtrap has an eye ſpliced in cath end, with a long and ſhort leg, to 
the circumference of the ro and ſerved with ſpun-yarn from * to eye, with a thimble ſeized in 
the bighr. | 

Slings have an eye ſpliced in one end; then wormed, parcelled, and ſerved almoſt the whole Jenni 
The ſpritſail ſlings are wormed, and ſerved with ſpun-yarn. 

SPANS about the maſt have a ſingle block ſpliced in one end, and ſerved wich 9 the 
whole length, except what is left at the other end to ſplice in another block on-board. : 

LONG AvD SHORT SPANS have a ſingle block ſpliced in each end, and the ſplices ſerved over 
with ſpun-yarn. One end is finithed in the houſe, the other in the top, after they are hitched round 
the cap. 


STANDING- LIFTS have an eye e ſpliced i in one end, and are ſerves with ſpun-yarn over the ſplice 
BECKETS are whipt at cach end. 
 TYES are wormed, parcelled, and ſerved with ſpun-yarn for three-fourths of their length. 
TACKS, MAIN AND FORE, are cable laid, and are tapered in the making. The biggeſt end is 
opened out long enough to heave the knot cloſe together: the knot is double-walled and crowned ; 
the ends are thruſt through the walling, then ſcraped down, ſerved over with ſpun-yarn, and worm- 
ed, * and ſerved with ſpun-yarn one-fourth of the whole length. 4 
THE RIGGING TO THE TOPMASTS, 1 
SHROUDS are warped out on the floor, as the lower ſhrouds are, and fitted to the eee 
of the topmaſt-head. +; 
In the foremoſt ſhrouds, on wk ade, i is | ſeized 2 fiſter block; below hs futtock-ftafF. wits 
STANDING-BACKSTAYS are wormed, and ſerved with ſpun-yarn, in the way of the top-brim. 
They are fitted as the ſhrouds are, except that the third pair is tongued together the circumference of 
the topmaſt-head: the tongue is a ſhort piece of rope of the fame circumference as the ſtay, and is 
ſpliced into the ſtrands of the ſtay ; the ends of the tongue are tapered, marled down, and IE 
over with ſpun-yarn. . [1 
BREAST-BACKSTA Y-RUNNERS are doubled, and cut in the bight. They: have a double 
block ſpliced in one endy are ferved with fpun-yarn over the — the other end is 
whipped. N 
STAY is fitted as the lower ſtay is. I ori prepara 0-0 WIE kari 
PREVENTER-STAY, the fame as the ſtay. N | 


COLLARS have an eye ſpliced in one OE TREASURER with (pun-yarn, and hve a 
ſingle block ſeized in the bight. 

The roRe-ToPMAST-STAY-COLLAR is ſeldom uſed; but it is prepared in caſe the bees of the bn 
ſprit ſhould be carried away. Ships, wont ng thar have wee to the n mig uſe * _ 
collar. 

FUTTOCK-SHROUDS. The length are iis the Table of Dimenſions is divided a ind 
cut in the bights. Each length. has a hook and thimble ſpliced into each end, and the ends of the 
ſplices ſtopped with ſpun-yarn; then doubled, and a ſpun-yarn tied in the middle for the cutting 
mark. The hooks are then ag cores een and got wen menu eee 
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hove out, to try the hooks and ſplices, as the topmaſt depends very much thereon. If a hook ſhould 
break, or the ſplices draw, the former muſt be ſhifted, and the latter hauled tighter through. 

After they are ſufficiently ſtretched, the ends of the ſplices are tapered, marled down, and ſerved 
with ſpunyarn within two feet of the cutting mark: they are cut aſunder, and the ends whipt. 

FUTTUCK-STAVES are wormed, parcelled, and ſerved with het IN the whole length; and 
then cut to the lengths wanted on-board. 

* TOP-ROPE-PENDENTS have a large iron thimble ſpliced i inthe lower end; are marled over the 
ſplice in the rigging houſe, and pointed when got on-board. x 

REEF"TACKLE-PENDENTS | have a double block ſpliced in che end, and are ſerved with ſpun- 
ou over the ſplice. 

TVE has a double block ſpliced in the lower end, and is ſerved with S over 8 ſplice. 

PARRAL-ROPES have an eye ſpliced in each end; are wormed, and ſerved with ſpunyarn 
from eye to eye: they are then doubled, and cut aſunder in the bight. The end of one is thruſt 
through the upper hole in the ribs; and through the hole in the middle of the trucks, and ſo alter- 
nately. The other end is brought the reverſe way through the * hole in the ribs and . | 


THE RIGGING FOR THE TOPGALLANT MASTS. 
-SHROUDS are fitted as the topmaſt-ſhrouds are, except that, inſtead of a R a thimble 
is ſeized in the two foremoſt pair on each fide, cloſe up to the hounds. | 
STANDING-BACKSTAYS are bt as the en, are; N and ferved i in the way of the 
1 
STA is cable- laid i in age 5 and hawfer-laid i in mall ones. The latter has an eye ſpliced in 


the upper end to the circumference of its maſt-head, and ſerved with ſpunyarn over the We The 


na vagal is fitted with a collar, and our; as RO other ſtay. 


| | - STRAPPING: or BLOCKS. | 
| The whole length of all the different ſizes of block-ſtrapping is got upon the ſtretchy. 10 hove 


put tight for worming and ſerving; it is then wormed and ſerved, and cut into ſhorter lengths, to ſuit 
ho different blocks. 


The ſtrapping of jeer- blocks is wormed, as, thn ſerved. Strapping of four inches diame- 
ter, and above, is wormed and ſerved: and all under four inches is only ſerved with ſpunyarn; except 
the ſpritſail-brace, buntline, and leechline blocks, that are laſhed under the tops, which are only 
ſerved with ſpunyarn over the ſplice, and the tail left halfa fathom in length. 

Jeer- blocks are double ſcored; and the double and treble blocks are ſtrapped with a double ſtrap, 
thus: it is ſpliced together at the ends, and, when doubled, to be the ſize of the block and circumfer- 
ence of the yard. It is then doubled, and the block ſeized in the bights witn a long and ſhort leg; the 
ſplice lying in the arſe of the block. | . 


ne ſcores of all blocks are to be · well tarred, and he pin and tens examined, before the ſtrap is 
put on. The block is ſet well into the ſtrap with wedges, thus: the four parts are frapped together 


with rope-yarn underthe block, with a chock between, and the wedges are ſet between the breaſt of 


the block and check. Then the ſtrap is nippered, with a heaver, round the block; the wedges, 
chock, and frapping, taken away, and the block hung upon the ſtake- head, or poſt, and the ſtrap well 


ſeized together, cloſe under the block, with nine under and eight . turns, every turn ſtrained 
tight round by a heaver, and croſſed each way with two turns. 
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Jeer- blocks, for the maſtheads, are ſtrapped with long eyes, to receive many turns of the laſhing ; 
and the block is ſeized into the ſtrap, as before; as are all ſeizing rere in W to their ſizes. 
The 9925 are cut eng to the OY Table. 


l "TABLE OF THE DIMENSIONS LEM STRAPS FOR TIGHING AND SEIZINGE 
i Size of thc{Carcumf. o ircumft, of} ; 
's ba 2 "Mets. "the right the ür. Length of the f-. 
Inches. | Inches. Inches. Feet. Inches. | # 
. 3 "3 P20 
I 4} 2 3 4 
1 4 | I 3 © | 
14 3 2 2 9 | 
| 13 3 2 2 
| 12 3 11 L 2 
£ 11 © I 
| 2 MEI - 


Blocks, ſtrapped with eyes or thimbles ſpliced in the ends, are ſeized tight into the bight, and 
the legs left long enough to laſh through the eyes, round a maſt, yard, Re: as the topſail clue-lines, 
clue-garnets, and ſpritſail clue-lines, &c. 

Blocks ſtrapped with a thimble, or hook and thin ble, have the trap ſpliced together at the ends. 
The block is fixed, in one bight, for the ſplice to lay on the arſe of the block, and the thimble in 
the other bight; the ſeizing is put on, between the block and thimble, with eight under and fix 
riding turns, according to the ſize of the block, each turn trained tight by W the turns 
double croſſed, and the end ſtopt with a wall-knot crown. 

Blocks ſtrapped with double tails, are fixed in the ſtrap, 4 to blocks with eye-ſtraps; and 
thoſe with a ſingle tail are ſpliced in, and ſerved with ſpunyarn over the ſplice. has A 

Girtline-blocks are ſtrapped in the houſe, and the girtlines reeved. 


In the Table of Dimenſions for ſtanding and running rigging will be found dimenſions of all 
blocks for their neden —_ 1 ſituations. 


NECESSARY ROPES FITTED IN THE RIGGING-HOUSE. 

" WINDING-TACKLE-PENDENT' has an man in one of the ends; the ends put in three 
times, and cut off ſhort ; the other end is whipt. 

_ FISH-TACKLE-PENDENT has a large iron hook, with a chimble We in one ends ond the 
ends of the ſplice tapered, marled down, and ſerved over with ſpunyarn. | 

BILL-PENDENT has a mn and thimble _ in one _ and ſerved with Pls ts over the 
ann 

RUDDER-PENDENTS : are doubled and cut in the bights how have a hook and thimble lice 
in one end, and are ſerved with ſpunyarn'over the ſplice. - 

| DAVIT-GUYS have an eye ſpliced in one end to the circumference of the Ae bett are ſerved 
| with ſpunyarn over the ſplice ; and whipt with ſpunyarn at the other end. 

STOPPERS, DECK and BITT, are divided into ten ſhort and two long ſtoppers. The two long ; 
ſtoppers,” from a firſt rate ſhip to a ſloop, are cut ſixteen feet; and, when knotted, to be twelve feet 
ſix inches. The ſhort ſtoppers are each cut twelve feet fix inches; to be, when knotted, eight feet: 
three inches long. One end of each ſtopper has a double wall-knot, and the ends led up through 
the middle, and * with ſpunyarn: the other end 1 whipt with ſpunyarn. 
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BUOY: ROPES. One end-is unſtranded for one yard in length, ſtopped. with rope-yarn, and one 
of che nine ſmaller ſtrands taken out of each of the three larger ſtrands, which are then laid together 
again. The three ſmaller ſtrands are double-walled right-handed cloſe to the ſtop, then laid up their 
cuntlines, and three fathoms next the knot wormed, parcelled, and ſerved with ſpunyarn. 

When two or more buoy ropes are knotted at the ſame time, after the knot is formed on each, the 
ends are ſpliced together, and the other ends made faſt to tackles, and hove tight, which ſtrains the 
knots cloſe and firm. If a fingle buoy rope be knotted after the knot is made, make a bend at one 


end, and attach a tackle to it, and * faſt the other end; then Pye upon the e and cloſe 
the not as before. | | 


WM 3 © DIMENSIONS OF BUOY SLINGS, : | 
3 8 . '3: "SLINGS: + D 
Mancha ur Nu ns [SIZ or TH ENGTH Op| No. oNNo. or 
SHIPS, RATE, or Guns. Buoy. | LENGTH | LENGTH | 2 * ese. 
| | cur our. ſjovt ouT.f- 1 | 
FIR - . „ Inch.|Feer. Ineb. Feet. Ineb. Feet. Inch. } 
i19 & oo 4 8 „ 9 %% 5 1 | 
& 9 4 7 I1 11 10 8 5 9 1 | | 
80, 74 & 64| 4 I1 8 | 26 6 5 op +5 Fg 
Eat Indi „ ße 4 2 [10 10 2 8 |. 6.19 { * 
ſhips. 4+ to g2] 3 lo fo 2 | 8 14 4 | 
eſt India Sint |} 28 & 34 3 6 | 9 2 6: 8 4/3 267 [$1 | 
ſhips. K 142 wh 7 w.16 813 $I 4 
tne 2 6 7 2 | 6 2 | 3 3 
,200 2 8 o ff] 
ons & under, a a 4 | | 
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BUOY-SLINGS are cut to the firſt length in the table; and have an eye ſpliced in each end, large 


E enough to reeve the ſame ſized rape: they are then got on the ſtretch, and hove oof ro cha next . 


then wormed, and ſerved with ſpunyarn from eye to eye. 10 

BUOY-HOOPS are cut ſixteen inches longer than the length i in the table, e for ales the 
ends together. In the merchant ſervice they are wormed and ſerved; but not in the king's ſervice. 

Each hoop is fixed its breadth within the ſecond iron hoop, at each end, and is reeved through the 
eye in the end of the ſlings; before the ends are ſpliced together. Each fling is doubled, and two 
ſlings are fixed at each end of the buoy. The eyes of the ſlings, at one end, lead down through the 
upper hoop, and reeve on the lower hoop; and the eyes of the ſlings, at the other end, lead up under 
the lower hobp, and reeve on the upper hoop, between the upper ſlings. 

The hoops are drawn afunder, ſyfficiently to force the buoy berween them; are then * over the 
ends of the buoy, and the ſlings and hoops got into their places, as near as poſſible. The ſlings are 
placed on the quarters, equally between each other; and the hights fixed in ſcores, in the ends of 
the buoy. It is next got upon the ſtretch: one end of the ſlings is made faſt to a poſt, and the other 
end to a tackle, whoſe fall is ſwayed tight, or hove fo by a heaver. When the buoy is thus ſet tight, 
the hoops are driven by a mallet into their places; and the bight of the ſlings is ſeized well together, 
with a thimble in one end, and an eye at the other. Large bueys have ſeven, under and fix riding 
turns ſmaller buoys ſix under; and five riding turns ; the end of the ſcizing croſſed each way, and 
the end knotted and crowned. A fid is driven in . to wake i eg. then driven out, and the 


two dights marled together. 


Another thimble is turned into the th humble in the 2 —5 for . the. boo rope to. 4 
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GUN AND NUT SLINGS are ſpliced together with a ſhort ſplice, and ſerved with fpunyarn over 
the ſplice. 

BUTT. AND HOGSHEAD SLINGS. Each pair has a thimble ſpliced in one end, which is 
ſerved with ſpun-yarn over the ſplice; the other end is whipt, © 

CAN-HOOK SLINGS. A flat broad iron hook, with an eye in one ads] is ſpliced through. the 
eye in each end of the ſlings, and ſometimes with a thimble ſeized in the bight. ; | 

PUDDENING or ANCHQRS. Worn hawſer-laid rope is cut into lengths three times thediameter 
of the ring; and as many of theſe lengths as will cover the ring, which is about thirteen. The ring is 
firſt chocked upright, by wedging it in the hole of the ſhank; then well tarred, and parcelled with 
worn canvas, twice round, and marled down cloſe with ſpun-yarn. The turns of the puddening 'are 
then paſſed, one turn and a half each way from the middle of the ring; then hove tight by a heaver, 
and well ſeized with two quarter and two end ſeizings, that are ſnaked all round. The ends remain- 
ing are opened our, and payed all over with a good coat of tar. 

WOOLDINGS, round maſts or bowſprits, are performed by a machine, called a horſe, made 


with two cheeks of oak plank, and a ſmall windlaſs in the middle: one end of the cheeks reſt upon 


the ground, the other againſt the maſt or bowſprit, being hollowed to fit their convexity. The 
number of turns of each woolding is from thirteen to fifreen. The firſt turn is whipt at the end with 
ſpun-yarn, and nailed, to the maſt or bowſprit, with three nails, and a leather button under the head 
of each nail. The turns are paſſed cloſe together ſingly, and every turn hove tight, by the windlaſs 
being made faſt to the middle, with a hitch round an iron pin, and then hove with two levers or hand- 
ſpecs, one at each end. Every turn, when hove tight, is faſtened with a nail and leather button, 1 


nail being regularly below the other to the middle turn, and then above, 


The number of wooldings on à main maſt are from ten to twelve, according to its length, or one 
woolding between every hoop. The foremaſt has one woolding leſs than the main-maſt. Mizen- 
maſts and bowſprits have one woolding under the hounds, and near the outer end of the bowſprit. 
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PROGRESSIVE METHOD OF RIGGING SHIPS. 

TS: x; . ö N ; _ a 7 i D v | 
THERE is no-one undeviating mode which is purſued in the progreſſive rigging of ſhips. It is 
an operation which muſt at all times depend upon the time allotted for its, performance, and the 


neceſſity of immediate fitting. The nature of it, however, is ſuch, that all parts may beadvancing at 
the ſame time: but the uſual method of men. where extreme eien is not ire. is the 


following : 
Firſt, rig the bowſprit; "I * cinhe ver b over the 3 Next. get up. the Ee Si 
their ſhrouds : then get on board and rig the lower yards; hen the. eee and. laſtly, get up 


the topgallant-maſts, with their rigging and yards. 


The a of each 2255 is now here treated of, the bowſpri and. lover er maſts being fixed. 


: 344 j »3 : 4 


HORSES. The outer ends are ſpliced round a thimble cloſed through an Gebt. on 0 ſide of 
the upper part of the bowſprit- cap. The inner- ends have a thimble ſeized in, that ſets up to the 
eye- bolt in the timber- head, on each ſide the ſtem, by a laniard, . paſſed, ſeveral times alternately 
through the thimble and eye holt, and ſet tight by hand: the turns are then frapped together, and the 


end hitched. 


GAMMONING. Nine or eleven turns of the rope are paſſed overthe bowſprit and through a hole 
cut in the knee of the head alternately; (but, where there is no knee, through a large triangular 


ring - bolt driven through the ſtem.) The firſt end is whipt and paſſed through the hole, and over the 


bowſprit, with a round turn, then clinched round the bowſprit cloſe againſt the cleats; the other end 
paſſes through the fore-part of the hole, taking care to croſs every turn, and keep each turn forward 
on the bowſprit, and aft in the hole, and every turn is hove tight and nipper'd. In the navy, the 


 bowſprit is firſt heaved down by a chain-boat. A ſelvage is faſtened round the bowſprit next the 


ſaddle, for the ſpritſail-ſlings, to which a block is hooked, and through it a pendent is reeved, having 
one end made faſt to an eye-bolt in one fide the boat, and a luff-tackle to the other end, whoſe fall is 
connected with the windlaſs, and heaved tight by handſpecs; the fall is then ſtopped with ſpun-yarn, 
and taken off the windlaſs. Each turn of the gammoning-rope is then heaved tight as above. A 


leading: block is laſhed through an eye-bolt, in the bow of the chain-boat, or round the davit, and a 


pendent reeved through, with an eye ſpliced in one end, through which a bight of the gammoning- 
rope is paſſed, and retained by means of a toggle. To the other end of the pendent is hooked a luff- 
tackle, whoſe fall is connected with the windlaſs, and heaved tight as before. The luff-tackle is 
over-hauled by a ſmall jigger-tackle, made faſt ro the davit-head and ſtrap of the luff-rackle block. 
In merchant-ſhips, chain-boats are ſeldom uſed. Their own long- boats or caſłs of water are heaved 
up to the bowſprit end, and every turn a the gammonning-rope is conected with the windlaſs or 
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capſtern, on-board. A leading block is made faſt through the holes, for the bob-ſtay, with tails, long 
enough for the pendent and tackle, to lead ſtraight through the hawſer-holes to the windlaſs. The 
proceſs as before. | 

When all the turns are paſſed, and hove tight, they are frapped together in the middle, by as many 
croſs turns as are paſſed over the bowſprit, each turn hove tight : the end of the gammoning rope is 
then whipt, and ſeized to one of the turns. The frapping increaſes the tenfion; and adds to the ſe- 
curity acquired by the purchaſe. 

Tux BOBSTAY-COLLAR is laſhed upon the upper ſide, two-thirds out, or within the ſaddle for 
the ſpritſail ſlings, with eight or ten turns, each turn paſſing, alternately, 2 the eyes, and hove 
tight by a heaver. 

Tus SHROUD-COLLARS are laſhed upon each ſide the bowſprit, as before. ? 

_  FORE-PREVENTER-STAY-COLLAR, axv FORE-STAY-COLLAR. The latter ſtops 
againſt cleats, nailed to the bowſprit, to prevent its coming in, and both are laſhed under the bow- 
ſprit. A ſtage is made for this purpoſe, of two long ſpars, or the topmaſt ſtudding-ſail-booms, and a 
grating. One end of the ſpars reſts upon the gunwale, on each fide the bowſprit, and the outer ends 
are laſhed to the bowſprit, and the grating is laid under the collars. 

BOB-STAYS. Kings ſhips have two pair of bob-ſtays, merchant ſhips commonly but one pair. They 
are uſed to confine the bowſprit downwards, and are fixed by paſſing one end through a hole bored in 
the knee of the head; (merchant ſhips, that have no knee, have large triangular bolts driven through 
the ſtem, and clenched on a plate of iron, infide;) the ends are then ſpliced together, to make it rwo- 
fold, or like the link of a chain. A heart, or dead-eye, is ſeized in the bight, with a ſplice at the arſe 
of the heart, the ſame as the collar; a laniard then paſſes through, and connects with the heart, or 
dead- eye, in the collar under the bowſprit, and ſets up tight, with a luff- tackle upon luff, and leads in 
upon the forecaſtle. The uſe of the bobſtay, is to draw down, and keep ſteady the bowſprit, to 
counteract the force of the ſtays of the fore-maſt, which draw it upwards. 

SHROUDS hook to an eye-bolt on each fide the bow; the fore-maſt end has an heart, or dead- 
eye, ſeized in, that it may ſhift nearer in, as the rope ſtretches; the ſhrouds are then ſet tight as the 
bob-ſtay. The ſhrouds are to fortify the bowſprit, as the fore-maſt and upper part of the main-maſt 
are ſtayed and ſupported by the bowſprit. | 


J Il B-B O O M. | 
Tux TRAVELLER, or round iron hoop, is firſt put over the outer end of the jib-boom, with 
a hook and ſhackle; the hook is kept inwards to hook the tack of the jib to. 

HORSES. The bight is taken over the outer end of the jib-boom with a jambing-knot, and reſts 
againſt a ſhoulder, made in the end of the jib-boom, to prevent its coming in. The inner ends are 
brought-in and made faſt, with a round turn round the jib-boom, within the cap. The ends are 
ſtopt back; with two or three ſeizings of ſpun-yarn, to prevent their being caſt off by miſtake. - 

GUY-PENDENTS are put over the jib-boom, the ſame as the horſes, and the inner ends 


reeve through a thimble, on the quarters of the ſpritſail-yard, and turn into the ſtrap of a double 


block, with a throat and round ſeizings, which is connected, by its fall, to a ſingle block, that 
hooks to an eye-bolt, near the cat-head, and leads in upon the fore-caſtle. 

A STRAP is put'over the end of the jib-boom, with three thimbles ſeized in it; the middle 
thimble is the, largeſt, which the fore-topgallant-ſtay reeves through, and the ſmaller thimble on 
each fide has the 9 bowlines reeved through. 


D d 
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6 SPRITSAIL-YAR D. > 

- HORSES. The eye in the outer end is put over the yard-arm on each fide, ind ſtops a the | 
3 the other end has an eye ſpliced in and ſeized to the yard three feet beyond the ſlings. The 
horſes hang three feet below the yard. To keep horſes more PRs to the n ey are * 
ed at proper diſtances by ropes, called 

STIRRUPS, two or three on each fide the ſlings, Keving: a thimble or eye ſpliced in choke lower 
ends. They hang three feet below the yard, through which the horſe reeves. The upper ends are 
opened and plaited, to lie flat to the yard: they have three turns round the yard, and are nailed. A 
flemiſh horſe is uſed at each arm of the yard, having an eye ſpliced in each; one eye is _ over 
the bolt in the yard-arm, the other ſeized within the cleats. | 

BRACES and PENDENTS. The eyes of the pendents are ſpliced in one end. They 8 over 
the yard- arm, and the brace reeves through the ſingle block ſpliced in the other end, connecting 
them with a double block, made faſt under the fore-top, and then leads through another, made 
faſt at the aft part of the top, and down to the breaſt- work at the aft ve of the fore-caſtle, 
and the ſtanding part is made faſt to the ſtay- collar. 


LIF TS. The r are ſtrapped with an eye to the ſize of the PN, and put neatly o over the 
yard-arm: 

A SPAN is then paſſed round the cap under the jib-boom, with a hitch, and has a ſingle 
block turned into each end. After which one end of the lifts. reeve through the ſingle block in the 
ſpan at the cap, then through the lift-block on the yard-arm. The ſtanding part is made faſt to 
an eye-bolt in the cap, and leads in upon the fore-caſtle; they are uſed for the ſpritſail-topſail- 
ſheets, and to keep the yard level, or to raiſe one yard-arm higher than the other, and ſupport 
the weight when a number of ſeamen are employed to furl or reef the ſail. O 

Taz STANDING-LIFT has an eye ſpliced in one end, and laſhes to the yard i e 
from the ſlings; the other end has a thimble ſpliced in, and is ſet up with : a laniard to a thimble 
ſpliced in a ſtrap that goes round the bowſprit within the bees. | 

CLUE-LINE-BLOCKS are ſtrapped, with two eyes, and are laſhed through thoſe eyes round 
the yard, three feet without the flings; the laſhing to be upon the yard. 

SLINGS. One end has an eye, and goes round the yard cloſe within the cleats in the middle, 
and ſeizes with a quarter ſeizing cloſe to the yard; the other end goes over the bowſprit before the 


; ſaddle, and under the yard, then over the bowſprit again, and an eye is ſpliced in the end, that 


comes cloſe to the other eye, and laſhes. 

STRAP, with a thimble ſeized in its bight, is ſpliced or Seins round the yard in the middle, 
between the cleats. The ſingle block of the haliards hooks in the thimble, and is mouſed with ſpun- 
yarn, round the hook, to prevent its ſlipping. The long tackle block is hooked, and mouſed, to 


an eye-bolt in the after-part of the bottom of the cap, and the fall leads in upon the forecaſtle, 
and belays to the rack over the bowſprit. Alſo, on each outer quarter of the yard, is ſeized a 


ſtrap, with a thimble, through which are led the jib-guys, | 5 
PREVENTER-SLINGS are uſed when the haliards are taken "=h The outer _ = a book 


and thimble ſpliced in and ſerved down, that hooks to the eye-bolt in the bottom of the cap. 


The inner end reeves through the thimble in the above RP. and is hitched with two half 


3 or AN 


4 
Sg 
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SPRITSAIL-TOPSAIL-YAR OD. 
HORSES. The eye in the outer ends is put over the yard-arm on each fide, and ſtops againſt the 


\ cleats; the other end has an eye ſpliced in it, and is ſeized to the yard, three feet without the ſlings. 


BRACES have an eye ſpliced in one end, that goes over the yard-arm on each fide; the other 
end leads through a block made faſt to the underſide of the fore top, from that through another 
block, made faſt under the aftſide of the top, and down to the aft- part of the forecaſtle, and is there 
belayed. | 

LIFTS have an eye foliced - in one end that goes next over the yard-arm; the other . leads 
through a thimble, ſeized on each ſide a ſtrap that goes over the jib-boom end, and leads in upon 
the forecaſtle, through a ſaddle on the bowſprit for leading in the e and belays to the 
rack over the bowſprit. 

CLUE-LINE-BLOCksS are ſtrapped with two eyes, and are laſhed through thoſe eyes round the 
yard, about two feet without the ſlings. 

- PARRAL-ROPE. Both ends paſs under the yard, and over the jib-boom, eme nt 


they are then ſeized through the eyes, cloſe in the cavity on the back of the ribs. 


HALIARD. One end reeves through a block, laſhed under the outer part of the jib-boom; then 
through a ſingle block, laſhed round the middle of the yard between the cleats; then forward; and 
is made faſt with a bend, through the becker of the block, at the jib-boom ends. 


The een egen _— in upon the forecaſtle, and belays to the rack over the bowſprit. 


' FORE-MAST, and MAIN and MIZEN MASTS. 
GIRTLINE-BLOCKS are laſhed round the maſt-head, above the ſtop of the cap, one to hang on 
each ſide. © The girtlines that reeve through them lead down upon deck, for hoiſting the rigging- 
tops, and croſs-trees, and the perſons employed to place the rigging over the maſt-head. 
BOLSTERS, on the treſtle-trees, are clothed with old canvas, ſeveral times doubled, and tarred. 
PENDENTS or TACKLES are got over the maſthead, and fixed, that the thimbles, to which 
is laſhed the block for the runner, may hang one on each ſide the maſt, and buttons over the mizen- 
maſt. 
© SHROUDS are hoifted over the maſt-head. The firſt pair leads down on the ſtarboard- ſide for- 
ward, the next pair forward on the larboard- ſide; then the ſecond pair on the ſtarboard, and the ſe- 
cond on the larboard, and ſo on till the whole are fixed. By this method, the yards are braced to a 
greater degree of obliquity, when the ſails are cloſe hauled, which could not be, were the foremoſt 


* fhrouds laſt fitted on the maſthead. 


SWIFTERS are ſwayed over the maſt-head, next above the ſhrouds ; and are fixed on the ſtarboard 
and larboard fide of the maſt. They are extended from the maſt-head to the ſtarboard and larboard 
ſides of the ſhip, to ſupport the maſts, and enable them to carry ſails, &c. 

Taz STAY is hoiſted over the maſt-head, and ſupports the maſt on the forepart, by extracting 
from its upper end towards the fore part of the ſhip. 

Tux PREVENTER-STAY is next hoiſted over the maſt-head, the tans as the former. 

Taz TOP is next got over the maſt-head, by the girtlines. Four holes are bored through; ane 
in the middle of the ſquare hole on each fide, and two in the forepart, four inches on each fide the 
middle of the top, except the mizen-top, which is bored in the aft part. The top is hoiſted on- 
board by the girtlines, and placed up againſt the aftſide of the maſt, except the mizen, which is'to 
be 8 on the foreſide. The girtline is made faſt, for hoiſting the top over the maſt-head, as 

0 D d 2 
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follows: reeve one end of each girtline through the hole by the middle of the ſquare hole, and take 
a whole round turn round the ſides of the top; make it faſt to the ſtanding part, with two half hitches, 
and ſtop it with ſpun-yarn through the midſhip holes in the fore part, except the mizen-top, which is 
ſtopt at the aft part. The girtline at the next maſt-head is made faſt to the aft part of the main and 
fore top, and fore part of the mizen-top. The top is then hoiſted by its girtlines over the maſthead, 
and guyed clear of the treſtle-trees by the girtline from the next maſt-head. When it bears againſt 
the maſt-head, the ſtops are cut, and the top is ſwayed up till it = over the maſthead and falls to 
its place. 

DEAD-EYES are then turned into the lower end of the ſhrouds, left-handed, (being cable-laid 
rope,) with a throat-ſeizing clapt on cloſe to the dead-eye, and above that a round ſeizing e 

and the end of the ſhroud whipt with ſpun-yarn, and capped with canvas well tarred. 

LANIARDS are reeved through the dead-eyes: the end of the laniard is thruſt through Baa after- 
hole of the upper dead-eye, and ſtopt with a walnut-knot, to prevent its ſlipping ; the other end is 
paſſed through the after-hole of the lower dead-eye, and, returning upwards, is conveyed through 
the ſecond hole in the upper dead-eye, and next through the ſecond hole in the lower dead-eye, and 
finally through the third hole in both dead- eyes. The end of the laniard, being directed upwards 
from the lower dead-eye, is ſet up by the runner and tackle, which hooks in the runner-pendent: a 
luff-tackle is alſo hooked to a ſelvagee in the ſhroud, and the lower part hooked to the laniard with a 
cats-paw, and bowſed tight: the fall is then made faſt to the hook of the runner with another cats- 
paw ;* the runner is ſwayed up very tight, and the laniards are then nipped together with a ſtrand or 
rope-yarn. To make the whole ſlide with eaſe through the holes in the dead-eyes, it is ſmeared with 
tallow, that all the turns may bear an equal proportion of the ſtrain. When the ſhrouds are ſet up for 
a full due, (which is when the maſt is ſtayed forward and the ſtays all ſet up,) the laniard is nipped, 
or ſtopt, as before obſerved, and the end paſſed betwixt the throat-ſeizing, and the dead-eye, with a 
hitch, then brought round all the parts, in turns, to expend the laniard, and the end is well ſtopt to 
the ſhroud with ſpun-yarn. It is cuſtomary to ſet up the ſhrouds the firſt time, with temporary lani- 
ards of worn rope, and ſpun-yarn ſeizings; and the proper laniards and ſeizings, when ſet up the laſt 
time for ſea. 

FUTTOCK STAVES are foined along the lower ſhrouds horizontally, as much below the upper- 
fide of the treſtle-trees as the cap is above. The ſhrouds are then ſwiftered together : viz. a ſpar is laſhed 
to the outſide of the ſhrouds about fix feet below the futtock-ſtave; a fingle block is then laſhed round 
each ſhroud and ſpar, (except the fore and after ſhrouds,) ſo that all come in together ; the ſwifting- 
line is then reeved through each block, from ſide to fide, beginning in the middle, one end leading 
aft, the other forward; it then croſſes, and reeves through two leading-blocks, one on each fide the 
deck, and is bowſed tight till the ſhrouds come into the length of the catharpin legs, which are ſeized 
at each end, round the futtock-ſtave and ſhroud. | 

RATLINGS are faſtened horizontally to the ſhrouds, at regular diſtances, from the furtock-ſtaff 
downwards, and {ſmall ſpars or boat-oars are ſeized to the ſhrouds, about five feet aſunder, for the 
men to ſtand upon. The firſt ratling to be thirteen inches below the futtock-ſtaff on the lower 


 ſhrouds. The ratlings are faſtened round each ſhroud with a clove-hitch, except at the ends, which 


have an eye ſpliced in and ſeized round the ſhroud. Each ratling is placed thirteen inches aſunder. 
The fore and aftermoſt ſhroud are left out for the firſt ſix ratlings down from the futtock-ſtaff; and like- 
wiſe the fix lower ratlings next the dead eyes. The topmaſt-ſhrouds are rattled in the ſame manner; 
che firſt ratling thirteen inches belowthe futtock-ſtaff, and rattled throughout. The ſwifters on the 
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lower fhrouds are then removed lower down, half wi between the dead- eyes, and bowſed tight, 


there to remain. 


Taz CAPis next n up 15 the top by the girtlines. 


: | TOPMAST 8. 
Tur "GIRTLINES are now taken down from the maſt-head, and one of the top-blocks is ſecure- 
ly laſhed round the maſthead below the cap. The end of a hawſer then leads up from aft outſide 
the treſtle-trees, and reeves through the top-block at the maſt-head, then leads down inſide the fore 


part of the treſtle-trees, and reeves through the ſheave-hole in the heel of the topmaſt, and is racked 


to the topmaſt in two or three places between the heel and the hounds. It is there well ſtopt with 
three-fourth laſhing, and enough of the end left to make faſt round the maſt-head. The other end 
of the hawſer is conveyed to the capſtern through a ſnatch-block that is laſhed faſt to the bits at the 
aft part of the maſt. When the topmaſt is hoye high enough to enter the treſtle-trees, the end of the 
hawſer is made faſt round the maſt-head. The men in the top ſtand ready to place the cap over the 
head of the topmaſt, and ſtop it with laſhing, a little below the hounds, in a ſecure manner. The 
topmaſt is then hove high enough for the cap to enter over the lower maſt-head, and then lowered a 


little, and the cap beat down firmly on the maſt-head with malls, when the laſhing is taken off. This 


method is uſed in ſhips where the cap is too heavy to be got over the maſt-head by the hands in the 
top. As the topmaſt is elevated the rackings are cut. 


The cap being firmly fixed on the lower maſt-head, the top-rope-pendent is reeved through an iron 


bound block, hooked through an eye-bolt on one fide of the cap, then downwards, and reeved 


through a hole with a ſheave in the heel of the topmaſt, and brought upwards on the other fide of 
the maſt, and made faſt to an eye-bolt in the cap on the oppoſite ſide the top-block. To the lower 
end of the top-rope-pendent is hooked, through the thimble, the block of the top-tackle, connect- 
ed by its fall to a block hooked to an eye-bolt in the deck, and brought to the capſtern. The top- 
maſt croſs-trees are ſwayed up into the top with the girtline, and got over the topmaſt-head by the 
men in the top. The girtline-blocks are again laſhed to the topmaſt-head, as they were to the lower- 
maſt-head, and the girtline reeved through, that one part may lead down by the ſide of the maſt, and 
the other part abaft the top. 

BURTON-PENDENTS are hoiſted by the girt-lines, and ions over the topmaſt-head, that the 
thimbles may hang on each fide, to hook the burton-tackles in. 

SHROUDS are ſwayed and placed over the topmaſt-head; the firſt pair to lead gown on the 
ſtarboard fide forward, the next pair on the larboard fide forward; and ſo with the other two pair. 

BACK-STAYS are hoiſted _ placed over the mne. the dnn back-fay firſt, and the 
ſtanding back-ſtays next. 

STAYS are ſwayed and placed over the W ; the ſtay firſt, and the preventer- ſtay next. 

TOPMAST-CAP is next ſwayed up by the girt- lines into the top, and got upon the topmaſt-head 
by the men in the top, and beat down firm. The girt-lines are unlaſhed and taken down, and'the 
topmaſt hove up and fidded. | | 

FUTTOCK-PLATES are put through the holes in the edge of the top. ; 

FUTTOCK-SHROUDS are furniſhed with iron' hooks, in the upper-ends, that hook to a hole 
in the lower ends of the futtock-plates; and the lower ends of the futtock-ſhrouds are attached to 


the lower-ſhrouds, with a round turn round the futtock-ſtaff and ſhroud, and ſeized * the per 


ing part of the ſhroud wh two ſeizings croſſed, 


x 
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- DEAD-EYES are turned into the lower ends of the ee the lower ones are in the 
een 

'LANIARDS are reeved ELD the dead- eye in the ſhrouds and the dead- eye in the. futtoc k- 
plate, as the lower ones, and ſet up with the top burton-tackles. The topmaſt-ſhrouds are to 
ſecure the topmaſt, and the futtock-ſhrouds receive equal tenſion by, means of the A -Pates 
paſſing through the top and connecting with the futrock-ſhrouds below. 

RATLINGS as the lower ſhrouds. | 

Tux BREAST BACK-STAM has a ſingle block ene into the lower end, with a ee 8 
round ſeizing, through which the runner is reeved. 

One end is made faſt to the chain- plates, abreaſt the maſt; with a  half-hirch, and the end ſeized | 
down. In the other end is ſpliced a double block, connected by its fall to a double block thar is 
ſtrapped with an eye, through which a ſpan is reeved, that has an eye ſpliced in each end, by 
which it is laſned to the chain- plates. TERS 

 AFTER-BACK-STAYS are ſet up, the ſame a as a ſhroud, to a n dead- eye in the after end: of 
the channel, 

SHIF TING-BACK-STAYS are clenched od = 3 and a thimble ſpliced in the 


lower end, to which is hooked a tackle, the lower block of which is hooked to an nit 3 


without- board, and frequently ſhifted from place to place. _. 
BACK-STAYS are extended to the channels on each fide, and are to nee the ropmaſts and 


aſſiſt the ſhrouds, when the maſt is ſtrained by a weight of ſail. 


STAYS are thus ſet up: The ſhrouds and back-ſtays are firſt caſt off, and the aiefbibotd wor! as for 
forward as nearly to touch the fore-part of the partners, by the runners and tackles or burtons of the 
mizenmaſt. The forc-pendents are frapped together abaft the fore-maſt; the runners are paſſed 
round the bowſprit with a round turn, and hitched with the bight ſeized. The falls of the runner 
tackles then lead in upon deck eng. a block laſhed: round each 22 and nder en by 
the people on deck. | 

- MAIN-PENDENTS are F mer abaft the nina; and the runners made faſt round 
the cable-bits, ſimilar to the fore-maſt. 

The tackles hook to eye-bolts in the deck, ws the falls lead aft. | | 

'MIZEN-BURTONS are. brought to the fore-brace-bitts, as the runners are to ah addin 

Taz FORE-STAY has a heart turned in the lower end with a throat-ſeizing, and two round 
ſeizings above, and the end of the ſtay capped with canvas, whipped and tarred, then ſet up with a 
laniard, that reeves alternately through the heart in the ſtay and the heart in the fore-ſtay-collar on 
the bowſprit. The firſt four turns lie in ſcores cut in the hearts, and are tallowed, that the ſtrain 
may be immediately given to all the turns at once. The laniard is then ſtrained tight by tackles, 
thus: The upper block of a luff-tackle is hooked to a ſelvagee faſtened round the ſtay, and the lower 
block is hooked with a cats-paw to the laniard: then the outer- block of another luff-tackle is hook- 
ed with a cats-paw: to the fall of the other tackle, and the inner block hooked where moſt con- 
venient. The fall leads in upon deck, and is ſwayed by all hands. Then two of the turns, are 
ſtopt together with a rope-yarn to prevent their coming up, and more turns ken. and ar dan as 

before, till the laniard is expended the end is then well-ſtopped. 

Tux PREVENTER-STAY is ſet up the ſame as the ee e 

Tur MAIN-STAY ſets up, as the fore- ſtay, to a nba Teized.s in the bight. of a mai-Qly-col 
above the bowſprit-chock. bind 230 FFF | 


Tux COLLAR reeves from the ſtarboard-ſide through a large hole in the ſtandard in the head, 
{or a large triangular eye-bolt is driven through the ſtem in ſome merchant ſhips,) then reeves 


through the eye in the other end, and is brought down to its ſtanding part, and ſecurely ſeized and 


croſſed in two or three places, and the end capped; the heart is then ſeized in the bight. 


Tus MAIN-PREVENTER-STAY ſets up, as the fore-ſtay, to à heart ſeized in the bight of the 


main- preventer- ſtay- collar, which laſhes round the foremaſt, on the fore-ſide through two Ou or 
through a large eye-bolr in the head, the ſame as the main-ſtay-collar. 

Tas MIZEN-STAY leads down from the maſt-head- through a thimble; eine in ws collar, 
| laſhed round the mainmaſt twelve feet up from the deck. It has an eye ſpliced in each end, and laſhes 
in the fore-ſide of the maſt. A thimble is turned in the end of the ſtay, after it is reeved through 
the collar, and ſet up with a laniard, reeved four or more turns alternately through the thimble 


in the ſtay, and an eye-bolt in the deck, that is parcelled and ſerved. The laniard is ſet tight by the 


main-runners, and cats-pawed, as much as is required to ſtay the maſt; two of the turns are then ſtopt 


and ſeized. 


together with a nn. the length of the laniard expended, and the end made faſt with a . 


| TOPMAST- STAYS. | | 
- Thx FORE-TOP and FORE-TOP-PREVENTER-STAYS ſer up through the bees of the 3 


ſank thus: A block with a ſheave in it is fixed under the holes in the bees, on each fide, through | 


which the ſtay paſſes; then a long tackle-block is turned into the ends, which is connected by its 
fall to a ſingle block hooked to an eye-bolt in the bow on each ſide, and is ſet up with a luff=tackle- 


cats-pawed to its fall. The luff-tackle fall leads in upon the forecaſtle, and is ſwayed upon by the 
men. When the ſtay is ſet up, the parts of the tackle are ſtopt together with a rope-yarn, and the 
fall of the long-tackle is paſſed through the eye-bolt and arſe of the block alternately, till it is ex- 


pended. The end is then made faſt, round all the parts, with two half-hitches. 


Tux MAIN-TOPMAST-STAY reeves through a ſingle block, ſtrapped with a ke and FRY | 
leg; the ſhort leg has an eye ſpliced in it, and faſtened round the foremaſt-head above the rigging; 
the long leg goes round the maſt, and through the eye of the ſhort leg, and is turned back and 
' ſeized. The ſtay, having a thimble turned in the lower end, leads down between the catharpins and 

the maſt. It ſets up with a laniard to an eye-bolt in the deck, cloſe wo the maſt, with: a * c 


tackle hooked to a ſelvagee, faſtened to the ſtay. | 


Tux PREVENTER-STA reeves through a thimble ſeized: in the bight of the dale hae 
laſhes at the fore part of the foremaſt cloſe up to the bibs, through the eyes, eee in yes n of 
the collar, and then ſets up to an eye-bolt, as the ropmaſt-ſtay. | 

Tut MIZEN TOPMAST-STAY reeves through a thimble ſeized in the bight of the collar 
that laſhes at the fore part of the mainmaſt, cloſe up to the bibs; 4 thimble is then ſpliced in the 
ends of. the ſtay, which ſets up through another thimble (with a laniard) that is ſpliced in another 
collar, laſhed round the maſt as the former, juſt below the catharpins, with the e be e Ao 

cats- pawed to the laniard. If with a long pole-head, the fame as a pr rag | 


LOWER AR DS. 17 nn 


3 8 ee as follow. One end of the hawſer that hove up the 3 is ade dull 


round the yard with a round turn and two half-hitches, ſecurely ſtopt with ſpun-yarn along the yard, 


in ſeveral places, and well ſtopt at the upper yard- arm. As it is hove on board, the ſtops are cut, and 
the runner- tackle of the oppoſite ſide is brought on to the quarter of the yard, to lower it eaſy, as 


- 
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the yard adyances aboard beyond the middle or ſlings. The yards are placed ſquare athwartſhips, 
before their reſpective maſts. The fore-yard muſt be kept above the maip-ay 74 the runners, which 


F pn of the 1 


- HORSES go over -the rates with an eye in their outer _ and top againſt the pa and 


hang about three feet below-the yard, To keep the horſe more parallel to the yard, it is ſuſpended, 


at proper diſtances, by ropes, called ſtirrups, that have thimbles or eyes ſpliced in their lower ends, 


through which the horſes -paſs; they are four on each fide, and hang three feet below the yard, and 
the upper ends are opened, plaited, and faſtened to the yard with three round turns and nails, The 


inner ends of the horſes have a thimble turned in, with a throat and round ſeizing; they laſh to the 


yard, on the oppolite fide of the cleats, with a laniard that paſſes round the yard and ene the 
thimble. 
- YARD-TACKLE-PENDENTS are next <4 over the yard-arm, with an eye, as the former. 


In the lower end is ſpliced a double block, connected by its fall to a ſingle one, ſtrapped with a 


hook and thimble, to hoiſt in the boats, &c. 

TRICING- BLOCKS. for the yard-tackles, are ſtrapped with a ſhort laſhing-eye, that ſeizes 
round the yard about one-third the length within the arm-cleats. The blocks to hang under 
the yard. 

Tus INNER-TRICING-LINE reeves through a block laſhed to the futtock-ſtaff; has a long 
eye ſpliced in the outer end, that reeves through the hook of the ſingle block; the bight is put over 


the hook with a couple of turns, and the leading part belays to the ſhrouds. Ar ſea, the hook is hook 


ed to a becket. or ſtrap, round the futtock-ſtaff. 

Tus OUTER-TRICING-.LINE is ſpliced round the ſtrap of the eee and reeved 
through a block on the yard, then leads into the ſhrouds, and reeves e a block laſhed to the 
ſhrouds, near the ſuttock- ſtaff, and down upon dec k. 

BRACE-PENDENTS are next put over the yard- arms with an eye, as above; in the lower end is 
a fingle black, through which the brace reeves. Sometimes, in the navy, and oftener in the merchant- 
ſervice the block is laſhed to the yard-arm without a pendent, 

FORE-BRACES reeve through the pendent-block ; the ſtanding parts make faſt round the collar 
of the main ſtay, on each fide, with a hitch, and the end ſeized. The leading part reeves through 
a fingle block, laſhed on each fide the main-ſtay-collar, cloſe up to the rigging, then leads down, 
and paſſes through a ſheave-hole in the bitts, at the fore part of the quarter-deck, and there belays. 
Brigs lead the ſame. 

MAIN-BRA CES reeve through a fingle block in the pendent; the ſtanding part wakes faſt with 
a clench round an eye- holt in the upper part of the quarter- piece; the leading part reeves through a 
ſnateb-block cloſe aft upon the gunwale, and belays round a cleat on the infide., 

SPAN ea MAIN-BRACES: has two legs, with a thimble ſpliced in the end of each leg, which 


reeves the ſtanding and leading part of the brace, and the ſpan makes faſt with a half-hitch, and 


te end ſeized up round the mizen-ſhrouds. 


PREVENTER-BRACES, in war, are reeved through a block laſhed round the yard-arm, and 
reeve through a block in a ſpan, round the bowſpriv-ap: they then lead in upon the ſore-caſtle, 


dnd the ſtanding parts make faſt round the cap. The\ymgip-brace reeves through the block on the 


EY 2 nne a ws laſhed to the fore- * cloſe below x e * then 
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lead down upon the fore-caſtle, and the ſtanding - part makes faſt to the ſhrouds_ above the block 
with a hitch, and the end ſeized. Brigs reeve the ſame. 


TOPSAIL-SHEET-BLOCksS are next put over the pate ſtrapt with an eye the ſize of the 
yard- arm. 
| LIFT-BLOCKS are next ſpliced into the ſtrap of the topſail-ſheet-blocks: the lifts reeve through 
the block in the ſpan round the maſthead, between that and the topmaſt, then lead down abreaſt the 
| 1 and reeve through a block faſtened to the ſide, and are there belayed. 


JEARS, in large ſhips, are two large tackles. The hanging blocks at the maſt-head are hove up 


cloſe on each fide, by the top-burton-tackles, and laſhed. A broad elm cleat is nailed on each fide 


the maſt-head, above the blocks, as a ſtop for the laſhing. Every turn of laſhing is alternately paſſed 


through the ſtrap of the block, and-over the cleat on the oppoſite ſide, and the ends of the laſhing 
are well ſtopt. The other two blocks are ſtrapt with a double ſtrap to the ſize of the yard, with a 
long and a ſhort leg. They laſh on each ſide of the middle or ſlings, within the cleats. The long 
leg of the ſtrap goes down the aftſide of the yard, and meets the bight of the ſhort leg on the foreſide, 
and laſhes, every turn paſling alternately through each bight, roſe faſhion. The blocks, at the maſt. 
head and on the yard, are connected by their falls, which lead upon deck. 

JEARS, in merchant-ſhips, and ſmall ſhips in the navy, have two fingle blocks laſhed on each ſide 
the maſt-head, as above, and another, the ſame ſize, in the middle of the yard. The tye, which 
connects with theſe blocks, reeves through one of the blocks at the maſt-head, then through the 
block on the yard, and afterwards through the block on the other fide the maſt-head. In the lower 


ends of the tye is ſpliced a double-block, which is connected by its fall to a treble-block, that hooks 


to an eye- bolt in the deck, cloſe to the maſt, on each fide. By this the power of the tackles below 


is communicated to the tye, which, connecting with the block upon the yard, eaſily ſways it up, or 


lowers 1 it down. 
 QUARTER-BLOCKSare ſtrapt with a long and mort eg. with a laſhing-eye ſpliced in the ends, 
and laſh to the yard within the cleats, in the middle of the yard, the block hanging downwards. The 


long leg comes up the aftſide, and meets the ſhort leg on the foreſide, and theſe laſhes through the 
eyes. Through theſe blocks reeve the topſail ſheets and clue-lines. 


A quarter-block is a double*block, with a thick and thin ſheaye running on the ſame pin; and, 


though uſed for the topſail ſheets, and intended for the clue-lines, a ſingle block would be cheaper 
and better, as the thin ſheave is ſeldom uſed for the clue-line, it being found to impede rather than 
facilitate. Small ſhips, in the merchant-ſervice, have a double-block laſhed in the middle of the 
yard, as the quarter-block, through which the ſheets reeve, and lead down on oppoſite ſides; Large 


ſhips, in the merchant-ſervice, have a ſingle-block laſhed on each fide the middle of =o yard, and 


the ſheets reeve on their reſpective ſides, and lead down by the maſt. 
CLUE-GARNET-BLOCKS laſh tnrough the eyes _ the yard, the blocks mai underneath, 


four feet without the middle-cleats on each fide. 
LEECH-LINE-BLOCKS are laſhed round the yard and through the eye of the ſtrap, ten feet 
within the cleats on each yard-arm. The blocks to hang on the fore part of the yard: 


BRO TLINE BLOCKS are laſhed as the former in the middle, between them and the ſlings of the 


yard. 


SLAB-LINE-BLOCKS are ſtrapt with a ſhort laſhing-eye, that ſeizes to the ſpan of the quarter 
blocks underneath the yard. 


— 
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 TRUSS-PENDENTS ; the ends that have the thimbles in are paſſed round the wad within the 
cleats on each ſide the middle or ſlings, and are well ſeized. One end paſſes over the yard, the other 
under, and both ends round the maſt. The ſtarboard end reeves through the larboard thimble, and 
the larboard end through the ſtarboard thimble. In the lower end is a double- block turned i in, with a 

throat and round ſeizing, connected by its fall to a double- block, that hooks to an eye- bolt in the 
deck, on each ſide the maſt, by which the truſs-pendent is ſlackened or ſtraightened, to let the yard 
move from, or confine it ſtrictly to, the maſt. 

NAVE-LINE reeves through a ſingle block, laſhed under the aftſide of the top, and through a 
block or thimble ſeized to the truſs-pendents, up again, and makes faſt round the treſtle-trees. The 
leading-part goes down upon deck, 

SLINGS anp STRAPS. The long leg of the ſtrap paſſes down the aftſide of the yard, comes up the 
- foreſide, meets the ſhort leg, and laſhes through the eyes, the ſtrap being placed exactly in the middle 
of the yard, and the thimble upwards. | 0 

'SLINGS have a long and ſhort leg, and a large thimble ſeized in the bight. The bw leg paſſes 
round the after-part of the maſt, and reeves through the eye in the ſhort leg; it is then brought back, 
and ſecurely ſeized to its own part in ſeveral places. By theſe the yard is retained at the maſt-head 
with a laniard, that ſplices in the thimbles in the ſlings, at the fore part of the maſt, and then reeves 
through the thimble in the ſtrap upon the yard, and ſo alternately till the laniard is expended. The 
end then fraps round the turns, and makes faſt with two half hirches. In time of action, the yards 
are ſlung with chains. 


wy 


TOPSAIL- YARDS. 

Taz TOP ROPE is ; faſtened to the ſlings of the yard, and ſtopt from thence to the yard-arm, by 
which it is hove on-board, and placed for rigging as follows. 

Firft, the Hoss are the ſame as the lower yards, the addition of flemiſh-horſes excepted, (the 
lower yards having none.) They have an eye ſpliced in each end; one eye is put over the eye-bolt in 
the yard-arm, and the other eye is ſeized round the yard within the arm-cleats. | 

BRACE-PENDENTS are next put over the yard, as on the lower ones. The fore-topſail-braces 
reeve through the block in the pendent, and then through a block laſhed on each ſide the collar on the 
| main-ſtay, a little below the fore-braces; the ſtanding-part makes faſt to the ſtay below the block with 
a hitch, and ſeized. The leading-part leads from the block upon the collar of the ſtay through a 
block laſhed on the ſtay abreaſt the fore hatchway, and through a block ſtrapt with a thimble into an 
eye bolt in the aſt- part of the forecaſtle, and belays round an iron pin in the boat-ſkid. _ | 
* MAIN-TOPSAIL-BRACES reeve through the block in the pendent, and the ſtanding- part makes 
* faſt to the collar of the mizen-ſtay. The leading-part reeves through a block in the ſpan. round the 
mizen-maſt-head below the hounds, and leads down ned a ſneave- hole in the mizen-topſail-ſheet- 
bitts, abaft the mizen-maſt, and belays there. 

MIZEN-TOPSAIL-BRA CES reeve through the block in the pendent. The ſtanding-part makes 
faſt round the peek-end, and the leading-part reeves through jingle blocks at the peek, and comes 
down to the fore- ſide of the taffarel. 

LIFT-BLOCKS are ſtrapt with an eye to the fize of the yard-arm. The lift reeves through Ne 
lower ſheave in the ſiſter-block in the topmaſt- ſhrouds, and through the block on the yard-arm. The 
ſtanding-part hooks to a becket round the topmaſt-cap, and the leading- part leads down the fide of 
the maſt, and belays to the dead-eyes in the lower ſhrouds. 
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REEF-TACKLE-PENDENTS reeve through the upper ſheave in the ſiſter- block in the topmaſt- 
ſhrouds, thence through the ſheave-hole in the yard- arm, and are ſtopt with an overhand-knot, till 
the ſail is bent. In the lower ends of the pendents a double- block is turned in, connected by its fall 
to another double- block, that is ſeized to the after part of the lower treſtle· trees, and the ends of the 
falls lead down upon deck. 

TYE-BLOCKS laſh at the topmaſt-head cloſe up to the rigging, under the collar of the ſtay, as 
the lower ones; and the blocks on the yards laſh under the fore part of the yard, as the lower ones, and 
reeve with a double tye, in large ſhips, and a ſingle tye, like the lower, in ſmall ones. The ſtand- 
ing-parts of the double-ryes clinch round the maſt-head, then reeve through the double-block upon 


the yard, and up again, and reeve through the block on each fide the maſt-head. The fly-blocks are 
then ſpliced in their lower ends, and connected by their haliards to a fingle-block, that is ſtrapt with 


a long ſtrap, with à hook and thimble, that hooks to a ſwivel-eye-bolt in the channel on each ſide: 
the leading-part comes in through a block laſhed on 2 ſide; the foremoſt ones abaft the ſoreenſtle, 
and the after ones on the quarter-deck. 

Tu PARRAL is faſtened round the aftſide of the maſt, my round the is to faſten ah yard to 
the maſt. The upper and lower rope in the parral have an eye ſpliced in the end, one eye paſſing 
under the yard, the other over, till both eyes meet on the foreſide, and are ſeized together with ſpun- 
yarn. The other two ends of the parral-rope are paſſed round the yard and the hind part of the par- 
ral, alternately, till the latter is ſufficiently ſecured to the former; and the whole of the turns are 
marled W with 1 to confine them cloſe in the cavity formed on the back of the 
ribs. 


CLUE-LINE-BLOCKS are ſtrapt with two laſning- eyes, and laſh upon the yard three feet with- _ 


out the ſlings ; the blocks hanging underneath the yard, through which the clue-line reeves, and is 
ſtrapt with a knot, and leads down upon the deck. _ 

TOPGALLANT-SHEET-BLOCKS are ſtrapt with two laſhing- eyes, and laſh upon the EY 
cloſe within the clue-line-blocks on each ſide. 

BUNTLINE-BLOCKS are ſpliced round the ſtrap of the de eg upon the yard. 


TO PGALLANT-MASTS. | | 

Tux TOP-ROPE reeves for the topgallant-maſt as it does for the topmaſts, obſerving to nop'i it to 
the topgallant-maſt-head with ſpun-yarn, to keep it ſteady, till it has entered the topmaſt=cap. 
The ſtop is then cut, and the end of the top-rope made faſt to the eye-bolt in the AUTH 
Sometimes it is rigged abaft the maſt. 

Tus GROMMET, made of a rope ſpliced to the ſize of the maſt, is firſt put over the head, and 
then beat down to the ſtop of the hounds. 

SHROUDS are hoiſted, and placed over the topgallant-maſt-head, the ſame as the topmaſt. 
BACKSTAYS are next hoiſted, and placed over the topgallant-maſt-head, the ume as the top- 
maſts, 

Tur STAY is hoiſted 0 placed over all, and then the topgallant-maſt is ſwayed up _ fidded. 

SHROUDS are thruſt through the hole in the end of the topmaſt-croſs- trees, and between the top- 
maſt-ſhrouds, over the futtock-ſtave. A thimble is ſeized in the ends that ſets up with a laniard 


through a thimbte ſeized in the bight of a ſtrap made faſt round the er LI ah: cloſe under the 


byes, with a turn * the bight. 
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BACKSTAYS ſet up, the ſame as the topmaſt.backſiays, to a ſmall dead-eye in the Pee of the 
channel, or in a ſtool abaft the channel. | 

Tux FORE-TOPGALLANT-STAY comes to the outer end of the jib-boom, and reeves through 
a thimble; then a thimble is turned in the end, and ſeized to a block, and ſet up with a jigger-tackle 
_ occaſionally, and ſecured, by a laniard, to the gammoning, or to an eye-bolt in the head. 

Taz MAIN-TOPGALLANT-STAY reeves through a block faſtened to the fore-topmaſt-head, 
has a thimble turned in the end of the ſtay, and ſets up to a thimble in a ſpan, made faft to the treſtle- 
trees of the fore-maſt, with a laniard cats-pawed to the HIT kle, or a handſpec: in ſmall 
ſhips, termed a Spaniſh-windlaſs. 

Tux STAYSAIL-STAY is ſpliced into the topgallant-ſtay, ſix feet below the ſtop of the maſt; it 
then reeves through a block or thimble ſecured to the ede RET e takes a turn round the 
treſtle-trees, and belays there. 

Tus MIZEN-TOPGALLANT-STAY trices up to the main-topmaſ-head, as the een. 
lant- ſtay trices up to the fore-topmaſt-head. 

Tus FLAGSTAFF-STAY goes round the topgallant or royal maſt-head with a running eye; is 
kept cloſe under the truck, by a ſmall cleat nailed on each fide, and ſets up by hand. The foremoſt 
one paſſes through a thimble at the jib-boom end, and belays round the fore-ſtay-collar; the main one 
paſſes through a thimble above the hy g. rigging, and. me? in the top. nen one the 
ſame to main-topgallant rigging. | 


ROYAL-MASTS, in * Ad ſhi, are rigged as — maſt, * generally on the 
maſt, | 


THE TOPGALLANT-YARDS | 

Are hove on-board by the top-rope, as the a8 wed and rig with horſes, braces, and lifts, 
over the yard-arm, the ſame as the topſail-yards. 

Tus TVE reeves through the ſheave-hole in the Wound of the bee nt and clinches 
round the yard in the ſlings or middle; then has a double- block turned in the lower end, and is con- 
nected, by the haliards, to a ſingle- block laſhed to the after- part of the lower e e ee under the 
top: the lower end of the haliards belays round the croſs- piece of the bits abaft the maſt. 

 PARRAL, as the topſail- yard. % 

 FORE-TOPGALLANT-BRACES reeve waking the block in the pendent. The wr 
makes faſt with a hitch, and the end ſeized back round the collar of the main-topmaſt-ſtay on each 
ſide; and'the leading-part reeves through a block laſhed round the collar, a little below the ſtanding- 


part; then leads through a block at the aft-part of the fore-top, and belays to a cleat on ne fide 
the bellfry. 


MAIN-TOPGALLANT-BRACES reeve through the block in the pendent, and the landing and 
leading parts make faſt, and reeve to the collar of the mizen-topmaſt-ſtay, as . former does to the 
main- topmaſt- ſtay, and lead down into the mizen-ſhrouds. 
MIZEN-TOFPGALLANT-BRACEs are ſingle, and go with a ſplice over the ws They 

lead aft through a thimble at the mizen-peek, and come down on the fore-ſide of the taffarel. 

CLUE-LINE-BLOCKS are ſtrapt with two laſhing-eyes, and laſh upon the yard three feet without 
the ſlings. The blocks hang under the yard, through which is reeved the clue-line, which is 92305 
with a knot. The leading- part leads down the maſt, and into the lower ſhrouds. 
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TOPGALLANT-LIFTS are ſingle, and goover the yard-arm with an eye ſpliced in one end i the 
other end reeves through athimble' i in the en leads down into the top. and ore 
round the dead-eyes. | 


| THE CROSS-JACK-YARD 

Is hove on-board the ſame as the other yards, and rigged as follows: 

The Horses, Braces, LiIrrs, and ToPsAIL-SHEET-BLOCKS, go over the yard-arm the lame as on 
the other lower yards. | 

A QUARTER-BLOCK is ſtrapt with a double ſtrap, with an eye in each of the four ends, and is 
laſhed upon the yard in the middle, between the cleats. 

SLINGS and STRAPS, as the lower yards of the fore and main maſts. 

BRACE-PENDENTS are ſtopt to the yard about four feet within the cleats at the yard-arm ; the 
brace then reeves through the block in the pendent. The ſtanding-part of the ſtarboard brace makes 
faſt to one of the middle ſhrouds on the larboard fide with a hitch, and the end ſtopt; and the lead- 
ing-part reeves down through a ſingle-block laſhed to the ſame ſhroud a little below the catharpins ; 
it then leads through a truck or double-block ſeized to the middle ſhroud, and belays round a pin in 
the fife-rail, and the larboard braces the contrary. | ; 

LIFTS, xunninG. Running-lifts: reeve through a block in a ſpan round the mizen-cap, and 
through the block upon the yard. The ſtanding-part is carried up, and makes faſt round the cap, and 
the leading-part leads upon deck. | 

LIFTS, s1nGLE, are fpliced through the ſtrap of the topſail-ſheet-block, an the other end i is carri- 
ed up, then hitched and ſeized to an eye- bolt on each ſide the mizen- cap. 


THE MIZ EN-TYT ARD 

Is not often uſed, except in ſhips above 5o guns, and in Eaſt-India ſhips. It is hove on-board as 
before obſerved, and rigs with a jeer-block laſhed between the cleats, as before, and likewiſe a dou- - 
ble-block round the maſthead, and both are connected by the jeer-fall. The ſtanding- part is clinch- 
ed round the maſt-head, and the leading-part comes to the mizen-chains; and, after the yard is 
ſwayed up, is made faſt to an eye-bolt hitched and ſeized. The remainder of the fall is coiled up, 
and ſtops to the laniards of the ſhrouds on the ſtarboard-fide. 

Tas DERRICK-BLOCK is ſtrapt with eyes, that go round the yard and laſh underneath, between 
the ſlings and the outer yard-arm or peek ; the other block is croſs-ſeized into the ſtrap, has an eye 
ſpliced in each end, and lies upon the mizen-cap, and ſeizes or hangs through the eyes under the cap, 
or upon the upper ſide of it. 

Tux DERRICK-FALL reeves through the double- block at the maſt-head, then through the ſingle- 
block upon the yard. The ſtanding-part is again taken up and reeved through the block at the 
mizen-cap ; an eye is then ſpliced in the end, the ſize of the yard-arm, that goes over the peek-end. 
The leading-part leads from the double-block at the cap through the treſtle-trees, and makes faſt in 
the mizen-channel on the larboard-ſide, as the jeers did on the ſtarboard-ſide. 
- BRAIL-BLOCKS are ſtrapt together in one ſtrap, and lie over the yard, and ſeize together un- 
derneath; the throat-blocks next the cleats to the maſt; the middle-blocks in the middle between the 
throat-block and peck; the peek-blocks about three or four feet within the cleats at the peek. 

VANGS. The bight is put over the peek-end with an overhand-knot, and the double-blocks ſpliced 
inthe lower ends are connected by their falls to a ſingle block, that hooks to an eye- bolt in the upper 
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part of the quarter-piece on each ſide. The ſtanding- part makes faſt to the becket in the arſe of 


the ſingle- block, and the leading-part leads from the double-block, and belays to a clear nailed on 
the taffarel fife- rail, or round the arſe of the fingle-block. 

BOWLINES reeve through a ſingle-block ſtrapt with a thimble into an mad in Vs bear end 
of the yard, and through a block hooked to an eye· bolt on each ſide abreaſt the lower end of the 


yard, or laſhed to the mizen- ſhrouds. 


Tuts HORSE for the mizen-ſheets clinches to an n eye-blot on each ſide the taffarel ene a On to 


which '1 is * the * 


— 


| DRIVER or SPANKER-BOOM. 5 

Tus TOPPING-LIFT goes over the end of the boom with a clove-hitch, and comes againſt the 
ſhoulder; the ends are reeved through a ſingle- block laſhed on each ſide the mizen-maſt-head, and a 
double-block ſpliced in each lower end, which connects by the fall to a ſingle-block, hooked in an 


eye-bolt in the mizen-channel on each fide. The ſtanding- part makes faſt to the becket in the arſe 
| bf the fingle-block, and the leading-part leads from the double- block. and belays to a cleat on each 


fide the mizen-maſt. 
GUY-PENDENTS have a hack $4 thimble ſpliced in one end, that hooks to the thimbles ſeized 


in the ſtrap. They are ſpliced round the boom perpendicular to the lower block fixed round the 


horſe within the taffarel; and there ſtopt by cleats nailed on the forefide. A thimble is ſpliced in the 
inner ends of the pendents, with a daten hooked in them on each ſide, and are uſed where 
moſt wanted. 

SHROUDS are ſet up for ſea after the mo”, as before as are alfo the topmaſt-ſhrouds and back- 
ſtays. 
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STANDING RIGGING. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE REFERENCES ON THE PLATE DELINEATING THE 
STANDING RIGGING OF A TWENTY GUN SHIP.  / 


1 Gammoning. 
2 Bobſtays. 


3 Bowſprit ſhrouds. 

4 Fore tackle pendents. 

5 Main tackle pendents. 
6 Mizen burton pendents. 


7 Fore ſhrouds. 


8 Main ſhrouds. 
9 Mizen ſhrouds. 
10 Fore preventer ſtay. 


11 Fore ſtay. 


12 Main preventer ſtay. 


13 Main ſtay. 
14 Mizen ſtay. 


15 Fore topmaſt burton n 
16 Main topmaſt burton pendents. 
17 Fore topmaſt ſhrouds. 

18 Main topmaſt ſhrouds. 

19 Mizen topmaſt ſhrouds. 

20 Fore topmaſt breaſt bac kſtay. 
21 Fore topmaſt ſtanding bac kſtay. 
22 Fore topmaſt ſhifting bac kſtay. 
23 Main topmaſt breaſt bac kſtay. 


24 


25 


26 Mizen topmaſt ſtanding backſtay. 
27 — ſhifting bac kſtay. 
28 Fore topmaſt pre venter ſtay. 

29 — 

30 Main topmaſt preventer ſtay. 

31 ſtay. . 

32 Mizen topmaſt ſtay. 


33 Fore topgallant ſhrouds. 


34 Main topgallant ſhrouds. 

35 Mizen topgallant ſhrouds. 

36 Fore topgallant ſtanding backſtays. 
37 Main topgallant ſtanding backſtays. 
38 Mizen topgallant ſtanding backſtay. 
39 Fore topgallant ſtay. . | 
40 Main topgallant ſtay. 

41 Mizen topgallant ſtay. 

42 Martingal ſtay. 

43 Bowſprit horſe. 

44 Fore ſtay tackle. 

45 Main ſtay tackle, 

46 Main ſtay tackle pendent. 

47 Fore futtock ſhrouds. - 

48 Main futtock ſhrouds. 


ſtapding backftay. 49 Mizen futtock ſhrouds. - 
ſhifting backſtay. 50 Stay tackle tricing lines. 


TO prevent confuſion of appearance in the plate of ſtanding rigging, the ſhrouds and backſtays are 
repreſented only on the ſtarboard fide; but it muſt be remembered, that an equal number of them 


belong to the larboard fide. 


In ſhips, from twenty guns downwards, the preventer ſtays are ſome- 


times P under the ſtays; and to them the ſtayſails are bent. 


99939 


209% RUNNING RIGGING, 


EXPLANATION OF THE REFERENCES ON THE PLATE DELINEATING THE 
"RUNNING RIGGING OF A TWENTY GUN SHIP. 


1 Jib horſes. | 40 Main braces. 
2 Jib guy pendents and falls. 41 Fore topſail braces. 
3 Spritſail yard horſes and ſtirrups. 42 Main topſail braces. 
4 topſail yard horſes. _ 43 Mizen topſail braces. 
5 ——— brace pendents. 44 Fore topſail lifts. 
6 ——— braces | I 45 Main topſail lifts. 
5 lifts. 4456 Mizen topſail lifts. | 
8 ——— haliards 47 Fore topſail reef tackle pendents. 
9 Spritſail bee braces. 48 Main topſail reef tackle pendents. 
10 k- lifts. EL 49 Fore topſail tye. 
11 —— be ; 50 Main topſail tye. 
12 Fore yard horſes and ſtirrups. _ 51 Fore topſail haliards. 
13 Main yard horſes and ſtirrups. - 52 Main topfail haliards. 
14 Croſs jack horſes. 3 3 Fore topgallant yard horſes. | 
15 Fore yard tackle pendents. 54 Main topgallant yard horſes. 
16 Main yard tackle pendents. $5 Mizen topgallant yard horſes.” 
17 Fore yard tackles. _ | 56 Fore topgallant brace pendents. 
18 Main yard tackle pendents. FR > 57 Main topgallant brace pendents. | : 
19 Inner tricing line to the main yard tackle, | 58 Fore topgallant braces. 10 | 
20 Outer tricing line to the main yard tackle, 59 Main topgallant braces. k 
21 Fore brace pendents. TW; 60 Mizen topgallant braces. : 
22 Main brace pendene. | 61 Fore topgallant lifts. ; 
23 Fore lifts. - — 235 62 Main topgallant lifts. : 
24 Main lift. EEE 63 Mizen togallant lifts. : 
25 Tyeofthe fore jeers. | 64 Fore topgallant haliards. 
26 main jeers. 65 Main topgallant haliards. 
27 Fall of the fore jeers. | _ 7 66 Mizen topgallant haliards. 
28 main jeers. | 67 Fore royal haliard. | 
29 Nave line of the fore truſs dee | 68. Main royal haliard. 
30 — main truſs pendents. 69 Pendent haliard. 
31 Fore topſail yard horſes and ſtirrups. 70 Croſs jack brace pendents. 
32 flemiſh horſes. 7I braces. 
33 Main topſail yard horſes and ſtirrup. 72 lifts. 
34 flemiſh horſes. 73 Gaff throat haliards. 
35 Mizen topſail horſes. 74 Gaff peck haliards. 
36 Fore topſail brace pendents. 75 Vang pendents. 
37 Main topſail brace pendents. 1706 Vang falls. 
38 Mizen topſail brace pendents. 77 Boom topping lift. 
39 Fore braces. 78 Guy pendent and tackle. 
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The FORE-and-AFT SAILS of a TWENTI GUN SHIP. 
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* EXPLANATION OF THE REFERENCES ON THE PLATE DELINEATING THE FORE- 
ANDRES SAILS OF A TWENTY GUN SHIP. 


r Ib. | 
2. Fore topmaſt ſtayſail.. 
3 Fore ſtayſail. 
4 Main ſtayſail. | 
5 Main topmaſt ſtayſail. 
6 Middle ſtayſail. 
7 Main topgallant ſtayſail. 
8 Mizen ſtayſail. 
9 Mizen topmaſt ſtayſail. 
10 Mizen topgallant ſtayſail. 
11 Mizen. | 
12 Jib downhauler. . 
13 — haliards. 
14 — ſheets. - 
15 — ſtay. 
16 — outhauler. 
17 — inhauler. 
18 Fore topmaſt ſtay. 


19 Fore topmaſt ſtayſail ae, | 


20 . haliards. 
21 — — ſheets. 
22 outhauler. 


23 Fore preventer ſtay. 
24 Fore ſtayſail haliards. 


25 — — downhauler. - 
26 — ſheets. 
27 Mainſtayſail ſtay, ' 
28 — haliards. 
29 — downhauler. 
30 — ſheets. , 
31 Main topmaſt preventer ſtay. 
32 —— ſtayſail haliards. - 
33 ——— down hauler. 
34* brails. 


35 — tacks. 


=y 


o 
: 


36 Main topmaſt ſtayſail ſheets, 
37 Middle ſtayſail ſtay. 


38 = — haliards, 
39 down hauler. 
40 — tacks, 
41 — ſheets. 
42 tricing line. 
43 Main topgallant ſtayſail ſtay. 
44 haliards. 
45 —— — down hauler. 
46 tacks. 
47 — ſhcts. 
48 Mizen ſtay. 
49 —— ſtayſail haliards. 
50 — down hauler. 
51 — brails. | 
[ns tac ks. 
53 — — ſheets, . 

54 Mizen topmaſt ſtay, | 
55 ſtayſail haliards. 
46 — — down hauler, 
57 8 — tacks. | 
58 — ſheets. 
59 Mizen ropgallant ſtay. 
60 —— ſtayſail haliards. - 
61 . — — — don hauler. 
62 — — — tacks. 
63 | ſheets. 


64 Tack of the mizen Nth 

65 Sheet of the mizen courſe. 

66 Throat brails 

67 Middle brails I che mizen courſe 
68 Peek brails 

69 Fancy line. 


1110 


432 
33 Fore topſail buntlines. 


EXPLANATION oF 'THE REFERENCES ON THE. PLATE DELINEATING THE | 


' .. SQUARE SAILS. 


SQUARE SAILS OF A TWENTY GUN SHIP. 


I Fore courſe, 
2 Main courſe. 
3 Fore topſail. 


4 Main topfail. 


5 Mizen topfail. 


6 Fore topgallant fail. 


7 Main topgallant ſail. 
8 Mizen topgallant fail, 


9 Fore royal. 


10 Main royal. 

11 Mizen royal. 

12 Driver. 

13 Fore ſtudding fails. 
14 Main ſtudding fails. 


15 Fore topmaſt ſtudding ſails. 


16 Main topmaſt ſtudding fails. - 


17 Fore topgallant ſtudding-fails.- -- 
18 Main topgallant aan * . 


19 Spritſail courſe. 
20 Spritſail topſail. 
21 Fore ſail ſheets. 
22 tac ks. as 


24 — buntlines. 


25 bowlines. "> 

26 ————-+ bowline bridles. | 
27 Main ſheets. - . 

rr — 

29 Mail ſail 3 

30 — buntlines. 

31  bowlines. 

| bowline hridles. 


34 —— — bowlines. 


44 Main topgallant bowlines. 


gf 


35 Fore topſail bowline bridles. 


36 Main topſail buntlines. 


37 = — bovlines. 
38 — bowline bridles. 
39 Mizen topſail buntlines. 
40 — bowline. | | 
41 | bowline bridles. 
42 Fore topgallant bowlines. WT 
43 -- bowline bridles; 


45 — bovline bridles. 


46 Mizen topgallant bowline. 
47 Fore royal haliards. 

48 Main royal haliards. i 
49 Mizen royal haliards. * 
50 Driver haliards. f 
LY ä ſheet. * 
$2 down hauler. | > 
53 Fore ſtudding fail inner haliards. L 
54 Main ſtudding fail inner haliards. 8 
55 Foreſtudding fail boom guy. 5 
56 — - tacks. ; 
5 ————— ſheets. 


58 Main ſtudding fail tacks. 


59 Fore 9 N 9 fail down hauler. 
60 = — — tack. 
61 Main bp ſtudding fail downhauler. 


ER OT — tack. 


63 Fore topgallant ſtudding fait tack. 
64 Main topgallant ſtudding fail rack, 
65 Spritſail clue line, | 
buntline. 

ſheets. 
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P RCGRESSIVE METHOD OF RIGGING SHI Ss. 


r 


I B. 
Tus DOWNHAULER reeves through a ſmall block that laſhes to . traveller on the jib-boom, 


then leads up through the hanks, and bends to the head of the jib. The leading-part leads in upon 4 


the forecaſtle. 
Tux HALIARDS reeve through the lower ſheave of the cheek-block at the fore-topmaſt-head, 


from aft on the ſtarboard-ſide, and bend to the head of the ſail. The leading-part leads abaft the top 


to the after-part of the forecaſtle. 

Large ſhips have a ſingle-block turned into the haliards, and a whip-fall, the ſtanding-part making 
faſt into the ſide. 
SHEETS. The bight is bent to the clue of the ſail, and a ſingle-block turned in each inner end, 


that reeves a whip-fall. The ſtanding-part makes faſt to a timber-head, and the leading-part leads 


in upon the forecaſtle, and belays to a timber-head before the ſhrouds on each ſide: 


STAY reeves through the ſheeve in the cheek-block at the fore-topmaſt-head from aft on the | 


ſtarboard- ſide, then through the hanks, and clinches to the traveller upon the boom: a double- block 
is then turned in the lower end, and connects by its fall to a ſingle - block, laſhed to the after part of 
the foremaſt treſtle- trees, leads upon deck, and belays to the main- top-bowline bitts. 


OUTHAULER reeves through a ſheave-hole at the outer end of the jib-boom; and clinches to 


the ſpan- tackle of the traveller. The other end has a double- block turned in, which connects, with 
its fall, a ſingle- block hooked to an eye- bolt in the fore part of the bowſprit-cap, and the fall leads in 
on the forecaſtle. 


INHAULER reeves through a ſmall block laſhed on the traveller: the ſtanding- part makes faſt to 


an eye-bolt in the ſide of the bowſprit-cap, and the leading-part comes in upon the forecaſtle. 


FOR E- TOPMAS T- 81A 1841 


Tur STAY reeves through the hanks, then makes faſt with a running eye round the 3 ew, 


tween the collars and ſpritſail-yard, then reeves through the upper ſheave of the cheek-block, at the: 
fore-toprr.aſt-head, on the larboard ſide; has a double-block turned into the lower end, and connects, 
by its fall, to a ſingle block laſhed to the after-part of the foremaſt treſtle-trees, leads upon deck, 
and belays to the main-top-bowline-bitts. 

Tur DOWNHAULER reeves through a ſmall block that laſhes at the tack of the ſail, then leads 
through the hanks, and bends to the head of the ſail, and the leading-part comes upon the forecaſtle. 

HALIARDS reeve through the lower ſheave of the cheek-block of the fore-topmaſt-head on the 
larboard-ſide, and bend to the head of the fail. The leading-part reeves abaft the " to > the after- 
pant of the forecaſtle, and belays to a cleat in the fide. - 


* 
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SHEETS. The bight is bent to the clue of the ſail, and leads through a ſingle- block on each fide 
upon the forecaſtle. 

OUTHAULER reeves through a block laſhed at the outer end of the bowſprit: the tine. 
* makes faſt to the tack of the ſail, and the leading- part comes in upon the ſorecaſtle. 


; Tus FORE-SAIL 

Is laid athwart the main-ſtay, ready for bending, and the ſheet-block is put over the clue on each 
fide. The tack-knot is then thruſt through the clue on the back fide, and the ſtrap of the clue- 
garnet-block put through the clues; the eyes are brought up on each fide, and ſeized at the top. 


SHEETS are reeved through the ſheer-block on each ſide, and the ſtanding-part ſeized to a thimble, 


in an eye-bolt, a little before the gangway. The leading-part reeves through a ſheave-hole in the ſide, 


a little before the gangway-ladder; then leads forward, and belays round a large cleat in the fide. 

TACKS, $1xGLz, lead through the block laſhed round the outer end of the boomkin on each ſide, 
"then lead upon the forecaſtle, and belay round a large cleat upon the cat-head, or to che topſail-ſheer- 
bitts. 

TACKS, pour. The ſtanding-part reeves round the outer end of the . and the 
leading- part through a ſingle- bloc k laſhed to the clue- of the ſail, then through the block at the outer 
end of the boomkin, and leads in upon the forecaſtle. 

CLUE-GARNETS reeve through the upper block upon the * on each ſide, then through the 
block at the clue of the ſail. The ſtanding- part is carried up, and made faſt round the yard by its 
block with a timber hitch, and the end ſtopt. The leading-part comes upon deck, and reeves 
through the ſheave-hole in the topſail- ſheet-bitts, and there belays. 

LEECH-LINES reeve through the ſpritſail-brace- block, under the top, then through che bloc k 
upon the yard, and the ſtanding- part makes faſt with a clinch to the upper bowline-bridle; the 
leading- part then reeves through a double- block, at the aft part of the top, and upon the forecaſtle. 

BUNTLINES reeve through the leg and fall-block, and through a double- block at the aft part of 
the top; then through a double- block under the fore part of the top, and through the blocks upon 
the yard, and lead down the fore ſide of the ſail, and clinch to the cringles in the foot. The fall 
reeves through the leg- block; the ſtanding- part makes faſt round the breaſt-rail, and * . 
part through a ſheave-hole in the breaſt-work, and belays round the rail. 

BOWLINES reeve through a ſingle- block laſhed round the collar of the fore-ſtay, on IP bow- 
ſprit, and the outer part reeves on the bowline-bridle, with a thimble ſpliced in the end, and the 
bridle clinches to the cringle on the leech of the ſail. The leading-part leads upon the forecaſtle, 
and belays to the foretopſail-ſheet-bitts. 

SLAB-LINES reeve through a ſmall block laſhed to the ſtrap of the l and the 
ſtanding-part clinches with two legs to the middle buntline-cringles. The leading- part leads to the 
roplail-ſheet-bitts, and belays round the middle of the croſs-pieces. 

YARD-ROPES are temporary, and only uſed to get up the fail ; they reeve through tail-blocks 
that are made faſt round the boom-iron at each yard-arm, and one end comes down and makes faſt to 


the upper reef-earing. The leading-part leads upon deck, through a leadihg-block that laſhes to a tim- 


ber-head or bolt in the gunwale. The ſail is then run up to the yard, where the men go and paſs the 
EARINGS, one end of which is ſpliced to the head-cringle, with a long eye; the other end 
paſſes over the yard-arra without the rigging, through the cringle, alternately, two or three times, 


comes up the aft ſide, and makes faſt with a reef-knot upon the yard. The fail is then let fall to ſee 


with a thimble on the quarters. The leading-part leads through a ſheave-hole on the ſame ſide under 


_ clinch to the upper bowline-bridle. The leading-part reeves through the double-block at the fore- 


above the forecaſtle, and the outer part reeves upon the long leg with a thimble. The lower bridle 


through which reeves the upper leg, that clinches to the upper cringle. The ſtarboard-bowline be- 


PROGRESSIVE METHOD OF RIGGING SHIPS. 


and is paſſed round the yard within the rigging, and through the cringle, till the caring is expended, 
and the end made faſt with two half-hitches. The outer turns are to ſtretch the upper edge of the 
ſail tight along the yard, and the inner turns to draw it cloſe, 

REEF-EARINGS the ſame. 

ROPE-BANDS are braided cordage, with an eye made in one end, and one leg 8 than the 
other. The eye of the long leg is put over the ſhort leg, and the eye of the ſhort leg is thruſt 
through the eye- let hole at the aft part of the ſail; then the end of the long leg goes over the head 
of the ſail, and paſſes the eye of the ſhort leg; and ſo of the reſt. The rope- bands being previouſly reev- 
ed through the head of the ſail, they are faſtened to the yards by their heads, as follow. The long legs 
come over the yard from the foreſide, with a round turn between the head of the fail; the ſhort leg 


it is clearly bent. For the number of rope-bands, points, and gaſkets, for each fail, ſee the Tn II. 
among the ſail tables. 
POINTS are uſually put in the fail, at the ſail- loft, thus: an overhand-knor is «ace in the middle 
of the point, then thruſt through the ſail, and knotred cloſe to the ſail on the oppoſite fide. | 
GASKETS go round the yard with a running eye, two on each quarter, and one on each yard- 
arm, with a bunt-gaſket in the Lon that has two legs, and laſhes to the yard on each ſide of the 
quarter-blocks. 
THE MAINSAIL 
Is laid athwart ready for bending, and the, 
SHEET-BLOCK, TACK, and CLUE-GARNET-BLOCKS, are placed in the clues, as for the 
foreſail. 
SHEETS reeve through the ſheet-block at the clues. The ſtanding- part i is ſeized to an e ltr 


the half-dec k, and belays to a range-cleat in the waiſt. 

- TACKS, $1NGLF, reeve through the ſheave-hole in the cheſt- tree, one on each ide, 14 through 

a ſheave-hole in the ſide, and belay round a large range-cleat in the aft part of the waiſt. 
TACKS, povsLE. The ſtanding-part clinches to an eye-bolt before the cheſt-tree, and the lead- 

ing-part reeves through a ſingle-block, laſhed to the clue of the fail; then leads in n deck 

through the ſheave-hole in the cheſt-tree fide. 2 | 
CLUE-GARNETS, as for the foreſail. | Fr 
LEECH-LINES reeve through the block-upon the yard, and the outer end makes faſt with a 


part of the top, and through a double-block at the aft-part of the top; a ſingle block is turned into the 

lower end, and a whip-fall reeved-through it. The ſtanding-part makes faſt to the breaſt-rail,, and 

the leading-part through a block under the breaſt-rail, and belays round the rail. 1 
BUNTLINES reeve as for the fore-ſail, and lead forward upon the forecaſtle. 
BOWLINES reeve through a double-block that, with a ſtrap, laſhes round the foremaſt five feet 


is the longeſt, and clinches to the lower cringle upon the ſail. In the other end is ſpliced a thimble, 


lays on the larboard, and the larboard-bowline leads over and belays on the ſtarboard fide, Four 
feet from the bridle is a thimble, ſpliced and pointed on each bowline, called a lizard, to which is 
a + | F f : 
7 | ; 


: 
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| hooked a howlinpimckle that makes faſt to the bitts, and-is bowſed upon until the bowline i is made 
faſt to the bitts. | 


SLAB-LINES, as the foreſail. | 
- YARD-ROPES, and a e as the foreſail. 
EARINGS 


ROPE-BANDS 3 
POINTS S ; oo OT OO 


- GASKETS © 128 


*. 8 4 


THE FORE-TOPSAIL 
Is rest up into the top by the topſail haliards, that make faſt to ſlings round the middle of the 


fail, and are then laid in the fore part of the top fair for bending. 


SHEETS are firſt paſſed through the fore part of the clue of the ſail, and ſtopt with an overhand- 
knot; They reeve through the ſhouldered-block at the lower yard-arm, then through the quarter- 
block, and come down before the maſt: reeve Tg the e in the bitts, and are there 
belayed. 

CLUE-LINES. The ſtraps of the blocks are paſſed ! the clues of the ſail, and . 


round the clue to the fore part, and ſecurely ſeized. The clue- lines are paſſed the ſame at the clue- 
garnets of the lower ſails, and ſometimes have no blocks, but bend to the clue of the ſail. 


BUNTLINES reeve through the block upon the yard, come down on the fore fide of the fail, and 
clinch-to the cringles in the foot. The leading-part reeves through a ſingle-block, laſhed cloſe 
under the topmaſt-croſs-trees, leads down through the ſquare of the top, and belays to the ſhrouds. 

BOWLINES reeve through the blocks at the bowſprit-cap. The outer part reeves on the lower 
bowline-bridle with a thimble, as the mainſail. The en comes upon the h and 
belays to the topſajl-ſheet-bitts. 
 »REEF-TACKLE-PENDENTS reeve through the upper ſheave in ah ſiſter-block in the topmaſt- 


| ſhrouds, n eee the Ae de ee in the yard- arm, and clinch to the reef=tackle-cringle in the 


ſail. 

| REEF-EARIN GS reeve through their bights in each ie and ſtop to the next cringles and 
heed of the ſail, till uſed. 

EARINGS . | | 
- ROPE-BANDS | | as for the foreſail. 
+» POINTS © 1 
GASKETS. The yard-arm-gaſket reeves with an eye round the yard-arm within the cleats. 
Quarter-gaſkets reeve between the arm and the middle. Bunt-gaſkets have two legs, and laſh to the 
yard, with an eye on each fide of the tye-block, and faſten thereto, when the ſail is hauled up in the 


Oe: 


THE MAIN-TOPSAIL 
Is f 2 up into the 0 as thy e Wa | 
. SHEETS" 8, 
--CLUE-LINES (EIA $a as the ann 
BUNTLINES 
. BOWLINES reeve through blocks laſhed wes the n TP? EE the cap: the outer 
part reeves on the lower bowline-bridle with a thimble, as the fore-topſail. The leading-part comes 


% 
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down thevugh the ſquare of the top, Ot Wp eh N in the mann 
the forecaſtle, and there belays, 1 

 REEF-TACKLE-PENDENTS | © % NA 

_ ROPE-BANDS | as the fore-topſail. „ 66 HD i Site 

POINTS x 

GASKETS | ; | 5 


THE MIZEN-TOPSALIL if £343 18H-aHE 
Is 9 up as other topſails, in large ſhips. | | 
"SHEETS | ., - 5 
CLUE-LINES ; 65 the fore-topſail. 
BUNTLINES 
BOWLINES bend to the fail as the fore-opſail, ad reeve through a fingle-block ſeized to the 
main-ſhrouds on the oppoſite fide near the futtock-ſtaff; they lead down through a nnn ou 
the quarter-deck, and belay round a pin in the fife-rail. 
- REEF-TACKLE-PENDENTS | 
EARINGS © | 0 F | K 


 ROPE-BANDS . as the ſore- topſa. 14 
POINrs a y PR agg 


Y * " - - 4 o : f 2 
F "=. - : 9 ** . 
m | - db : 0; 
; : 
LY 


| THE FORE-TOPGALLANT-SALIL n 
Is either ſwayed up to the topmaſt-croſs- trees by the clue- lines, or bent to the yard below. I is 
hauled out to the yard-arm by the earings, and bends or laces to the yard, as before obſerved. 
SHEETS anpD mn are um to the n of the ſail, and lead upon deck as the e. 
topſail. wu, 
BUNTLINES reeve a a fmall-block ſeized to the topgallant-maſt-head, then * a 


thimble ſeized to the tye, cloſe down upon the yard, and bend, vnn len. to the r nay the foot 
of the ſail. The leading- part comes down into the top. 16 Aale 


BOWLINES reeve through the thimbles at the jib-boom- end, and faſten to the ſail as the topſail; 
only with a toggle to caſt off the bowline for ſending the yard down. The 1 comes _— | 
the dere ae and mee to a _ in the breaſt-hook. | | 

| 1 * 
THE MAIN-TOPGALLANT-SALL-: bit chin 

As the former; the bowlines reeving through the nn the aſter part of the Ne e 

croſs- trees, and leading down upon deck. 


THE MIZEN-TOPGALLAN T- 8411 
As the former; _=— bowlines reeving through + ng ſheave-holes in the aft e che main-topmaſt 
croſs-trees. DH. 
Tur JACK-BLOCK i is uſed for ſending YEE up or down; it is app n 
eye, through which reeves a rope, with an eye ſpliced in one end, and a double-walnut-knot made 
at the other called a button. and loop. It goes round the maſt, is ſecured by the knot being 
| „ 2 


1 
«Ni 5 
Wl! 
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thruſt through eyes and is triced up or down the maſt by the topgallant-tye, which bends ER 
the eye of the ſtrap. When the yards are ſwayed up, the top-rope reeves through the jack-block, 
and makes faſt with a hitch, firſt taken round the yard in the ſlings, then ſtopt at the outer quarter 
and eye-bolt in the yard-arm. When lowered, the ſame, except the ſtop at the eye-bolt. The rig- 


ging is taken off or put on by men at the'maſt-head, when the yards are gk up or lowered down. 


- 


. 5 RO VYA LS 
Are ſet Aying. | 
Tus HALIARDS hitch round the Nlings of the ee and through the ſheave-hole i in the topgal- 


lant-maſt-head, and lead down upon deck. 


BRACES go over the yard-arm with an eye; they lead wh fingle-blocks at the next topgal- 
lant-maſt-head aft, or mizen-peck, and lead down upon deck. 

e r nn have e and then the pair rig ſimilar to ropyallant-Fails. 
FORGET os ee e THE MAIN-STAYSAIL 

fs "TPO bent in ſhips but at ſea, e commonly in brigs. It bends to the main-ſtayſail-ſtay 
with hanks and ſeizings. 

STAY. The upper end clinches round the main-maſt-head above the rigging and the lower end 
ſets up with a luff-tackle round the foremaſt. 

HALIARDS reeve through a ſingle-block vink to the head of the ſail. The amd makes 
faſt round the main-maſt-head, and the leading- part reeves through a block laſhed upon the rigging 
under the top, and leads down abaft the maſt: a double-block is turned into the end, connected, by its 
fall, with a-fingle-block, hooked to an eye-bolt in the ſides abaft the main-maſt. | 
2 Tut. DOWNHAULER reeves up . the hanks, bends to the head of the ſail, and belays to 
the main-top=-bowline-bitts. | 

*.:TACK bends to the tack of the fail, and laſhes the NPE of the ſail to the foremaſt or bitts. 

SHEETS are doubled, and the bight put through the clue of the ſail; the ends are reeved through, 
have a ſingle- block ſpliced into each end, and falls reeved. Their ſtanding- parts are made faſt round 
a:timber-head on each fide the fore part of the quarter-deck, and the leading- parts through a ſnatch- 
block on each fide, and _ to the next timber-head. Sometimes a luff-tackle 1 is _ on to bowſe 
1 A 2113-67 

1 THE M AIN-TOFPMAST-s TAYTSAI I. 

"Mille to the eee Pane with hanks and ſeizings. 

HALIARDS reeve from the aft-ſide through the cheek-block at the main-topmaſt- head on the 
larboard-ſide, and come down and bend to the head of the ſail. The leading-part leads enough « a 
block in the ſide, and belays to a pin in the fife-rail. f 

Tur DOWNHAULER reeves through a block ſeized to the . of the ane ech it 
is then carried up and reeved through another block ſeized to the e dae, ee at the ca- 
tharpins, then upwards through the hanks, and bends to the head of the ſail. 

-'BRAILS reeve through blocks that are laſhed to the ſtrap of the re eee ; they are 
then carried up and reeve through other blocks, ſeized to the topmaſt-preventer-ſtay, at the . 
e eee e eee eee eee eee ee eee EY 
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TAcks are doubled; the .bight is put through the tack of the ſail, the ends are en through 
the bight, and lead through a thimble ſeized on the lower ſhrouds on each fide; they then lead down 
and belay round a'cleat laſhed to the ſhrouds near the deck. 

SHEETS are doubled; the bight is put through the clue of the ſail, and the ends through the 
hight. A block is ſpliced in each end, and falls reeved. Their ſtanding - parts make faſt on each ſide 
to a boatſkid next the quarter- deck, and the leading- parts reeve through 4 a block on the gunwale on 

each ſide abaft the gangway, and belay to a pin in the boatſkid. 


THE MIDDLE-STAYSAIL 
Bends to the middle- ſtay ſail· ſtay with hanks and ſeizings. : 
STA. The ſtanding-part reeves up through the hanks, and makes faſt to a thimble ſeized in a 
ſtrap or grommet made faſt round the fore-topmaſt, under the parral. The leading-part reeves through 
the upper ſheave at the main-topmaſt-head : a double-block is then turned into the end, and connects, 
by its fall, with a ſingle-block that laſhes to the main-treſtle trees, and the fall lends upon cn * | 
the maſt; by which it is ſet up. 
HALIARDS reeve through the lower ſheave of the cheek-block at the main-topmaſt head, and 
bend to the head of the ſail; the other end leads upon deck abaft the maſt. | 
Tus DOWNHAULER reeves through a ſingle-block ſeized to the ſtay at the nock of the fil, | 
then leads up through the hanks, and bends to the head of the ſail. The ehe leads open deck 
abaft the foremaſt. | 
IACEs are doubled; the bight is put ih the tack of the ſail, and the ends reeved through the | 
bight, and each end through a thimble ſeized in the ROI ſhrouds, TE down and belay- 
ing in the top. | 
SHEETS are doubled ; the bight is put through the ſheet of the ſail, the ends are reeved through the 
bight, and each end through a block on the gunwale abaft the gangways, and belay round a boatſkid. 
TRICING-LINE clinches to the grommet round the fore-topmaſt, and reeves through a block 
under the fore-topmaſt-croſs-trees, and leads down into the top. | 


THE MAIN-TOPGALLANTSTAYSALL ele 

Bends to the ſtay with hanks and ſeizings. 

STAY. The upper end ſplices into the topgallant-ſtay below the rigging, and the lower end reeves 
through a thimble ſeized round the fore-topmaſt-croſs-trees, leading down and making faſt in the top. - 

HALIARDS reeve through a ſheave-hole a little above the hounds of the main-topgallant-maſt; 
one end bends to the head of the fail, and the n part comes down upon deck; and belays to the 
bitts on the quarter - deck abaft the maſt. 

Tus DOWNHAULER reeves up through the hanks, and bends to the head of the ſail; and — | 
leading-part comes upon deck abaft the main-maſt. 


TACKS | g 
SHEETS... | | 1 as the midate-taytil. 


THE MIZEN-STAYSAILL 

| Bends to the mizen-ſtayſail-ſtay with hanks and ſeizings. | 
Taz STAY clinches round the head of the mizen-maſt, then reeves 8 a thimble feined i in a 
collar laſhed round the main-maſt, and ſets up with a laniard through a thimble turned into the ſtay, 


9 


- 


— 
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and an ban in the deck abaft the maſt. In unn ſhipa, the mizen-ſtayfail bends to the mizen- 
ſtay. Sy 

HALIARDS reeve chk a block at the head of the ſail. The ſtanding- part Sake faſt round 
the mizen-maſt-head, and the leading-part reeves through a block laſhed to the treſtle-trees, then 


through a leading-block in the fide, and belays round a timber-head. 


Tux DOWNHAULER reeves up through a block made faſt to the collar of the ſtay, then through 
the hanks, and bends to the head of the ſail. The leading - part belays round the fore-brace-bitrs 


abaft the main-maſt. | | 
BRAILS reeve through blocks laſhed on each fide the collar, then through thimbles in a ſtrap put 


through the ſail, and make faſt to a cringle on = after-leech of the ſail. The leading-part belays 


round the breaſt-rail on the quarter-deck. 

Tur TACK ſplices to the gen in the tack of the fail, ind laſhes it to an eye-bolt in the deck 
abaft the main-maſt. 

SHEETS bend to the clue of the ſail, with« a long and ſhort leg, having a thimble ſpliced in the 


latter. The long leg reeves through a block or bolt in the fide, and through the thimble in the ſhort 


leg, and belays round a timber-head in the fide. 


| 1TH E EEESTOPMAS TS TAY SAT IL: 
- Bends to the mizen-topmaſt-ſtay with hanks and ſeizings. 
Tus HALIARD reeves through the ſheave-hole in the topmaſt above the rigging, or through a 
block laſhed round the maſt-head; one end bends to the head of the ſail, the other end leads down 


upon deck abaft the maſt. 
Tur DOWNHAULER reeves up through the e and bends to the _ of the ſail, the other 


end leads down upon and belays round the breaſt-rail. 


TACKS are doubled; the bight is put through the tack of the ſail; the with are reeved through the 
bight, and through a thimble ſeized to the eee eee on each ſide, leading down and * 
laying in the top. 

SHEETS are doubled; the bight is put through the clue of the ſail; the ends are Wan ee 
the bight, and through a thimble ſeized in the mizen-ſhrouds on each fide, er down and belay- 
ing en a 75 in the hand- rail on each fide. 


| THE MIZEN-TOPGALLANTSTAYSAIL 
Bends to the mizen-topgallant-ftay with hanks and ſeizings. | 
Tux HALIARD reeves through the hole above the topgallant-maſt-hounds; one end bends to the 
head of the ſail, the other leads down upon deck abaft the maſt, and aw round a pin in the hand- 


rail. 


Taz DOWNHAULER reeves up through the hanks, Fo bends to the head of the ſail; ener 
end leads to the main-top, and belays round the top-rail. 

TACKS are doubled; the bight is put over the tack of the ſail, and the ends through as latter ; 
they are then reeved through a thimble E's in we e 12 pee ſhrouds on each fide, nen into 


the top. 


SHEETS are doubled, OO put Sion cho clue of the fail at the tacks, and reeved hag a 


a thimble ſeized in the mizen-ſhrouds, on each fide near the e, then lead down upon 4:2 


EE CO TITS COLT WORETINED: * 


M2 ma „ —Xa 
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MIZ EN- CO URS E. | | 

Tus EARING reeves, with an eye in one end, round the cringle in the peek of the ſail, 5 makes 
faſt round the peek, as other earings; and the earing at the nock of the ſail the ſame as the peck. 

LACING is ſpliced to the peek-earing- cringle, and laces round the yard or gaff through the eyelet- 
holes in the head of the ſail, and makes faſt to the nock-caring-cringle. Lacing round the rhaſt is 
ſpliced to the nock-cringle, and laces round the maſt backwards and forwards on the foreſide, and 
through each cringle on the fore-leech of the ſail, making faſt to the tack at the lower end. 

Taz TACK ſets up with a laniard reeved through the Rader. ag in the ſail, and through an eye- 
bolt in the deck. 

Taz SHEET reeves through a block on a horſe at the fore part of the taffarel, and through another 
block, that hooks to the thimble in the clue of the ſail, then again through the block on the n 
and the leading · part belays round a cleat on the ſide. | 

BRAILS. Throat, middle, and peck, brails reeve through blocks on the _ or caff, and make 
faſt to cringles on the after-leech of the ſail on each fide. The throat-brails lead down by the maſt ; 
the middle-brails lead down to the after-mizen-ſhroud on each ſide; and the peck-brails to the Rank 
on each quarter. 

Tus FANCY-LINE has two ſpans, with a cthimble ſeized in the bight, and a thimble ſpliced in ink 
end; one thimble reeves upon the throat-brail, the other on the middle-brail, on each ſide the fail. 
The fancy-line reeves through blocks laſhed at the peek end, and each end bends to the thimble in the 
bight of the ſpan on each ſide. When the mizen is ſet, the brails are hauled up by the fancy-line, 
that they. may have ſlack, and not girt the lee fide of the ſail. 


THE DRIVER ox SPANKER SAIL 

ls bent as a temporary matter, and is made faſt at the peek and nock with an caring, as the mizen, 
and makes faſt to the yard and gaff with four or five pair of haliards, that reeve through blocks made 
faſt with tails round the yard or gaff, one end of the haliard being bent to the head of the ſail. The 
throat-haliards reeve with a double and ſingle block; the former is made faſt Wen the maſt- head, 
and the latter hooks to the nock-cringle on the ſail. | 

Taz TACK is ſet tight with a luff-tackle that hooks to the cringle in the tack of the ſail, and to 
the eye-bolt in the throat of the boom. = 

Tat SHEET reeves through a block or ſheave-hole at the outer end of the boom, and bends to the 
clue of the ſail; a luff-tackle is cats-pawed to the other end of the ſheet; the inner block hooks to the 
taffarel, and the fall leads in upon the quarter-deck. - When this fail is bent to the maſt, yard, or 
gaff, inſtead of the mizen, it bends exactly the ſame, only the foot of the fail is extended on the boom 
as above. 


DOWNHAULER reeves through a block made faſt to the middle of the driver-yard, and leads 
_ the mine. ; 
'LOWER-STUDDINGSAILS 

Bend to a yard at the head, with rope-bands, the ſame as other ſails. 

OUTER HALIARDS reeve through a ſpan- block that is round the lower cap, and aus between 
the cleats of the ſtuddingſail-yard; the other end leads down upon deck. 
' INNER HALIARDS bend to the upper inner cringle on the head of the ſail, then reeve through 
a tail-block made faft round the quarter of the lower yard, and through another block made faſt. 


round the yard near the maſt, and lead down upon deck. 
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TACKS bend to the outer clue on the foot of the ſail, and reeve through a block laſhed round the 
outer part of the boom; they are carried aft, and lead through a block laſhed to the main chains, 
come through a port, and belay round a cleat in the waiſt. The other is carried forward, and reeves 
through a block laſhed to the bees of the bowſprit. The main-ſtuddingſail-tack reeves through a 


block at the end of the boom, and through a block laſhed to an eye- bolt in the buttock ; and leads i in 
through a ſnatch-block laſhed on the quarter on each ſide. 


SHEETS are doubled; the bight is put over, and the an through the inner 8 on the foot of 
the ſail; one leads forward, the other aft. | 


THE FORE-STUDDINGSAIL 
Sets flying, or with a boom at the foot. If flying, the foot of the fail ſpreads on a yard that rigs 
with a ſpan clinched round each yard-arm. A guy is bent to an eye that is croſſed in the middle of 
the ſpan, and leads aft through a block laſhed to the main chains, comes in through a port, and be- 
lays round a cleat in the waiſt. The fail, thus rigged, bas no tacks. Booms rig as follow. The 
hook in the inner end hooks to an eye- bolt in the aftſide of the cathead, and the main- ſtuddingſail- 


boom to an eye in the iron ſtrap on the fore part of the main channel: the end is confined down with a 


laſhing to the chain-plates. The inner end of the fore-boom is confined down with a tackle made 
faſt round the inner end of the boom; and the lower block is hooked to an eye-bolt in the wale. The 
guy clinches round the middle of the boom, reeves _— a block laſhed round the e 
and comes in * the forecaſtleQ. 0 


| TOPMAS T- S TU DDINGSAILSͤA 

Bend to a yard at the head with rope · bands, or are laced, as the other ſails, and the foot is ſpread 
upon the boom that ſlides out from the extremities of the main and fore yard through the boom-irons, 
HALIARDS reeve through a block in the ſpan round the topmaſt-head, under the cap, and 
through the jewel-block, that is ſtrapt with a thimble through an eye-bolt in the extremities of the 
topſail-yards, and bend to the topmaſt-ſtuddingſail-yard; the other end . down upon deck, and 
belays to the bowline-bitts. 

Tut DOWNHAULER reeves through a block laſhed to the outer clue of the ſail, and through 

a thimble on the outer-leech: it is then made faſt to the MAURO e e juſt within the 
earing, and leads into the waiſt. | 

TACKS bend to the outer lower clue of the Gite they reeve a a block laſhed to the outer 
end of the boom, and lead aft through a block at the gang way, and belay to a timber-head. Tack of 
the main - topmaſt- ſtuddingſail leads in upon the after- part of the nn through a block laſh- 
ed upon the quarter. 

SHEETS are doubled; the bight is put through the lower inner clue, and the ends ih the 
bight. The after-ſheet of the fore-topmaſt-ſtuddingſail leads in abaft the fore-ſhrouds. The main 
hauls in upon the waiſt. The fore-ſheet of the fore-topmaſt-ſtuddingſail leads in upon the forecaſtle; 


the after one before the ſhrouds. On the middle of the boom is faſtened a ſelvagee, or a ſtrap with a 
thimble, to which is hooked the top-burton-tackle, to ſupport the boom in the middle. 


ru BOOMS are run out by the tackles. The ſtrap of the double-block makes faſt through a hole 
in the heel of the boom, and the outer-block to the boom-iron, and the fall leads along the yard. 


— 
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THE TOPGALLANT--TUDDINGSAIL. 

Bends to a yard at the head, as before, and the foot is ſpread ona boom thar ſlides out at the ex- 
tremities of the topſail- yards. 

Tas HALIARD reeves'through a black ſeized r round the head of f the. topgallant-maſt, above the 
hounds, or rigging, then through the jewel-block, ſtrapt with a thimble through an eye- holt at the 
extremities of the topgallant- yards, and bends to the topgallant-ſtuddingfail-yard; the _—_ end 
leads down the maſt into the top, and belays there. 

Txt: DOWNHAULER makes faft the oer peer within the caring, and leads down into 
the top. 

TACKS bend to the outer wt a of the ſail, and reeve hah a thimble in a ſtrap round the 

outer end of the topmaſt- ſtuddingſail- boom; and, in merchant- ſhips that have no boom, through a 
thimble in a ſtrap round the outer yard- arm of the topmaſt-ſtuddingſail, and leads aft the: ——_ of the 
fore-topgallant-ftuddingſail to the main- chains. The main leads to the quarter- piece: 

SHEEIS are doubled; the bight is put through the lower- inner- clue of the ſail, * the nds 
paſſed; through the,,bight;: one end leads forward, and makes faſt to the quarter of the Waun ; 
and the other end leads i into the top, and nn to the eee e 
in Nenn 1 is 451 . nen 283 4 4601 903 di £1 TEL | 
16 line aan mats SPRITSALL;- 

The ſpritſail bends to the * as nr foreſail. 


_-CLUE- LINES reeve through:the blocks upon the yaa, bids ben en br a9 at the 


— 
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clue of the fail; and lead in upon the forecaſtle . in 
BUNTLINES, povsLE, reeve through a thimble ina rap aol iy bowſprir, and elinch corhe 
cringles at the foot of the ſail, and lead in upon the forecaſtl mee. 


BUNTLINES, sIx ILE, reeve through a thimble ſeized to the ſlings of the non; od clinch with 
legs to the cringles in the foot of the ſail, and lead in upon the forecaſtle. 
| - SHEETS, Don, reeve through a block ſeized to the clue of the fail; the ns ot n © 
| to-an.eye-bolt- in the bow, and the leading- part comes in- board. 


SHEETS, sIx OLE, bend to the clue of thi Gildan lect in- bound. - huab a 62 vil 
1 1K} F109 6 93 * 4 big#a0t als od 10, 50 YR "B83 514547 8 BW Ti 
8 r RAT S AUA PS b bs rr ee bas ansb 1 
The ſpritſail-topſail bends to the yard with N and _— 
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PROGRESSIVE METHOD OF RIGGING TWO-MAST VESSELS, - 


VESSELS WITH TWO MASTS. 


A SNOW is the largeſt two-maſted veſſel, and is extremely convenient for navigation. 

The fails and rigging on the main and fore maſt are ſimilar to thoſe on the ſame maſt in a ſhip, the 
braces of the ſails on the main-maſt leading forward: beſides which, there is a ſmall maſt, cloſe be- 
hind the main-maſt, that carries a tryſail, reſembling the mizen of a ſhip. This maſt, called the try- 
ſail-maſt, is fixed in a ſtep of wood upon deck, and the head fixed by an i iron clamp to the aftſide of 
the main-top. 

Veſſels in the navy, that reſemble ſnows, 5 a . that ſets up abaft the main-maſt with 
dead- eyes and a laniard, to which the tryſail is bent, by hanks and ſeixings, ſimilar to the tryſail of 
a ſnow. 

Ax HERMAPHRODITE is a veſſel fo conftrotied as to be, othatioialiy; 0 tho, and ſome- 
times a brig. It has therefore two mainſails; a boom mainſail, when a brig; and a ſquare mainſail 
when a ſnow; and amain-topſail larger than the fore-topſail. 

Wo the boom e ee e to the reep as a brig; eren ee weg. as a ſnow: 
| 92 9 nas R I G. | 

The 1 rigging of . little different from the fore and n . of 1 a hip, the belies of the 
ſails on the main-maſt leading forward. The after-main-ſhroud muſt be ſerved from the maſt-head 
to the dead-eye, to prevent its being chafed by the main-boom and gaff. The after-backſtay is fitted 
with a tackle, that it may be ſlacked when the mainſail jibes, or is bowſed forward by the boom-pen- 
dent and tackle. They cory: no main-yard, 8 A crolsjack-yard. | 

2 1 L A N D E R. 

A merchant-ſhip with two maſts, but different from others in the ſhape of the mainſail, which 
reſembles a ſettee-ſail. The head is bent to a yard, ſimilar to the mizen yard of a ſhip, and hangs 
to the main-maſt, as a ſhip's does to the mizen-maſt. 

This method has proved inconvenient, and is n now ſeldom uſed but by the _— 
KETCH. 

Is a veſſel with two maſts; the main aal bes a topmaſt, and carries a mainſail, — and top- 
gallant-ſail, ſimilar to a ſhip's; and ſometimes, abaft the main-maſt, is a large gaff-ſail, called 2 
wingſail. The mizen-maſt ſometimes has a topmaſt, and carries a topſail, and, abaft the maſt, _ 
ſail, like a ſhip's mizen. W | 
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SC H OONER 

Is a ſmall veſſel with two maſts and a bowſprit. The maſts rake aft, but the bowſprit lies nearly 
horizontal. On the bowſprit are ſet two or three jibs; on the foremaſt a ſquare foreſail; and, abaft 
the foremaſt, a gaff or boomſail; and above thoſe a topſail. Abaft the main-maſt is ſet a boom- 
ſail, and above it a topſail. The main-ſtay leads through a block, at the head of the foremaſt, and 
ſets up upon deck by a tackle. By theſe means, the fail abaft the foremaſt is not obſtructed when 
the veſſel goes about, as the peck paſſes under the ſtay. 

Schooners ſail very near the wind, and require few hands to work them. Their rigging is light, 
ſimilar to a ketch's, and the topmaſts fix in iron rings, abaft the lower maſt-heads. 


LUGGER 

Is a ſmall veſſel with two maſts, and a bowſprit nearly horizontal. 

On the bowſprit are ſet two or three jibs; and the lug-ſails hang obliquely to the maſts, their 
yards being ſlung at one-third their length, one on each lower-maſt and topmaſt: the topmaſt fixes 
abaft the maſt-heads, as thoſe of ſchooners. 

Luggers fail well cloſe hauled, and very near the wind. The rigging is very light and ſimple. 
The maſts are ſupported by ſhrouds and ſtays; the yards have haliards, lifts, and braces. To the 
lee- clue of the fail is a ſheet, and to the windward-clue a tack, which is occaſionally ſhifted as the 
veſſel goes about. ' When this is often repeated, they looſe ground in ſtays. 

Some luggers have a ſmall maſt and a ring-ſail ſer wit over the ſtern, and the foot ſpread by a ſmall 
boom. 


In blowing weather they have ſmall lug-ſails, the tack of which hauls down by the mn as their 


large ſails would I ns, manner in the wind. 
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PENDENTS or TACKLES are wormed, parcelled, and ſeryed, their whole length; 3 doubled, 
and the bight ſeized to the ſize of the maſt-head;; the ends are then ſpliced together, 1 A ee. 
block ſeized in the lower bight ; the ſplice to lay on the arſe of the block ; 

The ends of all ſplices are tapered, marled down, and: ſerved. over with, ſpunyarns .. . 

RUNNERS or TACKLES are fitted; with a hook and thimble, ſpliced at one end and ſerved over; 
and reeve through the block. in the pendent, and through the Ap che long- tackle- block and 
ſplices. 

FALLS or TACK LES retve through the upper ſheave of the longetekib-block, and a Deir a 
fingle-block with a long ſtrap, that has a hook and thimble ſpliced in it, and. hooks to an eye-bolt in 

the fide. The fall is then taken upwards, reeved through the lower ſheave of the long-tackle-block, 
and down again through the becket in the arſe of the ſingle-block, and makes faſt with a bend, and 
the end ſeized up. 

SHROUDS, four pairs, are fitted and 5 over the maſt-head, ſimilar to thoſe in ſhips. The after- 
ſhroud on each fide is wormed, parcelled, and ſerved with ſpunyarn, down to the dead-eye. 

ITA STAY is fitted and got over the maſt-head ſimilar to that in ſhips; only Wane: its whole 
length. - 

PREVENTER-STAY, ſimilar to ſhips. 

Tur STAY ſets up with a dead-eye ,turned into the lower end of the ſtay with a running or Flem- 
iſh-eye, and with a laniard, reeved through the holes in the dead- eye, and through holes bored 
through the head of the ſtem. 

Tur PREVENTER-STAY ſets up with a laniard, reeved through the holes in the dead-eye in the 
lower end of the ſtay, and another dead-eye in an n ee bolted on the fore part of the 
ſtem. | 

BOWSPRIT. | 

Tur SHROUDS are fitted with a hook and thimble, ſpliced at one end, that hook to an eye on 

each fide of a ſquare hoop driven on the end of the bowſprit. The inner end has an iron thimble 
turned in, and ſets up by a laniard to an eye-bolt on each ſide of the bow, and the end ſecured with 
| hitches. Sloops have Hoksts ſimilar to jib-boom horſes of ſhips, and ſometimes ratlings. 
MAIN-JIB-TA CK is clinched through the ſwivel-eye in the traveller on the bowſprit, then reeves 

through a ſheave-hole i in the end of the bowſprit, and 1 an iron-bound-block, * and 


8 
d . 


| _ PROGRESSIVE; METHOD! OF RIGGING veneers wirht one! marr, ay _ 
mouſed to an eye · halt in the fide of the ſtem near che water, and chen brought to-the' windlaſs over . 


the bow, and hove out; then ſtopt and belayed round a timber-head. "FE len 


| - 15HALIARDS :reevie/through che block taſted to the head of the lall, and through the blsek on 


each. ſide the maſt- head. One end has a treble-block ſpliced or turned in, and connects by its fall th 
z:double-<blgek; that r to 5; an. ehe · don in the eee one —_— and the other end e W a 
eye-bolt'oppoſite.; -' | tj 405,45 | 

. SHEETS, Kane or with blacks, and falls. ee angle, a are wits to the ink of ins fait, and wa 
over the bow to the windlaſs); -the'double<ſheets have two double-blocks laſhed to the clue of the fail, 


and connect by their falls to a ſingle-block, hooked to an eye- bolt near the cathead, on each fide. 


The falls lead in upon deck through a hole in a timber-head, or a leading- block laſhed on each 27 75 K 
DoWNHAULER makes faſt to the head of the fail, and leads upon deck. ö 5 
INHAULER makes faſt to the traveller, and leads in upon deck. "Ip 
HEEL-ROPE reeves through a leading-block, hooked to an eye-bolt in the bow, then PIO a 

ſheave-hole-in the heel of the bowſprit, and the ſtanding- part makes ſt to a timber-head, or Bye $6 

bolt, and the leading=-part is connected to the windlaſs. 58 


| FLYING-J1, oh | 
Similar to the ene | Binn 
8 brHOr le F 0 R ES * 1 L. ö | 
5 * with en to the ſtay. | | an 44 
HALIARDS reeve through a block, laſhed dank the coltab of the ſtay at the malt hash ns 


a block laſhed to the head of the ſail: the n ew. faſt round the maſt- head, and any lead- 
ing-part comes down upon deck. 204 


 DOWNHAULER reeves through the hanks, and bende ur che beat ot the fall, ten Wes techn 


a leading: block, made faſt to the ſtay at the foot of the ſail, and belays to a cleat on the gunwale. 
TACK-rACKLE. The block is hooked to the tack of the ſail, and connected by its fall to a block 


made faſt under the ſtay to an eye - bolt i in the bow, and belays to the croſs- piece of the windlaſs. 4 


BOWLINES. A hook is ſpliced in one end, that hooks to the clue; then reeves through a block, 


laſhed to the ſhrouds on each ſide, and through a ee in the leech of the ſail, and belays round Ti 


pin in the ſhroud-rack. 


SHEETS reeve doin a block . faſt to the 16 with a chimble, or, in ſome loops, a 4085 


eye ĩron- bound, and through a block at the clue, and ſo on alternately between the ſtrap of the block 


and the ſeizing or dead- eye; then ee the thimble at ths 9 till the erm. meet is s expenged; 
then pas e wed hitched. : 4 tet on 


4 io Ol e job wi 
TOPPING-LIFT i: is akin upon the ſtarboard- ſide, and reeved chroughvrhs epprciblock; bote 
to an eye bolt in the maſt- head; then lead down and reeved through the block at the boom- end. The 
ſtanding- part clinches round the maſt-head, or hooks to the ſame eye- bolt; the leading- part comes 
down, and has a double- block ſpliced in, or turned, that connects by its fall to a ſingle- block, and 
hooks to an eye: bolt in the after part of the channel, and belays to a pin in the eren eee 
times it has the addition of a runner and ſometimes rigged as the driver boom in ſhips.” © *' © * 
SHEETS reeve through a double- block, ſtrapped round the boom juſt within the taffarel, and 
through another double- block, ſtrapped round the horſe; and very e. cutters have a treble-block 


at the horſe, OT e the — eee 
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_ TACK-TACKLE. The double-block is faſtened to the tack of my fil; and connects with its 
fall to a ſingle-block hooked to an eye-bolt in the deck. 

REEF-PENDENTS ox EARINGS, four in number, reeye neee four nodes d in the outer end of 
the boom, and have a thimble ſpliced in one end, wormed and ſerved with ſpunyarn near their whole 
length. The other end ree ves through its reſpective reef-cringle on the after-leech ; and, when a reef 
is to be taken in, it is cats-pawed on to the hook of a luff-tackle, to haul down the leech of the 
fail; and afterwards fraps round the ſail and boom, till expended, and makes faſt with a hitch. It is 
common to put old hammocks under the pendent between that and the fail. 

GUY-PENDENTS have a hook and thimble, that hook in a thimble of a ſtrap on the boom, Juſt 
without the main-ſheet-block. In the inner end of the pendent, is a thimble or long eye ſpliced, to 
which is hooked a luff-tackle. Its fingle-block is hooked near the windlaſs, to a timber-head or 
eye-bolt, and the fall leads in-board. 

MAIN-SHEET. One block ſtraps round the boom near the taffarel, and is confined by a comb. 
cleat. The other block is ſtrapped with a thimble, and traverſes upon an iron horſe, ſecured to the 
inſide of the taffarel, and they are connected by the ſheet or fall which belays round a large cleat on 
the taffarel, or the pin of the block in ſmall veſſels. 

TYE, ox HALIARD, reeves through a block on the ſpan, that clinches or ſplices round the 
middle of the gaff. The ſtanding-part of the tye clinches round the maſt-head, or hooks to an eye- 
bolt in the maſt-head: the other end reeves through a ſecond iron-bound-block, hooked to an eye- 
bolt in the maſt-head, and at the lower end is the double-haliard-block, that does not ſplice as other 
haliards, but reeves through the ſtrap, and makes faſt with a hitch; and the remainder is expended 
in turns round the block and ſtrap. The haliard-block connects by its fall to a fingle or double block, 
hooked to an eye-bolt in the deck, cloſe behind the maſt. 

INNER. TE is ſimilar to the outer tye, and hooks to an eye-bolt in the jaws of the gaff; then 
reeves through the lower iron-bound-block, that hooks to an eye-bolt in the aftſide of the maſthead, 
below the rigging. It has a double-block bent to the lower end, and ſets up by the haliards; the 
lower block hooking to an eye-bolt on the oppoſite ſide to the other tye. 

PEEK-DOWNHAULER reeves through a ſmall-block, trapped round the thimble, in the eye- 
bolt at the outer end of the gaff, and belays round a cleat under the boom. | 

a LER reeves through a block at the nock of the ſail, and ea down the 
| TOPMAST, OR TOPGALLANT-MAST. 

-SHROUDS are fitted and go over the maſthead as a ſhip's topgallant-maſt-ſhrouds, and thimbles 
are ſeized in them, in the upper part, for the lifts, and reeve through the holes in the ends of the croſs- 
trees; then come down upon deck, and ſet up with a thimble and laniard round the lower dead-eyes. 

STAY ſplices with an eye to the ſize of the maſthead ; the lower end reeves through the middle 
ſheave of a treble-block, laſhed round the bowſprit-end underneath, and leads to an eye-bolt near 
the ſtem, to which it ſets up with a laniard, through a thimble turned into its end. 

; STANDING-BACKSTAYS, if one pair, go over the maſt-head with a cunt-ſplice : if two pair, 
with eyes ſeized, and in the lower end a thimble, and ſet with a gun-tackle-purchaſe, hooked to a 
thimble 1 a © inp round the lower dead-cyes, and — with a * and thimbles. 

oe” 
CROSS-JACK-YARD. 

'TOP-ROPE, fimilar to ow | 


r, 
Aa 


round the maſt, through the holes in the foremaſt-leech. 
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QUARTER-BLOCK is trapped with a double ſtrap, having a long and ſhort leg; and is fixed in 
the middle of the yard between the cleats: the long leg comes up the aftſide of the yard, and meets 
the bight of the ſhort leg on the fore fide, and there laſhes through the bights. 

STRAPS, with a thimble ſeized in the bight, are ſpliced or laſhed through eyes round the middle 
of the yard: the thimble in one ſtrap is fixed on the aftſide of the yard, the other thimble on the upper 
fide of the yard. 

CLUE-LINE-BLOCKS are laſhed with two eyes . the good, as ſhips. Some loops and 
light-rigged veſſels have no clue-line-blocks: they lower the yard. 

HORSES go over the yard-arm with an eye as in ſhips. - 

BRACE-PENDENTS, as ſhips ArTER-BRACE-PENDENTS, go over the yard-arm with an eye. 

SHEET-BLOCK ftraps in the lift with a ſplice; and a bight is ſeized in the lift to the ſize of the 
yard-arm; and goes over it next the braces. Merchant-veſſels ſometimes have their topſail-ſheets 
fitted in the ſame manner. 

FORE-BRACES reeve through the pendent-block. The ſtanding-part goes out, and clinches 
round the outer end of the bowſprit; the leading-part reeves through a ſheave, on one fide of the 
treble-block, out at the end of the bowſprit, and comes in upon deck. 

AFTER-BRACES lead in upon the quarter, through a ſnatch- block, uns ſheave-hole in the fide; 
and belay to a cleat or timber- head. 

LIFTS reeve through a ſpan-block round the cap or maſt-head, and lead down upon deck. 

TACKLE ox HALIARD, for ſwaying up the yard, is either treble or double, according to the 
ſize of the veſſel. The upper block hooks to an eye-bolt in the foreſide of the maſthead, or to a 
ſtrap round the maſt. The lower-blocks hook to the thimble in the ſtrap, on the middle of the roſs 
the fall reeves through a ſheave-hole in the toplail-ſheet-birrs, and leads aft. 8 

HORSE laſhes round the maſt-head, with an * ſpliced in the upper end, and ſets 178 with Pry 
eyes and a laniard below. 

TOPSAILIL-YARD. 

TYE reeves from aft, through the ſheave-hole in the maſt-head, comes down, and clinches ana 

the ſlings of the yard: the other end has a double- block ſpliced, that connects by its fall to a ſingle- 


block hooked in the channel ; the fall leads through a leading-block on the gunwale, and belays to a 
cleat or timber-head. 


CLUE-LINE-BLOCKS, HORSES, BRACE-PENDENTS, Av LIFTS, go on the yard as ſhips. 
LIFTS reeve through a thimble in the topmaſt-ſhrouds, and come down upon deck. | 
BRACES reeve through the pendent- block, and the ſtanding- part goes out and clinches round the 


bowſprit- end; the leading- part reeves through one of the ſheave-holes of a double- block at the 
bowſprit- end, leads in upon deck, and belays where moſt convenient. 


BOWLINES reeve through a thimble in a ſtrap over the bowſprit- end; and go on i the bridle at the 
ſail, as in ſhips: the leading-part comes in upon deck. | h 


 __MAINSAIL. 
| Bend x th head ro the gulf wth caring and lacing, 3th thip's mize and ſized ore hoop 


THROAT-DOWNHAULER. The double-block hooks to the eye under the throat of the caff, 


that connects by its fall to a fingle-block, hooked to a thimble, ſeized in the em 
the maſt under the boom-ſaddle. 
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and a, thimble is turned into the inner end, to hich hooks the ſheet or luff tackle, and the inner- 
block to a ſtrap round the boom near the jaws,, When the ſail is ove. 1. it is laſhed with an moe 
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at the ſail, the ſame as a ſhip's. The e pack Gomes | in upon deck, and belays eee n. 
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*  HALIARDSreeve through, a theave-hole at the topgallant-maſt-head, and bend to the i 


of the gaff; the leading-part comes down upon deck. Kab d lnaiagl s hac 
TOPPING-LIFT reeves through a ſheaye- hola or ſmall-block, ſeized 1 to the ln. a 1 
then through a thimble or . ſeized. at the outer end of the gaff: the ſtanding- part makes 


faſt h che-topgal ao the. ſaeavechaics 1 and * Ae comes ov: en 


deck. 
TACK — faſt the Fj of the fra, A 1 the rigging. 3 uin 
SHEET reeves through a thimble r e of the miainſail, Dk bends 10 150 <lue of the 4h 


all. and er deck. l d l id 
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- FROGRESSIVE METHOD OF RIGGING VESSELS WIT our Mer. 11 
18 RINGTAIL-SAIL . o 
Is fimilar to dennen ſtuddingſail, and bends to a ſmall yard on the head, and deified bee 


downhauler, which ſerves for haliards. The foot is expanded on a ſpar, or finals ane laſhed to cho 
outet end of the main- boom. | . 


MIZEN : : 

Is ſer on a ſmall maſt over the ſtern. If a ſquare-ſail, it bends to a 3 and is hoiſted by haliards 
reeved through the maſt-head, and is ſpread by ſheets at the foot. If a ſpritſail, it bende to the 
maſt with grommets, and is peeked with a ſprit; and the foot hauls aft by the ſheer to a ſmall boom. 


WATER-SAIL 
Is ſimilar to a lower ſtuddingfail, and bends on the head to a ſmall yard. | | 
HALIARD reeves through a ſmall block under the outer end of the main-boom, comes in and 
makes faſt to the middle of the yard, and the leading-part round a cleat on the taffarel, | 
SHEETS make faſt to the clues of the fail, and lead in over the quarters. 


S AVEALL-TOPSA II. 
Tur CLUES laſh near to the lift-block of the croſs-jack-yard. 
| HALIARDS bend to the earings of the ſail, and reeve to a Mock on each Fan che . 
ſail-yard; and leads down upon deck. 


Los | SLOOPS AN D SMACKS. | 
| Ar ſl with one maſt, nnen 0 Hens 


HOYS AND LIGHTERS | 56A 
_  Are-veſſels with one maſt, and ſometimes a: bowiſprit; een ene Cy 
a foreſail, and a Jib e wo ak g r, "0 HU rigging _ have i is SITE to ſloopy?. ric 
; t { £6 CA 
SAILENG-BARGES/ pit 9 
Are veſſels with one maſt, and ſometimes a bowſprit. Thoſe. that have verifies are Aged Cini- 
hive ſloops; but, having few hands on-board, gert ute en more cafily amen 
the power being increaſed by the addition of blocks. rr 1 but 20 14 1 ad m6 
- Tux BOOM-TOPPING-LIFT is a: long pendent, that . che outer end of the boom, 
eee in one end, andi in the other end is ſpliced a double or ſingle block, that con- 
nects by its fall to a ſingle- block, hooked in an eye- bolt at the upper part of the maſt-head : and the 
— — nnn e l ee TS 
cutter a main- boom. 8 14 5 07 155 
TVE ox HALIARDS of the aff are i to 3 ey ahh caſe of the maſter; &. The | 
eee enen b e n enn e „ 
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228 bad isbär vn METHOD or RIGCING VESSELS WITH/ ONE MAsr. 


next below the topping- lift; then reeves through a ſingle-block on the ſpan at the peek; then carri- 
ed up; and reeves through the block near where the ſtanding- part is made faſt; then through another 
block, on a ſpan. near the middle of the gaff, and leads up again, and reeves through another ſingle. 


block, hooked to an eye-bolt in the maſt-head, below the other block or ſtanding-part, and leads 


down upon deck; ſometimes the ſtanding-part goes over the maſthead, with an eye ſpliced in the end; 
then reeves through a block at the peek- end of the gaff, and then through a ſingle- block at the maſt. 
head, below the ſtanding-part ; and then through a ſingle-block on a ſpan near the peck ; laſtly, through 
another block at the maſt-head, below the former block; and then leads down upon deck. The tye 
has moſtly haliards in the lower end, like the cutters. 

SAILING LIGHTERS ox DARES, with a eee rig with a ſprit-yard ; at the * of 
the ſail, hanging diagonally to the maſt. | 
Tur SHROUDS AND RUNNER-PENDENTS go over the 3 with eyes ſpliced at 1 
ds, or with bights ſeized cloſe to the maſt; and reſt upon a trudding or n drove down to 

the ſtops on the maſt-head. 

Taz STAY goes over all with a running- eye, 10 ſets up with a lage three or four fold tackle: the 
upper-block hooks in a large thimble, turned into the lower end of the ſtay, or is itſelf rurned into 
the lower end of the ſtay, and the lower ET is ſecured to the ſtem, by 8e into a . amp. 
for lowering the maſt. 

Tur STAY ok STANDING-MAST is ſet up with a dead-eye, or block, in the Lear end. and 
holes through the head of the ſtem. 

SPRIT-YARD-PENDENT. One end ſplices to a collar or grommet, that is ſpliced round the 
middle of the ſprit-yard; the other. end reeves through a block at the maſt-head, comes down, and 
then a thimble is ſpliced-in, and ſerved-over-the ſplice: in this thimble hooks a double-block (in 
large barges), that connects by its fall a double-block, hooked to an 1 in the deck: a luff- 
tackle is uſed in ſmall barges. 

STANDING-LIFT, to top the ſprit-yard up, goes with an eye ſpliced in the end over the lower 
end of the yard; then leads through a block at the maſt-head, has a thimble ſpliced in the end, to 
which hooks a double or luff-tackle block, and the N hooks | to an eye-bolt in the deck or 
fide. - 
++ VANGS.. Some os have rangs ike ſhip! $ wen. anda downhauler at the WD" of 
the ſprit-yard. G3 | ol oil Fot Zl! Nt 

HALIARDS ox TRICING-LINE make faſt to the Ae at the Wa of * fail, a reeve 
through a block at the maſt-head, and lead down upon deck; | ' 

- Tas SPRITSAIL is bent to hoops, that ſlide on the maſt above the ſnotter, and to hanks below it, 
that flide on a horſe abaft the maſt: the tack is ſecured with ſeveral turns round a cleat on the maſt, 
or eye bolt in the deck, and through the thimble-in the tack of the ſail. ' The turns are frapped to- 
gether, and the end hitched : the nock is ſecured in a ſimilar manner to a grommet, incircling the maſt: 
the peek is extended to the upper extremity of the ſprit - yard, by its going through the pee. 

SHEET. One end bends to the clue of the ſail, the other reeves through a block that traverſes 
on an iron ar wbod-horſe (fixed ath wart the veſſel near the ſtern), and again reeves through a blœc k,. 
hooked to a thimble in the after · leech of the ſail, four feet above the ar _ mo aft, -and belays 
round the pin of the; block on the horſe . Wo OO OTIAD H a6 A 

BRAILS are made faſt ro cringles on thaaftemlcech! of the-ſail, ems lead apc wry ſide of the 


fail, and reeve through ſmall-blocks, ſeized into the head-rope, and then through blocks laſhed to 
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PROGRESSIVE METHOD OF RIGGING VESSELS WIr n ONE MAST., ith 


the upper part of the ſhrouds on each ſide; and lead down through trucks ſeized to the ſhrouds be- 
low the middle, and belay round pins in the ſhroud-rack. 

BRAILS go with two ſhort legs; one ſpliced in the head-rope near the nock, the other about avs 
feet up the head: the leading-part comes down one fide of rhe fail, and reeves through a cringle, on 
the after-leech, five or ſix feet above the clue, and comes upon the other ſide, and reeves ts through a 


block, ſeized to the nock of the ſail, and leads down by the maſt. > TOR CRAZE LING 


_ THROAT DOWNHAULER ſplices to the nock of the ſail,” and leads down by the nt 
HORSE is a rope that goes with an eye over the maſt-head, and ſets up with a laniard through 


dead-eyes; one of which is ſpliced in the lower end of the horſe, and the other hooks to an cye= 


bolt near the heel of the maſt. 

SNOT TER is made of two or more turns of a rope, ſpliced at the ends, and marled cloſely toge= 
ther, to the circumference of the maſt and lower end of the-ſprit-yard ; then ſerved with fpun-yarn, 
and covered with leather, and a ſeizing clapped on, between the maſt and lower en& of the [prit» 
yard, which reſts in the grommet, by the ſtop or ſhoulders made at the end, when the-ſail'is-hoiſted, 

LARGE BARGES have a rokt8A1L, j1B,  CROSS-JACK-YARD, and ToOPSALL;' ſimilar to loops. 4 
SLOOPS, SMACKS, BARGES, and LIGHTERS, that go through bridges, have the maſt oon 
fined in a trunk or wooden cap, above the deck, and faſtened in by an iron ſtrap on the aſt· ide: 


ſome have a ſtrong iron hinge at the heel of the maſt, or a bolt through the heel; ſo that it can be | 


lowered at pleaſure, by the ſtay-tackle caſing away the fall by degrees. To. raiſe the maſt, the fall 
is brought to the cy and, hove upon, * the maſt is uſer in its ge the Ms then ſtopped 


to. the windlaſs bitts, A, 77 / ils B 2 Af 
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on) 8 HIP s- PINNACES AND "ROWING BARGE S 

Sometimes have nn and rig with a nn like ee gr. —_— e a 
hoiſt with, | in 0 url 0 bi- $53 
++ HALIARDS, chat. reeve wn a harwnkalain the nd one 2 bends 10 be Nings-of 
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SHEETS bend to the clue of the ſail, and lead aft. | - 11's r-25956 
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NECESSARY ROPES, AN D VARIOUS OPERATIONS, wann TAL TO | RIGGING, 
; | | — ORMED ON-BOARD. 


- 
. : 
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"| AWNINGS. The ridge rope of the poop-awning reeves through che ma eas PAS the 
| midſhips of the awning; the ſtanding-part makes faſt with a clinch round the enſign-ſtaff, the 
leading-part round a roller fixed in the aftſide of an iron claſp-hoop on the mizen-maſt, and ſets up, 
by a fall, which connects a double-block, turned into its end, to a ſingle- block laſhed to an eye- bolt 
in the deck. The fide ropes reeve through trucks, ſerved alongſide the awning, with an eye ſpliced 
into che end of the ſtanding- part, through which it is ſeized with ſpun- yarn to the fore leg of the 
mizen-ſhrouds on each fide. The leading- part reeves through a ſheave-hole in the upper part 1 A 
| wooden Kantion, fixed againſt the ſtern on each ſide, and ſets up with a ſmall tackle, — 
he ridge rope of the quarter-deck- awning reeves through the trucks in the middle of the awn- 
ing, and clinches through an eye in the fore fide of the claſp-hoop on the mizen-maſt; and the lead- 
ing- part reeves round a rollar, fixed in the aft-fide of an iron claſp-hoop on the main-maſt, and ſets 
up as the poop-awning. The ſide ropes reeve through trucks along the ſides of the awning, and 
ſeize to the foremoſt leg of the main-ſhrouds; the leading-part reeves through a block, ſeized to the 
foremoſt leg of the mizen-ſhrouds, and ſets up as the ridge rope. | 

The ridge rope of the main-deck-awning reeves through the trucks in the middle, and clinches 
through. an eye in the claſp-hoop on the main-maſt; and the leading-part reeves round a roller, fixed 
in the aft-ſide of an iron claſp-hoop on the fore-maſt, and ſets up as the poop-awning. The fide ropes 
Teeve through the trucks, and are ſeized to the foremoſt leg of the fore-ſhrouds; the Teading-part 
reeves through a block, ſeized to the foremoſt wt the ir IT and ſets up as the 3 
deck · awning. 

The awnings are ſpread and ſuſpended by the middle chi; 10 the after ends three thimbles are 
ſeized, one in the middle, and one on each fide, that go over hooks, ſeized to the hoop on the maſt, 
and ſhrouds at the ſides. The fore part is hauled forward, and ſtopt to the ſhrouds, and laces acroſs 
through eyelet-holes; made at the edges of each awning. - In harbour the awnings ſpread to wooden 
ſtantions, bolted along the ſides; and, the hands being few, they are hauled forward by tricing-lines, 
reeved through fingle-blocks, ſeized to uprights inſtead of the maſts. In the middle of the awn- 

ings, the legs of the crowfoot reeve through the holes in the euphroe, and make faſt to the ſtrands of 
che ridge rope, at equal diſtances ; and that is ſuſpended by the haliard that is ſpliced round the 
euphroe, and reeves through a ſingle · block ſeized to the ſtay. 

BENTINCK-SHROUDS have four or fix ſhort legs, with an eye ſpliced in the end of e which 
ſcizes round the futtock-ſtaff and ſhrouds, cloſe up to the catharpins. The bights of thoſe legs are 
parcelled and ſerved together, and a large thimble ſeized therein; in which is turned in another large 
thimble. The bight of the bentinck-ſhrouds is parcelled, and ſerved in the way of this thimble, 


W 
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round which they are ſeized with a round ſeizing. A thimble, or dead-eye, —: cl 


enda, which Fets n l nds W in the chains, on the n. 


Hides. 

BOATS. . The NECESSARY ROPES ee to theſe are: the PAINTER, which ſplices round; A 
thimble in the ring-bolt within the bow. The srEANTASsr ſplices round a thimble in the ring bolt 
within the ſtern, Fenpzss are made of worn cable-laid rope, doubled three or four times, and few- 
ed together with ſpunyarn thus: the rope is firſt doubled, and a laniard thruſt through the bight, and 
2wall-knot crowned on the end: the ends are then brought up in the bight, and the fone parts ſewed 
together. RuDDER-LANIARDS: the ends are thruſt through holes in the after, part of the rudder, on 
contrary fides ; and a double wall-knot, crowned, is made at the ends; the inner ends make faſt on each 
quarter of the boat withinſide. SLinGs have a hook and thimble ſpliced in each * with a my 
and ſhort leg, by having a thimble ſeized in the bight at one-third the length. 

BOOMKIN-SHROUDS, to ſupport the boomkins,' have their after ends hooked toeye-bolts, one 


above the cheeks of the head, the other in the cutwater: at the fore part, or bight, is ſcized in a 


dead- eye, or thimble, which ſets up with a laniard to a dead-eye,- or thimble, ſeized in a * fixed 
round the outer end of the boomkin. 


DOLPHINS are made of a piece of worn hawſer-laid rope, * long * cim of © 


the maſt, which has an eye ſpliced in each end, and is pointed over the whole length. They are oc- 
ö eee rn as a ſupport to nn . 

FLAGS. Flags N pendents are | hoiſted by haliards which, reeve through FRIES? in the trucks 
at the maſt-heads or {mall-blocks, ſeized where wanted. The two ends of the baliards ſplice toge- 
ther, and reach down to the tops, or down, upon deck, and belay; one part of the haliards is bent t 


he upper part of the tabling, to the lower end, and to ſeveral places between, and in proportion 


one is hoiſted upon, the other is caſed away, until the flag is hoiſted. The haliards are then belayed. 


Haliards of pendents are bent to ſlings ſpliced round the ſtick; conſequently to haul a 2 pen 


dent down, that part that was hauled upon muſt now be eaſed. 


e ee brovgh. = ſheave. in the truck of the entge- and bar wa cleat 


The jack-haliarda rerye through the ſheave in the truck of che jack-ſtaf, and belay to a cleat at 
the heel near the bowſprit. 


Signal-peadent-haliads ar reeved through blocks or thimbles ſized codifferen Pet the tip 
as the croſs-trees,. c. 


Signal-flags are hoiſted at the mien. peel. Kc. Night-ſignals are ms with o Lobes. and - 


hoiſted by the ſame haliards as the flags. 
The broad-pendent is hoiſted with the ſhorteſt ide next the maſt,” | 6 0 
FRAPPING of a sur is performed by paſſing a number of turns of a cable picks 
and round the hull, and heaving it tight, by thruſting a capſtan-bar through the middle of the 
turns, and twiſting them together, The turns are then ſecured by ſtopping the end of the bar. 
e ade evan Gr ee EI 
a heavy | 
_ GRIPES are ſhort ropes, ſpliced together in the middle, with à dead-eye ſeized in one bight. 
The ſplice lying on the back of the dead-eye, and a hook and thimble ſeized: in the other bight, which 
hook to ring-bolts in the deck. The ſtraps are ropes, ib length once and a quarter the width of the 


1 
* 4 
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boat, ſpliced together in the middle, and a dead-eye ſeized in each bight; they are uſed ro ſecure 
the boats upon the deck in this manner: the ſtraps are laid athwart the boat forward, in imidſhips, 
and aft, and ſet up with laniards, through the holes in the anregen of the —. and thoſe hooked 
to the ring-bolts in the deck. * 10 
GROMMETS. Worn rope ſpliced together i in the form of a widths of various fixes, according 
to the purpoſes to which they are to be applied. Thoſe for confining the Wer wy . rege _ 
over with ſpunyarn, and are ſometimes covered with leather. 
GUN-TACKLES. Gun-tackling conſiſts of ropes, blocks, &c. ae" bon to run the nd —_ 
out, and ſecure them to the ſhip's ſides in bad weather. BretcninG is a rope to ſecure and prevent 
the gun from recoiling too much. It is formed with a cunt-ſplice in the middle; which paſſes over 
the pomiglion, or caſcabel, of the gun, and through ring-bolts in each ſide of the carriage, and is 
clinched to large ring-bolrs in the fide of the ſhip, on each fide of the port.”  PrevenTer-BREECH- 
1NG is ſimilar to the breeching, and is uſed for additional ſecurity. The Gun-TAcKLE is uſed to run 
the gun out of the port, and keep it in a ſituation for firing. It has a ſingle- block that hooks to the 
eye- bolts in the ſides of the carriage, and a ſingle or double block, for 32-pounders, that hooks to 
other ring-bolts by the ſides of the ports. ReL1evinc, or TRAIN-TACKLEs, are to run guns in, and 
ſo retain them, by hooking the double- block of the tackle to an eye· bolt 1 in the train of the carriage, 
and its ſingle- block to another eye bolt in the deck; one of which is fixed oppoſite to every gun. 
Quoins (beſides thoſe uſed to elevate and depreſs the gun) are tapered pieces of wood, like wedges, 
that are thruſt under the trucks of the carriages, and there 8 65 1 e nailed to the en nit are 
uſed to aſſiſt in keeping the gun ſecurely houſed. - IF | 
Guns are houſed, or ſecured, by taking out the quoin ab lowering chobredchy ſo that "ur lane | 
may take the upper part of the port. When thus placed,'the two ſides of the breeching are frapped ; 
under the gun at the muzzle near the breaſt part of tlie carriage. The muzzle of the gun is con- 
fined by ſeveral turns of a rope, or gaſket, made faſt to 4.4 and Dans of the deere that's are fixed ; 
in the ſhip's ſide, over the midſhips of the port. 1 510 
The lower deck guns are uſually kept houſed and ſceured when at ! OPS 200; c 
LASHING or BOOMS, chat is, the ſpare topmaſts, yards, &c.' ftowed on the bbaticids « on each 2 


fide. | They are firſt ſecured in different places with ſeveral turns of laſhing on one fide, in | | 
dant of the other; then they are croſs-laſhed together in a ſtrong manner, and well frapped in the p 
middle. In gales of wind, to prevent the boom's ſhifring, ſeveral turns, with a hawſer, are taken ti 
round the booms, and through large triangular ring-bolts in the ſides; and ſometimes the turns are i; 
paſſed through an . rye 551 round the fide; my turns are e then hove "wy n and be⸗ 
a layed. noi ry SDgT 515 1222 01 
| MATS are Ru a a ſmall rope or line i is firſt ers taube benkenbely, at Barby a man's 10 
height, and made faſt at each end; acroſs which foxes are placed i in a regular manner, and hang down ſe 
from their middles: then, beginning with the firſt next the left hand, it is croſſed or plaired with that th 
which is next the right hand; then taking that which was to the right hand and crofling it with its uſ, 
on 
N 
roj 
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next; and ſo on in ſucceſſion. This will make the mat downwards; and when finiſhed'to'the length 


4 intended, it is begun again at top till its breadth is completed. Fach twiſt is to be preſſed tight; and 
Hi each couple of foxes is to be twiſted together at the bottom, to keep in their twiſts till the next in ſuc: 
| 45 ceſſion are interwoven with them. When the mat is completed to its depth, the bottom is felvaged, 11 
15 by placing another ſmall rope or line acroſs ina tight manner ſimilar to the head- line, round which one the 


ſox is half hitched, · while the „ back of it, and ſo on alternately. gart 07 A its 
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marline- ſpike: the thrums are afterwards cut off to an equal length, and their ends opened. 
MARTINGAL-STAY, to ſupport the jib-· boom, ſplices with an eye over the outer end of the jib- 


boom, then leads in through a ſcore, cut in the lower end of the martingal, (which is an aſh bar, 


ſuſpended from the fore ſide of the bowſprit-cap to which it faſtens) has a double-block turned or 
ſpliced into the inner end, that ſets UP, by its fall, to a Engi6-block hooked to an eye · bolt in the 
head. 

NETTING is made by laying parallel to each other a number of ſmall ropes of equal lengths; 
and by ſeizing each two together at certain diſtances; taking care that every ſeizing be between the 
ſeizings of the ropes immediately preceding. Or it is made by placing nails in the deck to regulate 
the ſize of the meſhes, and ſeizing the ropes together cloſe to the nails. 


PARBUCKLE. A contrivance to hoiſt or lower bodies, by faſtening the bight of a rope over a 


fixed object, and paſſing the ends of it under the body to be heiſted, &c, They are then turned up- 
wards toward the bight, and hauled wore or ſlackened, as occaſion requires® 

PASSING-ROPE. See Ropx. 

PREVENTER-SHROUDS are made of a ſpare hawſer, the bight of which is well parcelled: hel 
end is paſſed round the maſt-head between that and the topmaſt, and ſeizes as the other ſnrouds. At 
each end is turned in a dead-eye, that ſets up with a laniard to a ſpare dead-eye in the channel. 
PORT-TACKLEs have a ſpan with a ſingle- block, croſs-ſeized in the bight; each end of the 
ſpan is then thruſt through holes in the ſide of the ſhip, and clinches, or ſplices, to a ring- bolt on 
each ſide of the port: obſerve, the port ſhould be cloſe ſhut, that the ſpan may be of ſufficient length. 
Through the ſingle- block in the ſpan is reeved a runner; in one end of which is ſpliced an eye, 
that goes over a hook driven in the fide of the beam. The other end of the runner ſplices, or turns 
in to an eye, made by one end of the fall ſpliced round another ſingle-block, which ſerves as a ſtrap 
to the ſame.” The other end of the fall reeves through another ſingle-block ſtrap, with an eye that 
goes over a hook driven into the ſame ſide of the beam, and the Wann of the fall nn 
an iron ctamp, nailed on the ſide of the beam. 

PORT-TACKLES on the QuarTtxs have a ſpan and ſingle-block g in the bight, as the lawer 
ports, and the ends ſpliced in the ring-bolts in the ports without fide. The fall is ſpliced round a 


timber-head, or eye-bolt, in the oy 8 8 the 9 chtng reeves e the rr in * EY n 
ls hauled upon by men on the deck. 


PUDDENING or MASTS axp YARDS. A fall 80 in 8 twice the nee of the maſt 
or yard, has an eye ſpliced in each end, then ſtretched; and parcelled with worn canvas, woolded 


round with rope-yarn, tapering towards the ends, and holding a large ſubſtance in the middle; then 
ſerved over with ſpun-yarn, and ſometimes pointed. It has a laniard ſpliced in one eye; and fixes to 


the maſt or yard, by paſſing the lanĩard alternately through the eyes, and ſtopping the end. When | 


uſed: on maſts, they are to ſuſtain the weight of the yards, if RR —— 
on the yards, to prevent the ſheets from chafing the rope-bands, &c. | 

RELIEVING-TACKLEs, uſed: when the tiller-ropes are damaged, have one end made faſt to p 
rope ſtrap, with a thimble on each fide of the tiller, and the other end to an eye- bolt in the ſidde. 
 ROELING=TACKLES, to main and fore topſail- yards, are hooked to a ſelvagee or ſtrap —_— 
the lower cap, alſo to a ſtrap or ſelvagee round the inner quarter of the wk and is bewies caneigt 
its fall on each fide in the top, and belays round the maſt. | 
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- INCIDENTAL TO RIGGING.” - - a 


When mats are thrummed, it is thus performed: ſhort pieces of the foxes are thruſt under every 
other overlay of the foxes in every other row. To receive the thrums, a hole is opened with a ſmall 
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234 NECESSARY ROPES AND OPERATIONS 


ROPES. EnTexinc-roPes hang from the upper part of the ſtantions at the gangways. The 
upper end is thruſt through an eye in the ſtantion, and is walled and crowned; and diamond-knots 
are made at about nine inches aſunder along the whole length. Pass1nG-roPs, which lead round the 
ſhip through the eyes in the quarter, waiſt and forecaſtle ſtantions, have one end ſtopped through 
the eye of the gangway-ſtantions, with a wall-knot crowned, and are ſet up forward with a laniard 
through an eye- bolt in the knight-heads, and a thimble turned into the end: the ſame on the quarters. 
T1LLER-ROPE is white rope, firſt ſtretched, then doubled and marked in the middle; and there nailed 
to the middle of the ſteering-wheel-barrel: ſeven turns are next taken round the barrel on each ſide 
in large ſhips, and five in ſmaller; the ends are then paſſed through a groove on each fide the middle 


of the deck, under the wheel. To prevent wet going down, over each groove is a ſmall box fitted 


with a fliding top, and a hole juſt ſufficient to admit the rope which traverſes backwards and forwards, 
as the turns of the rope increaſe or decreaſe upon the wheel, by the helm being put on either fide; 
ſometimes a leather collar is nailed on the top, and ſurrounds the rope for 3 or 4 inches high. Each 
end, paſſing through the holes in the decks, is reeved through vertical ſheaves, ſo fixed in a block, 
one on each ſide the midthips cloſe up under the deck in the gun- room, as to direct each end into its 
reſpective fide, where it reeves through a horizontal ſheave, fixed in a block at the end of the ſweep; 
from thence it leads back into midſhips, along a groove made in the back of the ſweep, and is faci- 
lated by rollers, fixed vertically in the back of the ſweep. Each end is then paſſed through an eye, 
on each ſide of the upper part of a hoop, that is bolted on the fore end of the tiller; the ends are 
then paſſed under the ſweep; through an eye on each fide, in the middle of a hoop, driven on the tiller 
farther aſt : laſtly. an iron thimble is turned into each end, with a throat and round ſeizing, and ſets 
up with a laniard to an eye- bolt, driven in each fide of the tiller, farther aft. n rr 1 it ſets 
up with a gun-tackle-purchaſle. 

When the tiller is worked upon dec k, the tiller- rope is ſtretched, middled, and marked, and placed 
on the wheel as before: then reeved through a ſwivel-block, faſtened on each fide the middle of the 
deck, under the wheel; and through another that is laſhed to an eye-bolt on each ſide of the ſhip: 
then brought into midſhips; to an eye, on each ſide of the —_— on the head of che tiller; 98 is there 
ſeired or ſpliced with a thimble. 

RUDDER-PENDEN TS hook to the ring, in the end of the rudder:ehains; the hook 1 mtſed; 
then ſtopped to hooks driven in the counter, over the rudder, at the quarters, and one between. A 
long tackle is hooked to a thimble, ſpliced in the ends of the pendents, and > SR in e 
chains, and the fall leads in, through a port, upon the quarter-deck. 05 | 

- SKIATIC-STAY, for hoiſting and lowering burdens. out, or in, of ſhips, ache or 1 faſt 
with two balf-hitches, and the ends 1 round the heads 15 the main and fore Rs with a tackle 
2 from it over the hatchway.. Sv Ut 

SPANNING or BOOMS is performed by ane esp alienterntyinr * from one gde t to the 
other round the outſide boom; ſpar, or topmat; ſo as to conſine them from rolling about. 

. SPANNING or made omar Os ee g ve e r. abaſt nor? ee * frapping 

the turns. 
SrERN.LADDERs are acide of cable-laid rope liver double the rope, harry be long aneh 
to reach the water, nearly, from the upper part of. the ſtern: then ſplice an eye in each end, ar make 
an eye in the middle, by ſplieing the ends together, and aſeizing. The ſteps are commonly trecunils, 
thruſt hortꝭzontally through the ſtrands of the rope on each fide, ſixteen inches aſunder, and a ſcore is 
cut round the middle, for the concluding- line, or middle rope, which is faſtened round every ſtep 


| 


INCIDENTAL TO RIGGING. 


with a clove-hitch in the ſcore. The ladders are laſhed to an eye-bolt, in the upper part of the 


quarter- piece or ſtern, one on each fide. 


STOPPERS. Shroud-ſtoppers, uſed to.confine a ſhroud together where injured, are of different 


lengths and ſizes; have a double wall-knot, crowned, and a laniard, made of ſennit, at each end. 
When uſed, one laniard is paſſed. round the ſhroud and ſtopper, with ſeveral turns above, and with 
the laniard the ſame below, the wound and the end put under the laſt turn, and jambed. Foxz-Tack 


AND SHEET STOPPERS, for ſecuring the tacks and ſhtets till belayed, are of hawſer-laid rope, about 


ten feet long, have an eye fpliced in one end, the other end opened out, and made ſelvagee faſhion 
three-fourths the length. In large ſhips the fore-tacks lead in under the forecaſtle, and the ſtopper 
reeves through the eye round the toplail-ſheer-birts, and clap on the tack, with a round turn under 
the ſtanding- part, and lead up with ſeveral turns in the cuntline, and the end held on. Main-Tacx- 
STOPPERS are of cable or hawſer-laid rope, about two fathoms long, have a double wall-knot crowned 
at one end, and a hook and thimble ſpliced in the other end, that hooks to a ring-bolt in the ſide, 
d claps on the tack, with ſeveral turns taken round the tack and ſtopper, with the laniard cloſe 
under the knot. Fox DECK, Doc, and BIT, &c - STOPS, ſee that part of this work which” relates 


do anchoring, &c. 


SWIFTERS. Thoſe for 10 bars of e terne are reeved Ae holes zn s abend / the 
bars, ſo as to ſtrain them firmly together like the ſpokes of a wheel. 

TOP-BURTON-TACKLES, to ſupport the yards, and eaſe the lifts, are ſometimes hooked to a 
et; wage. or ſtrap, round the outer quarter of CITING and ſwayed be 85 um fall pon 
deck. 

TOPPING-LIFT, to 3 the topmaſt-ſtuddingſail-boom in a gale of wind, 10 a 
clinched round the middle of the boom, then led up through a block laſhed to the wan > the 

end is then turned up with a throat and round ſeizing, and a tackle hooked therein; ſets up in the 

y its fall. This ſhould be done before the ſail is ſet. 

FO RAVELLING-BACKSTAYS, uſed in bad weather to ſupport the fore and main-topmaſts, 
fplice into a ſpan, round the topmaſt, under the parral, and ſet up in the chains, with a lufferackle, 
to an eye-bolt. They travel up and down the topmaſt occaſionally, with tricing-lines, that Tplice 


into a thimble, on each fide of the ſpan, and through blocks ſeized to the topmaſt<treſtle- tives, and 


lead into the top. 


WINDING-TACKLE-PENDENT is made faſt round the maſthead, with a round turn and two _ 


balf-hitches. The ſtrap of the fourfold.block is thruſt through the eye in the end of the pendent, 
and a toggle driven through the ſtrap. It is guyed out to the lower yard, to a block ſecirrely laſhed; 
that the b k may hang . the ſide. The upper-block is connected by its fall to à treble- block bes 
165 and the leadi es to the jear-capſtan titrough the deck, or is ſwaytd on by men. 
ARD-TACKL Fic ometimes carried aft and hobked to Ar n in the ſide, and uſed to 
a too great A ns on the braces, in bad eller, wings 
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bande fc A 'T, e 5 <A 
18 a | veſſel, 10 Fl the Northern Nations of Europe, with three ine 5 a boyſprir, rigged 
fmilar to an Engliſh ſhip; having, however, pole-maſts and no topgallant-ſails, he's mizen is 


with a gaff. Theſe veſſels are ſometimes uſed in the nd Coal-Trade. 


' 4 8 o” - * -, 
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x B A R K. 
Fe a 3 with three maſts and no bowſprit; the foremaſt * muck forward, and 
carries a latteen-ſail; the main-maſt is a pole-maſt, and carries three ſquare ſails, like the polacre; 
the mizen-maſt is ſmall, and carries a mizen and a topſail. 
AA ſhips, having no eh, are called barks. 


# . 55 251 5 : c 
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PI N K 8 

Are mediterranean-veſſels, and differ from the xebec only i in being n more lofty, and not ſharp in the 

bottom, as they are veſſels of burthen. They have long narrow ſterns, and three maſts, carrying 
latteen-ſails. 

, Engliſh-veſſels, with narrow —— are called pinks. 


POLACRE 5 

Are e uſed in the mediterranean. They have three pole-maſts without rops, caps, | 
or. croſs-trees, and a bowſprit of one piece. They have bolſters fixed, as a ſtop to the ſhrouds, ſtays, 
&c. The mizen-maſt.is ſometimes not in one piece. Their rigging is light, having no topmaſt- 
ſhrouds, &c. but a rope-ladder is fixed inſtead, from the maſt-heads to the upper part of the lower 
rigging. They carry the ſame ſails as a ſhip, and have ſquare yards; all.of which, except the lower 
yards, are without: horſes; for they ſtand upon the. lower yards to looſe or furl the topſails, and upon 
the topſail-yards to looſe or furl m_— WW as the yards are eaſily lowered for that purpoſe. 


err 
Is a veſſel with three maſts, uſually navigated i in the levant or mediteranean. Theſe veſſels are 
generally rigged with ſquare-ſails upon the main and mizen maſt, and a latteen- ſail upon the foremaſt, 
like a xebec; and ſometimes a latteen-ſail upon the mizen-maſt, and only FREE on the main- 
maſt, The main-maſt ever keeps che rigging of the polacre. . | 
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DESCRIPTION or FOREIGN' VESSELS: 297 
TY 5 x EB Ec. 
f A ſmall veſſel with three maſts, navigated in the mediterranean. The fore and main-maſts are called 
| block-maſts; being ſhort, and formed ſquare at the head, to receive ſheaves, to reeve the jeers, '&c. 
The mizen-maſt is fitted with a topmaſt, &c. ſimilar to a ſmall Engliſh ſhip, and which has been 
lately added, to keep them better to the winxd 
They have no bowſprit, but a ſort of boomkin woolded and confined to the prow nearly horizon- 
tal, (ſee the galley,) to the outer end of which lead the bowlines. The fore-maſt rakes much for- 
ward,” has no ſtay, and the ſhrouds ſet up, fimilar to the runners in Engliſh-cutters or ſloops, to 
toggles fixed in the fides. Theſe ſhrouds are eaſily ſhifted when the veſſels go about. The main-maſt 
is nearly upright, and rigs as the fore<maſt. - Each maſt carries a large latteen-ſail, the longeſt fide 
of which is bent to a yard, that hoiſts by a parral round the maſt, at about one-third-its length, the 
yards are worked at the lower end by bowlines, and the ſail extended by a ſheet at the clue. The upper ; 
lee-yard-arm'is worked by a brace, and the ſtrain ſupported by vangs nearer the maſt. The mizen- | 
maſt» carries a latteen-ſail, ſimilar to the main and fore-maſt. «nz the Tue is fayourable, they 2] 
carry ſquare-fails,' and ſmaller latteen-<fails,' when it blows haf. i | 
-»Veſſels with latteen-fails will lie one point nearer the wind 5 a <uneleigged veſſell. 
Nebecs, particularly in France, have been rigged ſimilar 1 but vm nnn * wels 
they did in their primitive en., ri | 
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2 OSS BOM ERK ETOHES EH AH 
Are yeſſels with two maſts; uſed by the French. The maſts are placed, and rigged with ſails} as 
the main and mizen maſts of a ſhip. Upon the Wh — between that and the nn 
they have ſtayſails, and a very large jib.. ' | 
Theſe veſſels diſcharge their ſhells from forward; ey th tell. is to be thrown, have an iron 
| chain, (inſtead of a main-ſtay,) wann the bac kſtays une and the yards ſecured 
| againfi:the ſhock it-zeceives. 52: 01 16 it ben bg hon eee hem 24 mr bl RITA 
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Engliſh bomb-veſſels were formerly 15 as  kerches, but of late years like e 111 to bean 

| F 
iſ no, k ER. 1 112 | eri A 

A veſſel of 8 with two exp 0 main and mizen, ) uſed by the Dutch na Neto ego 

The main-maſt is one ſtick, on which are hoiſted three ſquare ſails, as in a ſhip, or only a mainſail 

and topſail. The mizen-maſt has a topmaſt and topſail ; and, 'abaft the maſt, a ſail ſimilar to aſhip's 

driver. They have a long flender bowſprit, on which are ſet a ſpritſail and two or three jibs. the 

; Dages: have __ of war, called howkers, which are a e eee with three n 


NON 10 Wm ; 1100 301 0909 ; * 1 1 1 0 
di n ei din nd 1 Fl 303 2 0 G 6 E R. 2 | | Ei zun 
A ſtrong veſſel with two 3 uſed by the Dutch, &c. for 8 che 3 and on the 
| dogger<bank. On the main-maſt are ſet two ſquare-ſails; on the mizen-maſt a 92 ; * above 
mn. that, Sans allo CONN s urge * two WA <1 | i} x Tyuo 
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238 | DESCRIPT ON: or JOREION- VESSELS: 


KOFEFS 
Are Dutch veſſels of burchen, with a main and fore maſt, and a large ſpritſail ſet abaft each. Thus 
they fail very cloſe to the wind: but, when the wind is aft, they carry nem aun 
— All = Wh the foremaſt, and upon the bowſprit two or three Jibs.,. : 
G AL LEVYS I OR An A 03 EL at 
Are \eſſels, navigated with ſails and oars in the eee 8 have two maſts Gmilar to the 
xebec, hut more upright., Abaft the maſt-heads is a ſort, of top like a caſe, made and ſurrounded 
by rails that croſs at right angles. The main-maſt is ſupported by ten pair of ſhrouds, and the fore= 
maſt has ſi ve pair; they ſet up with laniards, reeved through lang flat double - blocks one fixed in the 
end oſ the ſnhroud, the hex: * a toggle: to n in the ſide. The n ok OR the 
ſame as the xebecs. /- 1 Dit 18159 £5 en þt 
When the wind is me, 1 wih a much greater ſurface, called. the *. A. is 
ſubſtituted: and; hen the wind freſhens, a ſmall one, called the foul-weather-ſail, is uſed. Similar 
changebtake place in the fails forward. - When the wind is £ight aft, one fail is fet on the ftarboard- 
ſide, and its lower yard- arm and bowline on the larboard fide; at the fame time, the other ail ia ſet 
on the larboand-fide; and ita lower yard-arm and bowline on the ſtarboard-fide ; this is called ſetting 
the'fails in the form of hares cars.' When the wind Ic. 850 freſh, ee 1 a 
croſo- jack, is ſet on the foremaſt. Sib f. 
When rowing againſt the wind, the yards are lowered and towed amidſhips. 
HALF and QUARTER GALLEYS 
#6 webs: rigged and navigated the ſame as n nn 9 nn apt TR 
—êĩ—ů“ 577 Das 23893 D ite ut aogqU nn 291" 
B O MB A YO A IL LEVIS n Gl Au. 6 
| "0Arelike the former, bur fmaller, and moſtly aſed by corſairs on the coaſt of ev. 
del biet 203 bas bd ess WIiTiF: ZW! EI Mg (fn 115 

A veſſel uſed in the en, rigged and navigated On to  xebecs orgaileys wich eue l, 

inſtead of W ei 208] Jo zd doi en boggin v ND alsh5>v-dnmad cli 
F ELUCCA.. 

A ſmall veſſel uſed in the ee rigged Irs any to galleys but room he out 
* che coaſt.” inn een ei bas gien! em oui Ait naditud Yo lor A 
Rae 5 ino 10 gin z ai 28 © 10 H O AR eg. idw no. F5ift ons 2 Ha dn | 

Small veſſels with:two maſts. ab: bowſprib,. ſomdtimes uſecb as coaſters or pleafure boats, es 
arid rivers of the mediterrantan. Abaft the maſtt are ſet latteen ſails, with fliding-topmaſts. The 

lower part of the ſail is bent to hoops that encircle the lower or ſtanding maſt; and the upper part 
of the fail is laced to the topmaſt, which ſlides up and down the lower maſt, by grommets or iron 
rings faſtened to the heel of the topmaſt. The Rib Is Aaſtencd, at * mw pos with a "_- to the 
maſt;-and, at the peek, with all enringg gg 8 
The fail is hoiſted by a Haliard, one end faſteiied: to eee as 8 
through a ſheave-hole in the lower maſt- hend; it leads down towards the heel of the maſt, and there 
belays. The fail is extended by a ſheet, faſtened to the clue, and led aft. To the heel of the top- 
maſt is ſometimes faſtened a down-haul-rope, that leads down towards the heel of the maſt. Theſe 
fails furl in a cloſe manner to the lower-maſt, by lowering the topmaſts, and confining the fail in folds, 
by a furling-line. On the bowſprit is ſpread a jib, which aſſiſts the veſſel in going about. Theſe 
ſails are called fliding-gunters, and uſed in the Engliſh navy's pinnaces and barges. 
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DESCRIPTION OF enen VESSELS, 389 
| GALLIOT 
Is a large Duteh veſſel, of burthen, with one maſt and a bowſprir. - The maſt is ſupported by 4 
or 5 pair of ſhrouda, and a ſtay which ſets up to the ſtem. Over this ſtay is another, that leads to 
the bow ſprit· end. Abaſt the maſt they carry a large gaff or ſpritſail, and over it a flying topſail, 2 
ſtayſail upon the main-ſtay, and one or dwo jibs on the bowſprit, Sometimes a ſmall maſt is open 
quite aft, abaft which is ſet a gaff or ſpritfeil heuled ouft0. boom at the foot; + + 1 


| 3 FRENCH SHALLOP. | $3 tO 1 
A large decked loop, of burthen, uſed in Holland and Flanders, having one maſt, cartying vaat; 
mainſail. On the foreſide of the maſt, above the gaff, is a ſhort ſpar projecting forwards td Which 
is bent a long narrow fail, the tack of which is made faſt to the ſtem, and the ſheet to the ſide ne 
the ſhrouds. On the bowſprit are ſer two or three | gs and a ſmall maſt is often fixed abaft, that 
carries a mizen. 
| Dur Ch Mrs 56 Ge ate 
Are {wall veſts with one _ char carries a ſpritſail, a foreſail ſer to the fem, anda, jd upon 
ſhort bowſprit. Sometimes they have a not maſt abaſt, _—_ carries a ſmall ſpritſail. | 


Mr bart Bed 200 id r OI CARE GORE 
Are fall veſſels ai the Canals in Holland. They have one maſt, on hi * a ſprita 
fail and a foreſail, ſet cloſe to, the ſtem. There are many fiſhing boats in Holland rigged the ſama 
way, with the addition of a bowſprit and 18 and * are then called pinks. Their fails are eve 
rally tanned, A + * | 
Tang I el | 7 „ SS: 1 iner nA 
A Dutch . with three ſhort maſta, esch in ane piece. bi is cried a pub 
and ſometimes a topſail above the mainſail. In fine weather they add a ſort of ſtuddingſail to the 
lower fails, and a driver. Occaſionally they add a jih forward, upon a ſmall bowſprit or ſpar. 
T0 mn, and fore maſts, which fold on deck by large hinges, and o 
aſe upon crotches, 6013 l 2% o 
gi. d Dr 5521 BUGALET. Ui bt 1 EE 70 24 131 yard Hide 
A ſwall ni mich two mae; uſed ne coaſt of Brittany. The foremaſr is very ſhdet3:and 6 
each: maſt ia carried a ſquare-fail, nee a bead s the nl. . have.a/bowfprie; 


and {cs one ar two jibs. NUR $272 430 '$ 1 un 11903 Agi rae wor 
dodned to 110 & 57 351912 51 8 H 1 N GB A R K 8 Aa 092 aaa tin 10 069 MEd 
Are ſmall ueſſels with at 'uſed for fiſhing;: bc; by RI. 2 un they carry 
a ſquare mainſail, Ea aa brol 1619 N * browbaiw 02 L 01 
mood 20 lo bas 

T AR TAN. 


A ſmall veſſel navigated along the coaſt of the mediterranean. They have one maſt and a bowſprit. 
A large latteen-ſail is carried on the maſt, ſimilar to a xebec, and a large jib forwards. 
When the wind is aft, a ſquare-ſail is Ho like a croſs-jack. 


BEAN-COD. | Ts 
A ſmall fiſhing veſſel or "Ins boat, uſed by the Portugueſe, and rigs with one maſt, ſimilar to the 
tartan. 


; amend OF FOREIGN VESSELS. 
 FUNKS. 
Are large flat-bottomed veſſels, from 100 to 5300 tons burthen, uſed by the Chineſe. They have 


| threemaſts, and a ſhort bowſprit' placed on the ſtarboard-bow. The maſts are ſupported by two or 


three ſhrouds, which at times are all carried on the'windward-ſide.” On the fore and main maſt is 
hoiſted a ſort of lug-ſail, made of cane or bamboo. Theſe ſails are confined by iron travellers, that 
encircle the maſt, and fix to bamboos at ſeveral diviſions on the fail. The fail is kept to the wind 


by two ropes, faſtened to wood ſtirrups, fixed to the foot of the ſail, and lead to the maſt-head. The 


lee part of the ſail is hauled = ” a " that 3 _ ei.) has: are made faſt to each 


fold of che fail. ul K 
On the mizen-maſt is a gaff-ſail, wal of et; cotton, a n * &f the fame is carried on 
ee en 9225 Br that are fer on ho 1 8 5 e Of nt 
5 ; * IP EUOUGHIT 28! 7 
| AR DOS. ; icht c 491718: 


Veſſels uſed i in the Chineſe ſeas, both for trade and war, not ſo large as junks, but Gimilar, _ 
that their — 21 be . one en to my ene ann on Fong EE * A yard. 4 


-- 


"> # o * 
- . 11 od 344 


c H A * P A N 8 
Are ſmall flat bottom veſſels, uſed by the Chineſe and Japaneſe. They have one maſt, rigged the 


| | fame as the main - maſt of a junk, with a ſingle ſail made of cane. They ſeldom exceed 80 tons 


burthen'; er e eee and are unfit e L970] & bass 


+0055 P7451 V1 518 O03 18804 t: | ie Sd uin 064 
JAPANESE BARKS g 38 . banng; JI! 
Are veſſels fimilar to n 80 or 9o feet long on one deck, but which have only one 4 that 


3 cartiess'ſquare-ſail, OE EN I ET EORneS -They vey uſe fails when the wind 
in ane. * DDE n D 91 e {rt | Noi erte bn 


ae „AR RACOR ES „ dig 70% 
Are iche veſſels uſed by 0 nds of Borneo, and iſlands a and by the'Dutch'as WER 


TA in thoſe latitudes. They are high at each end, and chiefly navigated with paddles, to uſe 


which they ſet both within and without board, on narrow platforms of reeds, ſupported by bars ri 
ech outacroſfs the veſſel; und one at the outer end on each ſide, which ſerve as — phones 


being upſet. By placing 3 or 4 ranks of rowers on the platform of reeds outſide, and ſome within, 


they can multiply their number ſo as to produce a very great velocity. They have triple-ſheers of 
bamboo for a maſt ſupported by ſhrouds, on which is hoiſted an oblong ſail, bent to a ſort of bamboo 
yard at the head, and 'a boom at the foot. The ſail is hauled aft by a ſheer, the yard has a bowline 


to keep to wind ward, and a brace or vang that leads aft. n rolls up or furls by a winch at the 


end of the boom. = | „ 
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' DESCRIPTION or FOREIGN. VESSELS. '241 


BARKS or CRACALOA any STRAITS or SUNDA 


Are veſſels with fluſh decks, high ſheer, 'and ſharp forward. They have one maſt, and the ſail is 


ſimilar to the caracores, being long and narrow. Theſe veſſels are kept from upſetting by a ſort of 
beams croſſing the veſſel and bending downwards at the * which faſten toa long round or flat 


piece of timber. 
X FLYING-P R O W. 

A ſort of narrow canoe, about 2 feet broad and 36 long, uſed ** the Ladrone iſlands. Their lee 
fide i is flat, and the weather fide round. A maſt is ſtept in the weather gunwale ; and to the ſame ſide 
is fixed a frame compoſed of bamboo, projecting out about 11 ſeet; under the extremity of which, 
and parallel to the veſſel, is ſuſpended an oblong block-of wood, formed and hollowed like a canoe, 
and thus a balance is produced, which prevents the prow's upſetting;. for the weight of the frame 
(which may be and is ſometimes increaſed by men running out upon it, according to the exigency) 


prevents its falling over to lee-ward; and the floating properties of the hollowed block of wood at the 


extremity of the frame, reſiſt the tendency of rolling over to windward. This conſtruction is ſo ex- 
tremely light, that ſhe ſeems to feel no reſiſtance in her paſſage through the water. 


Their rigging conſiſts of two ſtays, that ſet up at the ends of the prow, and four ſhrouds that ſet 


up at the four corners of the frame. The maſt-yard, and boom, are of bamboo. The ſail is made 
of mat, ſhaped like a ſettee-ſail: the lower end of the yard is confined forward in a ſhoe. In going 
about, they keep her way ſo, that the ſtern becomes the head; and, to ſhift the ſail, the yard is raiſ- 
ed, and the lower end taken along the gunwale, and fixed in a ſhoe as before the boom is ſhifted at 


the ſame time, by ſlackening the ſheer, and peeking the boom up a long the maſt, then by hauling 


upon another ſheet, the end of. the boom is brought to where the lower yard-arm was W 8 2 is 
hauled aft at the other end. They are ſteered ws paddles at each end. 


* 


8 _ -'DE8EKiyPTion OF rennen vrss ls. 
P RO WS, or ru MULGRAVE-ISLANDS 
Differ little from the former, as may be beſt ſeen by a reference to the plates. 


2 


Ne Df pP E RIA GUAS 092 Met ane 
Art e ok * canoes, uſed by the natives of ſeveral iſlands in the Corith * "has 
maſts and fails having ſo much the reſemblance of prows and other veſſels already rn chat A 
reference to the plates is more COTE than wy deſcription. 8 | Me] 


* 


BOM BAV. BARKS, called DINGAS 

Are veſſcls uſed at Bombay and places adjacent; and are navigated ſotnerimes by rowing with pad- 
dles. They have one maſt, 'one=third' the length from the ſtem, which rakes much forward. On the 
maſt is hoiſted a fail, bent to a long yard, reſembling a ſettee-ſail. The tack is made faft to the head of 
the ſtem, and the ſhett to the heel of the maſt. Theſe veſſels never tack, but wear, in doing which 
they peek the yard againſt the maſt to ſhift the ſail; at the ſame time they pals the ſheet before the 
maſt. Their rigging conſtſts of a pair of haliatds; a bowline, and bride.” en, ketls are wm 

mach hollowed 1 1 WP wholly groutiding on ſand banks. 505 


M A OR CATAMAR AN. . | 
A xaft made of ate 0 the balſa, an extremely light wood, laſhed together, and ufed by i the 
Indians and Spaniards in South America. The largeſt have 9 trunks of 70 or $0 feet in length, are 
from 20 to 24 feet wide, and from 20 to d; tons burthen. There is always an odd log, longer chan 
the reſt, placed in the middle projecting aft. They have but one maſt, in form of ſheers, whoſe heels 
reſt on each fide the raft; on Which is hoiſted a large ſquare· ſail. When a fore-ſtayſail is ſet, a pair of 
ſheers is rigged forward. Theſe rafts run with foul Winds, and ſteer, as well xs any other kind of 
veſſel, by means of un invention ſimilar to, and perhaps the original-of, 'that which is called A 
Si1ping Kt.” They have for'this purpoſe plankt about 10 feet long, and 15 br 18 inches wide, 
which ſlide vertically in the ſpaces between the trunks which form the raft. It is only neceſſary to im- 
merge them more or leſs, and place a greater or leſs number at the head or ſtern of the raft, to make 
them either luff to, or keep from the wind, tack, wear, lie-to, and perform every neceſſary manceu- 
vre. If one of theſe planks be drawn up forward, the raft will keep away; and, if one is raiſed abaft, 
ſhe will come to the wind. The number of theſe planks is five or ſix; and their uſe is ſo eaſy, that, 
being once underway, they work but one of them, drawing it up, and immerging it one or two feet as 
may be neceſſary, The demonſtration of the theory of working of ſhips, (given hereafter) will con- 
firm the effects of this conſtruction; which might perhaps be well adapted to many caſcs of emergency, 
after ſhapyreck i 2p —_— deſtitute of all other materials for ſhip-building. 
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| GUN VESSELS | | 
Built in the year 1794 for verve in Shoal Water : 1 
400 Tone i Guns Bo Mon 
: 250 Tons 2 wuns g Mn fat bottomend  . 
Hat bottomed 
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